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PREFACE 

Theke are several reasons why Kabale und Liebe is well 
suited to serve as an introduction to Schiller's early 
dramas, some knowledge of which is essential to a proper 
understanding of his place in the literary epoch which he 
helped to create. Chief of these reasons is the relation of 
this drama to the author's life and times. It makes the 
Student acquainted with a significant phase of the Storm 
and Stress and reveals some of the conditions which pro- 
duced that movement. The language and style are not too 
difficult for the year following the completion of the Inter- 
mediate requirement, while difficult enough to advance the 
student's reading ability. The plot and characters hold 
the student's interest and raise questions that develop his 
critical faculty to excellent advantage because they are 
within his grasp. 

The foregoing observations are based upon the use of 
this text with College classes for the past ten years, as part 
of an introduction to the dramatic works of Lessing, Goethe 
and Schiller. Kabale und Liebe has been read toward the 
end of the year, the texts preceding having included Emilia 
Galotti and Götz von Berlichingen. The importance of the 
former as a preparation for Schiller's bürgerliche« Xxautx* 
ftriel goes without saying. To assist the students in their 
preparation a set of explanatory notes was provided and 
out of these the present edition has grown. The Notes are 
intended to help where the ordinary student's dictionary 
may fall and at the same time to save the good Student un- 
necessary labor in nnding out the meaning of words and 
phrases which would be familiär to him in their usual sense. 
The Notes further provide suitable paraphrases of the few 
passages where an attempt at dose translation — if such 

ui 



IV PREFACE 

be the habit — might, under some conditions, be undesir- 
able. This expedient has seemed preferable to that of 
tampering with the text. The Comment following the 
Notes on the several groups of scenes is intended to stimu- 
late discussion rather than to obviate it. To the same end, 
in the portions of the Introduction which deal with con- 
temporary and later criticism of the play, the varying 
opinions on some of the important points have been indi- 
cated. 

The Introduction is intended to give what the average 
Student should be required to know as well as what, in ad- 
dition, the better Student will wish to know. For the 
latter, in particular, the chapter on Literary Forerunners is 
designed. It is, of course, not a question of showing what 
Schiller borrowed from this or that predecessor, but of 
making clear the Stimuli that made this work the natural 
product of a given author at a given time. This is quite as 
important as the element of personal experience and en- 
vironment. Every teacher knows that a mere catalogue of 
influences is valueless and that the undergraduate cannot 
be expected to seek first-hand Information in numerous in- 
stances, although he may do it very profitably on a Single 
topic. Nor are the tools always at hand for the acquisitum 
of second-hand Information. For these reasons enough is 
told of the more important works cited to make the points 
of resemblance fairly intelligible. La nouvelle H&öise, for 
instance, would be little more than a title unless the in- 
structor were in a position to Supplement a brief reference 
such as sumces for a familiär work of German or of English 
literature. Experience shows, too, that a modicum of com- 
parative study encourages a few students to read for them- 
selves, an admitted desideratum. The many references to 
the text may encourage the Student to investigate for himself , 
as an elementary application of scientific method. 

The footnotes in the Introduction indicate the sources of 
Information and Suggestion to which I am mainly indebted; 
these are grouped in the Bibliography. I have, of course, 
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profited by the monumental fragment of Minor's work and 
hardly less by Beüermann's indispensable Beiträge. Mtil- 
ler's Studie has been, from the beginning, of very great 
value. Original material has been examined at first hand 
whenever accessible. Such examination has shed addi- 
tional light on the literary antecedents of Schillers play, 
particularly in the case of Rousseau's novel. The Standard 
critical biographies have been used incidentally. The Stu- 
dent is assumed to have access to Thomas's Life and Works 
of Schüler and is expected to read at least the chapter on 
Ulis play. 

The text is based upon that of Wilhelm Vollmer (the edi- 
tor of Kabale und Liebe in Goedeke's Historisch-Kritische 
Ausgabe), as published separately in 1880, with certain of 
the readings adopted by Bellermann in his admirable edi- 
tion (Werke, vol. 2). . A more definite Statement will be 
found in the Appendix. The orthography has been modern- 
ized according to Duden, but forms significant for the au- 
thor's usage at that time — such as afyiben (in the sense of 
atyien), fobern, für with the dative (where modern usage 
requires bor), ofjnmögUd), h>enn (=hwmn), gtoo — have been 
retained, after some hesitation; likewise such spellings as 
$)mte, G&!j, hult, teutfd), and the frequent strong adjective- 
inflection where present usage requires the weak inflection. 
Archaic spellings that have no dialectic or other signincance 
(such as äftttge, fttjeln, ©c^rö(fnt6) have been modernized, 
as in Vollmer and Bellermann. Obvious or probable typo- 
graphical errors are corrected. I am mindful of the risk 
involved in acquainting the Student at this stage with ob- 
solete forms or with such a construction as für purem ©tft, 
but if he subsequently goes to Bellermann or the Säkular- 
Ausgabe for one of the other early plays he will encounter 
them without explanation, and it may therefore be expe- 
dient to acquaint him with them here. 

It has not seemed best to include in the Introduction a 
formal consideration of the language of the play, but at- 
tention is called in the Notes to peculiarities as they occur. 
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An index of archaic and dialectic forms and foreign words 
follows the Notes. They are discussed briefly in the Ap- 
pendix in connection with the remarks on the text. The 
Appendix also contains a short account of Translations and 
Foreign Stage Versions and a Bibliography. 

The illustrations are reproduced from engravings by 
Qohann) Heinrich Ramberg (i 763-1 840), for many years 
Hanoverian court painter and well known as illustrator 
of many literary works, including the dramas of Shake- 
speare and Schiller. The portrait of Schiller is after the 
colored reproduction in Westermanns Monatshefte, vol. 109 
(Oct 1910) of a small painting (29 X 23 cm.) lately re- 
discovered and believed to have been made by Jakob 
Friedrich Weckerlin, as a Student in the Art Department 
of the Karlsschule, in 1782 (cf. the accompanying article 
by Dr. Max Rubensohn in the Monatshefte, p. 64 ff.). It 
affords an interesting comparison with the more familiär 
portraits of later years. A copy hangs in the gallery at 
Cassel (cf. Marbacher Schülerbuch, III, 253 f.). This copy 
is reproduced in Könnecke' s Deutscher Literatur- Atlas. A 
fascimile of the title-page of the first edition immediately 
precedes the text. 

My thanks are due to my colleagues, Professor Frederick 
W. J. Heuser and Dr. Juliana Haskeil, who have read Kabale 
und Liebe with classes in Columbia College and Barnard 
College, respectively, and who have accordingly been able 
to give me valuable criticism. Professor Heuser has put 
me under further Obligation by reading the proof of the 
Notes and Appendix. I am indebted to Professor C. F. 
Kayser, of the New York City Normal CoDege, for aid with 
the Notes on the opening scenes. I also make grateful 
acknowledgment to the Publishers, who have been most 
considerate in waiting for the long delayed completion of 
an undertaking that has been repeatedly interrupted by 
unforeseen obligations. W A H 

New York, June, 191 2. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE PLACE OF KABALE UND LIEBE IN SCHILLER'S 

CAREER 

Schtller's dramatic production falls into two periods, 
each of about six years* duration and separated by an in- 
ternal of twelve years. This division is based upon the 
completion of the two dramas, Die Räuber (1781) and Wal- 
lenstein (1799), with which the periods respectively began; 
each drama had been two or three years in course of com- 
position. Of Schiller's nine completed dramas, four {Die 
Räuber, Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos) belong to the 
first period, five (Wallenstein, Maria Stuart, Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans, Die Braut von Messina, Wilhelm Teil) to the 
second. With the exception öf Don Carlos the early dramas 
are in prose, while all those of the so-called classical period 
are in verse. In content, as well as in form, they are radi- 
cally different, but in theme and import some resemblances 
are discoverable. Don Carlos marks, in some respects, a 
transition from the earlier to the later manner, but is es- 
sentially a product of the poet's youth. It was followed by 
a period of study and production in history, philosophy and 
esthetics which materially modified Schiller's ideas and 
ideals. From his changed viewpoint and under the con- 
tributory influence of close intercourse with Goethe the 
great dramas of his last years were written. Both the poet 
and his critics assign to these masterpieces a far higher 
place than to the dramas of his youth. Schiller's sister-in- 
law 1 even teils us that in his later years "he did not like to 
speak of Die Räuber and his other early dramas; it often 
seemed, indeed, as if he wished they were not printed. ,, 

1 Karoline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben (Cotta, Weltlit.), p. 20z. 

ix 



X INTRODUCTION 

This is confirmed by Goethe's Statement to Eckermann 1 
that Schiller had made a vain attempt to revise his first 
three plays for the Weimar stage, "for they were intoler- 
able to him and he would not have them produced in their 
original form." More than once Schiller the critic dealt 
unjustly with Schiller the poet. These early plays do honor 
alike to the author's genius and to his conscience, and a 
knowledge of them is indispensable to a proper apprecia- 
tion of his life and art. 

Kabale und Liebe was the last of Schillert prose dramas, 
the last but one {Die Braut von Messina) to deal with ficti- 
tious characters 2 and incidents. Written in the most try- 
ing period of his life, it is the most subjective of Schiller's 
plays, the most spontaneous and immediate expression of 
what lay nearest his heart. Not even Die Räuber is so es- 
sentially the product of the author's experience, the mirror 
of his environment. Both of these plays owe much to the 
literary influences by which the author was affected and to 
the spirit of revolt which dominated the last decades of the 
eighteenth Century. In Kabale und Liebe a type of drama 
to which Lessing, thirty years before, had given the initial 
impulse in Germany reached its climax; and this was, in 
turn, to serve as a prototype of its class in the succeeding 
Century. 

The foregoing indicates the matters to which the stu- 
dent's attention is directed in the topical discussion that 
follows. Chapters I and II (Genesis and the analysis of 
Plot and Structure) should be read as introductory to the 
text or parallel with it; the remainder should be postponed 
until the text is completed, although Chapters III and IV 
(Characters and Influences) should be consulted whenever 
reference is made from the Notes. In the latter will be 
found incidental criticism in immediate connection with 
the portion of the text under consideration, particularly 

i Eckermann, Gespräche mit Goethe. January 17, 1827. 

» But certain of these were modeled upon actual persons and the setting and 
background owe much to reality ; cf . infra, p. lix. (The story of Wilhelm Teil, now 
known to be in the main fictitious, was accepted as historical in Schiller's time.) 
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in the Comment appended to each group of scenes (e.g. 
I. 1-4 and 5-7, II. 1-3). Following the Notes is an Appen- 
dix containing a list of the principäl editions of the play 
and of the important works relating to it, many of which 
are cited in this Introduction. The Appendix also includes 
a brief review of the principäl translations and foreign stage 
versions. 

I. THE GENESIS OF KABALE UND LIEBE 1 

The memorable first Performance of Die Räuber occurred 
January 13, 1782. Schiller had secretly come to Mann- 
heim for the great occasion, absenting himself without leave 
from his post as regimental surgeon. After witnessing the 
unprecedented triiunph of this, his first play, he could not 
long endure the dull, distasteful routine at Stuttgart. Six 
months before a reviewer of the published drama had said 
that in this author, if ever, Germany might expect to find 
her Shakespeare. 

Schüler was anxious to see a second Performance of Die 
Räuber and wrote to Dalberg, May 24 {Briefe, I. 58), that 
he would Start for Mannheim on the morrow and hoped his 
play would be given during his short stay. The time chosen 
for the trip was during the absence of the Duke on a visit 
to Vienna. As before, Schiller did not ask for leave, know- 
ing well that it would be refused. His absence was known, 
however, to his superior officer. Schiller was accompanied 
by Frau von Wolzogen, who was later to be his benefactress, 
and Frau Vischer, with whom he lodged. They spent two 
days in Mannheim, but to their disappointment Die Räuber 
was not given. 2 This second taste of liberty made the 

1 The first-hand sources of Information respecting the composition are 
Schüler's letters, which have been edited by Fritz Jonas, in seven volumes 
(cited as Briefe), and the narrative of his friend and companion in flight, 
Andreas Streicher: Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in Mannheim. 
Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1836 (cited as Streicher). Reprinted in Cotta'sche 
Handbibliothek (cited as Repr.) and in Reclam's Universal-Bibliothck. 

* Contrary to the Statement usually made; cf . Karl Berger, Schüler. Sei» Leben 
und seine Werke, 1. 236, 638. 
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young surgeon more discontented than ever. "The con- 
trast between my fatherland and Mannheim," he writes 
Dalberg a few days later (Briefe, I. 60), "makes Stuttgart 
and all Swabian surroundings intolerable and loathsome." 
He would throw himself into Dalberg's arms. Schiller then 
suggests a formal plan of campaign to gain the Dnke's con- 
sent to his leaving Stuttgart. Dalberg is especially to em- 
phasize the glory .that will accrue to the Academy and its 
founder through the distinction attained by the young grad- 
uate. Schiller is, moreover, to have leave of absence for a 
definite period, returning to the Duke's Service at its ex- 
piration and in the interval not neglecting his study and 
practice of medicine. 

However much Dalberg wanted Schiller's. plays he was 
in no hurry to get the author on his hands. One play 
does not make a 2^caterbt(^tcr. Nor would the intendant 
risk offending the Duke of Württemberg by seeming to 
abet the young surgeon's defection from his Service, possi- 
bly in Opposition to his will. 

Meanwhile something happened which made Schiller's 
wish to leave Württemberg a resolve and at the same time 
materially lessened the chances of Dalberg's Cooperation. 
Toward the end of June the Duke learned somehow of 
Schiller's second Mannheim trip and punished him for the 
breach of discipline with two weeks' arrest, forbidding him 
all further communication with foreign parts. It was dur- 
ing this period of confinement (probably from June 28 to 
July 12, 1782) that Kabale und Liebe was conceived, ac- 
cording to Karoline von Wolzogen. 1 Streicher's Statement, 
(p. 110, Repr., p. 78) that Schiller was carrying in his mind 
the idea of writing this play from the time they lef t Mann- 
heim (i.e. September 30, after their flight from Stuttgart, 
as narrated below), does not disprove the earlier date. The 
necessity of finishing Fiesco before leaving Stuttgart, that 
he might have it ready to offer Dalberg, prevented his be- 
ginning actual work on a new play. Streicher adds, more- 

1 Schillers Leben, p. 37. 
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over, that "the plan had already so far progressed that the 
main incidents were clearly defined." Continuing, Strei- 
cher says that the author "undertook this tragedy more as 
an attempt to see whether he could descend to the middle- 
class sphere than with the intention of devoting himself fre- 
quently or permanently to this species of composition. ,, 
The development of the so-called bürgerliche« £rauerftnel, 
just then the most populär type of drama, and Schillert 
indebtedness to several of his predecessors in this field, will 
be discussed in a subsequent chapter. Suffice it to say here, 
in view of Streicher's remark, that two such plays, which 
have obviously furnished some motifs for Kabale und Liebe, 
had lately occupied Schillert attention — one of them in- 
deed in the very period of his arrest. Writing to Dalberg, 
December 12, 1781 (Briefe, I. 50), he mentions Baron von 
Gemmingen, who had given a reading of Die Räuber at 
Mannheim, and says that he has found Der deutsche 
Hausvater "uncommonly good." Gemmingen's play had 
achieved considerable success at Mannheim (1780) and 
Schiller would naturally study it carefully if he were plan- 
ning an attempt in this field. In the letter of July 15, 1782 
(Briefe, I. 63), telling Dalberg of his arrest, he mentions 
two books which the intöndant had lent him, evidently 
with the idea of suggesting subjects for dramatic treatment. 
One was St. Real's 'historicar novel, Dom Carlos, the other 
a volume of plays by Heinrich Leopold Wagner dedicated 
to Dalberg. Of the latter he mentions the translation of 
Macbeth, in his opinion utterly without merit, and the orig- 
inal drama, Die Kindermörderin. This play, he says, "has 
pathetic situations and interesting features. But it does 
not rise above the level of mediocrity. It works but little 
on my feelings and is too watery." Nevertheless, as will be 
seen later, this play gave Schiller some important sugges- 
tions for characterization and furthered the plan which 
he was working out in these two weeks. An entirely new 
element, the attack on princely licentiousness and misrule, 
was supplied by the author's experience. His own hard lot, 
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the yoke of tyranny which was just then resting so heavily 
upon him, — it was this that added to the familiär theme 
of love opposed by barriers of class distinction the indict- 
ment of a vicious aristocracy. It was this, as Thomas says, 
that " tipped his pen with fire." 1 

In the letter to Dalberg last mentioned he asks for a Posi- 
tion at Mannheim and urges speedy action. Unless he can 
come soon he "will be forced to take a step that will 
make it impossible for him to remain in Mannheim." His 
Fiesco will be ready to submit to Dalberg by the middle of 
August. Dalberg took no notice of this letter. 

Matters were made still worse by the affair of the Grisons, 2 
which occurred in August. In Act II, Scene 3 of Die Räu- 
ber the Swiss canton is called " the Athens of modern scoun- 
drels." The allusion was merely incidental and Schiller 
probably had no thought of its being taken seriously. In 
any event it is said to have been a deserved rebuke by rea- 
son of the notorious maladministration of justice which 
prevailed there. It was not long before protest was made, 
first in print, then by letter to Schiller, who ignored the de- 
mand for retraction. A certain Ludwigsburg omcial, named 
Walter, then brought the matter to Karl Eugen's atten- 
tion. Schiller was ordered henceforth to submit his wri- 
tings to the Duke before publication. He refused and was 
forbidden to write any more plays on penalty of being 
cashiered and imprisoned in the fortress of Hohenasperg. 
This was no idle threat for the poet Schubart had lan- 
guished there, without trial, since 1776. 

Schiller now resolved upon flight and worked with all pos- 
sible diligence to complete Fiesco. Before taking this step 
he made a last appeal to the Duke (September 1, Briefe, 
I. 65), humbly begging permission to continue his Hterary 
work and promising to submit everything to a rigid censor- 
ship. This letter the Duke would not receive and Schiller 
was forbidden to send any further Communications. 

1 Calvin Thomas, The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller, p. 127. 
* Cf.Karl Berger, I. 240 f. Reinhold Steig, Euphorien, XII. 233 ff. 
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A favorable opportunity for flight was offered by the 
visit of the Russian crown prince Paul, September 17-25, 
during which time the court would be occupied with a con- 
tinuous round of social gaiety. The flight would hardly 
have been possible without the moral and financial support 
of his noble friend, Andreas Streicher, who cheered him 
with unfailing sympathy and literally shared with him his 
last cent in the crucial weeks that followed* the flight. 1 He 
had also the offer of a place of refuge from Frau von Wol- 
zogen, whose house at Bauerbach was to become his asylum 
in time of direst need. 

On the evening of September 22 Schiller and Streicher left 
Stuttgart unobserved. Traveling by carriage (as Dr. Ritter 
and Dr. Wolf, respectively) during most of that night and 
the following day, they reached Mannheim on the twenty- 
fourth. Dalberg was attending the festivities at Stuttgart, 
so they presented themselves to Meyer, manager of the 
National Theater. Meyer made Schiller write forthwith to 
the Duke, begging forgiveness for his flight and permission 
to return under a promise that the prohibition of his liter- 
ary work be removed (Briefe, I. 68). A few days later a 
reply came from General Aug6, to the effect that the Duke 
was "very graciously disposed" and Schiller should return 
at once. The latter prudently asked for more definite as- 
surance, which was not forthcoming. It is doubtful whether 
Schiller, having once fled, honestly wished to return, or 
whether he was merely trying to pacify the prudent Meyer. 
At any rate he knew better than to hazard a return on the 
vague terms proposed. 

September 26 Fiesco was read to a committee of the Mann- 
heim Company. Dalberg had not yet returned. Schiller's 
Swabian accent and monotonous declamation made this 
reading an utter failure. Disappointed and chagrined, 
Schiller and Streicher went back to their lodgings. The 
manuscript was left with Meyer overnight and when Strei- 

1 In his book, already referred to, Streicher has left a most valuable account 
of Schiller's flight and wanderings. 
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eher sought him early the next morning he completely re- 
versed his judgment. Fiesco was "much better construeted 
than Die Räuber; it must have an early produetion." 1 

As nothing could be learned of the Duke's attitude or in- 
tentions respecting the young fugitive, it seemed prudent to 
leave Mannheim for a time. September 30 Schiller and 
Streicher started on foot for Frankfurt, where they arrived 
on the second day f ollowing and took simple lodgings in the 
suburb Sachsenhausen. The next day Schiller wrote to 
Dalberg asking him to advance three hundred florins on 
Fiesco, which he promised to have ready for the stage in 
three weeks. In this letter (Briefe, I. 70) he teils the in- 
tendant frankly of his desperate need and of his anxiety to 
pay debts in Stuttgart amounting to two hundred florins. 
The eagerly awaited answer brought bitter disappointment, 
for Meyer wrote that Baron Dalberg would make no ad- 
vance on Fiesco, which was not available in its present 
form, and that nothing could be done until the revision 
should be completed. Schiller deeided to return to Mann- 
heim, or the immediate vicinity, where he could live more 
cheaply while revising Fiesco and at the same time be near 
his friends Schwan (a publisher) and Meyer. He and 
Streicher were obliged, however, to remain about two weeks 
in Sachsenhausen, awaiting a remittance from the latter's 
mother, for their scanty funds were wholly exhausted. The 
poet was still fearful of pursuit and wrote to his Stuttgart 
friend, Dr. Jacobi, that he was on his way to Berlin and 
would probably go from there to St. Petersburg. 

During these two weeks Schiller had worked on the sce- 
nario of his new play, Luise Millerin (as Kabale und Liebe 
was first called), and so greatly did it interest him that the 
revision of Fiesco was an unwelcome interruption. On their 
return from Frankfurt the two friends took lodgings at 
Oggersheim, a village about an hour's walk from Mann- 
heim. As the letters from Stuttgart continued to urge the 
utmost secrecy, Schiller here took the name of Dr. Schmidt. 

1 Cf. Streicher, p. 90 ff., Repr., p. 65 ff. 
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The very first evening at Oggersheim Schiller resumed work 
on Luise Millerin, the characters of which, as Streicher teils 
ns (p. 120, Repr., p. 84), he found would be peculiarly 
suited to the members of the Mannheim Company. For 
the next week he devoted himself continuously to this play. 
Streicher's Clavichord had been sent from Mannheim and 
his music was often invoked as an accompaniment to the 
poet's work. During the long autumn evenings he would 
pace up and down the room in the moonlight while Streicher 
played. 

But it was imperative that he complete Fiesco, for Octo- 
ber was drawing to a close and Streicher's money was nearly 
gone. Finally, early in November, the task was completed 
and once more he waited in suspense for Dalberg's verdict. 
It was the end of the month before the answer came that 
"even in this revision the tragedy could not be produced, 
that accordingly it could not be accepted nor could any 
honorarium be granted for it." No reasons for the rejec- 
tion of the play were vouchsafed. 

Shortly before this it had been decided that Schiller 
could not with safety remain in Mannheim. As a matter of 
fact the Duke seems to have taken no notice of Schiller's 
flight and the poet was at no time actually in danger of 
pursuit. After his arrest the previous summer Schiller had 
spoken of his intended flight to Frau von Wolzogen, one of 
his most intimate Stuttgart friends and the mother of two 
fellow students in the Academy. She had offered him a 
refuge, should he need it, pn her baronial estate at Bauer- 
bach, a short distance from Meiningen. In his straits Schil- 
ler bethought himself of her promise. She redeemed it 
without hesitation, with the understanding that his iden- 
tity was to remain a secret during his stay. On the last day 
of November he set out for Bauerbach, bidding a tender 
farewell at Worms to the faithful Streicher, who was to re- 
main at Mannheim. It was bitterly cold and Schiller was 
ill-equipped for the stage-coach journey of seven days. He 
reached Meiningen on the forenoon of December 7 and alter 
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dining with Reinwald, the ducal librarian, to whom he had 
letters, walked out to Bauerbach, three or four miles dis- 
tant. It was a dreary little village, inhabited by the simple 
peasant-subjects of Frau von Wolzogen, but it was a wel- 
come refuge, as well from the dreaded pursuit as from anx- 
iety for his daily needs. His letters to Streicher and 
Schwan the next day {Briefe, I. 81, 83) show the happiness 
and contentment he has found in this asylum. 

Schiller remained in Bauerbach nearly eight months (tili 
July 24, 1783) and to this period the composition of Kabale 
und Liebe mainly belongs. He lost no time in getting to 
work and two days after his arrival sends Reinwald a list 
of eighteen or twenty books that he wishes to consult. 
These include the critical writings of Lessing and two of 
Shakespeare^ plays, Othello and Romeo and Jtdiet. Two 
weeks later he asks that the latter play be sent as soon as 
possible, since he wants something from it for his new 
drama. Among the other books named are Robertsons 
History of ScoÜand and St. R6aFs novel Dom Carlos, indi- 
cating that he was already thinking of his next play. 1 From 
this it would seem that Luise Millerin was nearing comple- 
tion and indeed he wrote Reinwald, December 17, that his 
new tragedy would be ready to submit for his examination 
within two weeks. Schiller, however, was always sanguine 
respecting the completion of his plays and was ever plan- 
ning in advance for the next one. How much had been 
written at Oggersheim we do not know, but according to 
Streichens account it must have been considerable, for he 
worked on it unremittingly during the first week and after 
the revision of Fiesco was completed, early in November, 
three weeks elapsed while he was awaiting Dalberg's de- 
cision. 

Schillert work was pleasantly interrupted early in the 
new year by the arrival of Frau von Wolzogen and her 
daughter Charlotte, an attractive girl of sixteen. They re- 

1 He was considering the dramatization of the stoiy of Mary Stuart as well 
as that of Don Carlos. 
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mained about three weeks, spending some time at Walldorf, 
the estate of Frau von Wolzogen's brotlier, Forest Commis- 
sioner von Ostheim. Here Schiller made a visit of several 
days and found the first congenial society he had enjoyed 
since Coming to Bauerbach. Apparently Frau von Wol- 
zogen feit some anxiety lest her relation to the fugitive 
should be discovered, for at her request he wrote her a de- 
coy letter, dated from Hannover (Briefe, I. 91), in which he 
declares bis intention of going to England and later to North 
America, should the Revolution end successfully. With 
the same purpose he writes to Streicher, January 14 (Briefe, 
I. 92), that Frau von Wolzogen's duty to her children 
has obliged her to withdraw her aid. In this letter he says 
that Luise Millerin is done. This may, as Minor thinks, be 
a misstatement, or it may be that the first draf t was actu- 
ally completed at that time. In any case the play was not 
in satisfactory shape, for two weeks later (January 29) he 
writes to Reinwald that Luise Millerin is racking his brain. 
"You cannot believe what an effort it costs to work myself 
into a new kind of compositum" (meaning the bürgcrlic^cö 
Xrauerfptel). Probably he was engaged in polishing the 
first draft preparatory to making a clean copy, for on Feb- 
ruary 14 he requests Reinwald to send him some good 
paper for that purpose. Ten days or two weeks later 
(Briefe, I. 99) he writes Reinwald concerning his negotia- 
tions with the Leipzig publisher Weigand, who was willing 
to accept the new play without examining the manuscript 
and to pay for it in advance of publication. Weigand, how- 
ever, wanted Schiller to write a prose tale, to be published 
with Luise Millerin, and the negotiations came to naught. 
The drama must have been completed to his satisfaction 
at this time, for he now devotes himself to preparation for 
his next work. 

Luise Millerin, however, was still to cost much labor be- 
fore it should receive the form in which we know it as 
Kabale und Liebe. Through Streicher news of the play had 
reached Mannheim and inquiries were made. Dalberg 
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made overtures and sought to excuse his shabby treatment 
of the poet (Briefe, I. 106). 1 To Reinwald (Briefe, I. 107) 
Schiller expressed his doubt as to whether the drama would 
be to Dalberg's liking. The possible disadvantages of the 
work are set forth in a diplomatic letter to Dalberg, dated 
April 3 (Briefe, I. 110): "Aside from the large number of 
characters and complicated plot, the satirical tendency, 
which is perhaps not duly restrained, and the ridicule of an 
aristocratic species of fools and scoundrels, this tragedy has 
the fault of alternating the comic and the tragic, humor and 
terror, and although the ending is tragic enough, some 
humorous characters and situations have a prominent 
place." If these faults should not seem objectionable, the 
play would, perhaps, be satisfactory. They are, however, 
essential to the work and if it cannot be produced with 
them, the author had better withhold it. 

Schiller is evidently concerned to prepare Dalberg for 
some dangerous features of the play and, especially, to 
treat his overtures with becoming dignity and reserve, 
mindful of the snubs which he had received when he had 
made advances. "I have written him about its many 
faults," he teils Reinwald, "so that he may see how little I 
wish to seek his patronage." It is clear, too, that he will 
not mutilate this play at Dalberg's behest as he had been 
forced to do with Die Räuber. It is evident, however, that 
Schiller either greatly exaggerated the "faults" or that he 
later made considerable changes, for they are'only in part 
characteristic of Kabale und Liebe as we have it. In par- 
ticular, we find neither a multipKcity of characters nor an 
involved plot. Dalberg was not deterred by Schiller's 
warning. Indeed, these so-called faults were merits, from 
the standpoint of the stage, and the author should send 
him the play as soon as possible (Briefe, I. 116). Don Carlos 
was accordingly put aside until Luise M Hierin should be 
ready. 

1 The intendant probably feit that he could again, with safety, interest him- 
seif in Schiller. 
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In spite of Dalberg's wülingness to take Luise Millerin as 
Schiller had described it, the author subjected the play to a 
thorough revision, which took about three months of hard 
work. As usual, he is over-sanguine about its completion, 
for on April 24, he expects to have it finished, for the most 
part, in a week (Briefe, I. 120). As usual, too, he is eager to 
get it off his hands in order to go at his next play, in this 
case Don Carlos, which Dalberg had originally suggested 
and was urging him to continue. On May 3, however, it is 
still far from completion and is making him rise every 
morning at five (Briefe, I. 120). He finds it hard to do 
good work under such pressure but, nevertheless, the play 
is improving. Reinwald must no longer be startled by 
changes. These, he had said in the letter of April 24, were 
very extensive (»2Mne ,2utfe SWitterin' tyibt id(j fe^r toerän* 
bert M ) and at first not at all to his liking (»Da« ift ettoa« 
SBer&afete«, fdjon gemalte ©adjen jermdjten au muffen"), but 
now "his Lady (Milford) is interesting him almost as 
much as his sweetheart 1 in Stuttgart." A week later he is 
hinderedby some matters of doubt and by May 22 he has 
made no progress (Briefe, I. 121, 122). Nor did he make 
any for the next three or four weeks. On May 20, Frau von 
Wolzogen and Lotte arrived from Stuttgart. After visiting 
their relatives and making trips to Gotha and Meiningen 
they returned to Bauerbach for the first two weeks of 
June. Schiller is desperately in love with Lotte and is tor- 
mented by jealousy of one Winkelmann, a favored suitor 
for her hand. In letters to Frau von Wolzogen between 
May 20 and 30 he states his feelings very frankly. He will 
gladly sacrifice the poet's laureis for the happiness of posses- 
sing Lotte's love (Briefe, I. 125) — realizing, probably, that 
his present precarious existence hardly qualified him for 
matrimony. And this, he feit, was not the only obstacle, for 

1 Hb Dulzinea was probably, as Minor (Schiller. Sein Leben und seine Werke, 
II. 109) thinks, Charlotte von Wolzogen. Maltzahn, however, identifies her 
with Frau Vischer, Boxberger (Archiv für Literaturgeschichte, v. 266) with Fran- 
zjaka von Hohenheircu 
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his name was piain Schiller, while Lotte's was von Wolzogen. 
He seems to have received no encouragement either from 
Lotte or from her mother and the matter was for Schiller 
by no means as serious as he conceived it to be. 1 

Such a State of mind was scarcely favorable to serious 
work and after Lotte's departure he finds it difficult to re- 
sume. June 14 he wrote Reinwald that he would have not 
more than two or three acts ready for him to take on a 
journey he was about to make. Nearly a month afterward 
(July 10) he has not yet sent them. The visit of Lotte was, 
however, of some positive consequence. She left her im- 
print on the heroine and her admirer's jealousy may have 
found an echo in some important passages of the tragedy 
(cf. p. lvi). 

That the changes made in this period were considerable 
and significant seems certain from Schiller's utterances, as 
quoted above, but their nature is almost wholly a matter 
of speculation. What is probably a discarded fragment of 
the revision (not of the first draft, as has been supposed; cf. 
p. liii) was found among the papers of Frau von Wolzogen. 
It consists of a Single quarto leaf and begins with the words 
„etnft Qcgcncinanbcr ftettt," in this edition page 41, line 7, 
and continues to p. 42, 1. 20 with little Variation from the 
present text (cf. N. 42. 19), save that Ferdinand's name is 
Wieser instead of Walter („3dj bin nidjt bic Abenteurerin, SBtefer, 
für bte ©ie midj galten," cf. 41. 14). His words *3dj bin begte* 
riß" (41. 11) are missing. Following the Lady's words, »3»efet 
berbammen ©te tnidj!" (42. 19), Ferdinand, in the fragment 
says: w $)aS ift totber bte Slbrebe, Sabty — ©te foUten ftdj öon änKagen 
reinigen unb tnadjen tnidj ju einem SBerbredjer — gludj über . . ." 
Here the fragment ends. In the present text these words are 
found on page 44, line n. A significant part (42. 25-44. 9) 
of the Lady's narrative is missing and was probably not 

1 It was about a year later (June 7, 1784) that he definitely asked Frau von 
Wolzogen for Lotte's hand, the engagement with Winkelmann having mean- 
while been broken. Frau von Wolzogen's refusal was kind, but final, and Schiller 
accepted it with good grace. 
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found elsewhere in the scene as then written. It is believed 
that Schiller was revising the scene at the time when he 
wrote to Reinwald that "his Lady was interesting him" and 
that her character was somewhat modified here and in her 
subsequent röle, as will be explained below. This and the 
introduction of Ferdinand's jealousy as a tragic motive are 
thought to have been the most important changes in the 
Bauerbach revision. 

On July 24 Schiller suddenly left Bauerbach, apparently 
with the intention of returning. Reinwald had for some 
time urged him to go to some city where he might und en- 
couragement and opportunity, and the overtures of Dalberg 
seemed to Warrant his return to Mannheim. The intendant 
was absent when he arrived, July 27, but he was cordially 
received by Streicher and Meyer. Dalberg returned two 
weeks later. He treated Schiller very cordially and pro- 
posed that he attach himself to the Mannheim Theater. 
The result was that Schiller made a contract for one year, 
from September 1, 1783, by which he bound himself to fur- 
nish three plays, including Fiesco and Luise Millerin. He 
was to have three hundred florins salary and the receipts of 
one Performance of each play, reserving the right of publi- 
cation and of sale to other theaters. 

Meanwhile (August 13) Luise Mitterin had been read be- 
fore a large Company at Dalberg's house and had made a 
very favorable impression, resulting probably in Dalberg's 
definite offer, for the contract was closed one week later. 
The revision had doubtless been completed before his de- 
parture from Bauerbach. But once accepted for the stage 
it had to be subjected to further changes, chiefly in the 
way of cutting and polishing. During the first weeks in 
September a severe malarial epidemic prevailed in Mann- 
heim which Schiller did not escape. His f riend Meyer, who 
had aided him in his negotiations with Dalberg, died of 
the fever. When the poet was able to resume work he 
concluded to complete first the revision of Fiesco and 
then that of Luise Millerin, Fiesco was finished about 
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the middle of November and the first Performance 
occurred January n, 1784. It achieved only a moderate 
success. 

It was during the next three weeks that the final work 
for the stage production of Luise Millerin was done. The 
printing of the work began in January. March 7, Schiller 
received a honorarium of six and a half Carolins (about $29) 
from the pubUsher Schwan and it appeared in book form 
at Easter, March 28, with a dedication to Dalberg. Shortly 
before its completion Schiller had renamed the play Kabale 
und Liebe (cf. N. 51. 4) 1 a title suggested by Iffiand, for 
whom Schiller had lately done a similar service in naming 
the actor-playwright's successful drama, Verbrechen aus 
Ehrsucht. Schillert play has suffered no essential changes 
since this first edition. Unlike his first two plays, Kabale 
und Liebe was produced on the stage soon af ter its publica- 
tion, the first Performance being given at Frankfurt by 
Grossmann's Company April 13, 1784, that at Mannheim 
occurring two days later. 

Unlike the Räuber and Fiesco y too, Kabale und Liebe 
was not mutilated for the stage. The copy prepared for 
the Mannheim Theater has, unfortunately, not been pre- 
served, but it seems to have been essentially unchanged 
except for necessary cuts — Schillert plays always ex- 
ceeded the possible limits of stage-production — and the 
elimination of certain violent expressions for political or 
esthetic reasons. The Statement frequently made, that 
one whole scene (II. 2) was omitted has proved to be er- 
roneous (cf. p. cii). Streicher {Schülers Flucht, p. 173, 
Repr., p. 117) says of the final revision that Schiller "found 
it necessary to add little, but to omit much. Although 
much seemed faulty, no change could be made in the 
scenes which promised to arouse the most interest. He had 
to content himself with toning down the elevated language, 
softening some expressions and expunging others." He 
used some care also, says Streicher, in disguising persons 

1 Tbe reference is to the Note conunenting on page 51, line 4. 
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and places, to avoid for himself unpleasant consequences; 
but in this disguise he only partly succeeded — if, indeed, 
he meant to do more. 

IL PLOT AND STRUCTURE 

The action of the play occurs in a small Geraum city, 
the capital of a principality not definitely located. The 
time is during the American Revolution, in the mouth of 
February (cf. N. 123. 21). The play occupies two (or, 
possibly, three) days (cf. N. 75. 13, 82. 6). The scenes take 
place in three different houses, that of the music master 
Miller, of President von Walter, the prince's prime minister, 
and of Lady Milford, the prince's mistress. There is a change 
of scene once in each act except the fifth. 

Three months before the opening of the play Major 
Ferdinand von Walter, the president's son, had come to 
_. Miller for lessons on the flute. He became 

_ p ^ acquainted with the music master's daughter 
Luise and quickly feil in love with her. He 
has been a frequent visitor at Miller's house, much to the 
delight of Frau Miller who is ambitious for her daughter's 
future and is sure that his intentions are honorable. Her 
father, however, is opposed to the young nobleman's Visits 
and has no faith in him, believing, as he does, that mar- 
riage is out of the question. He has accordingly obtained 
Luise's promise that she will give Ferdinand up and try 
to overcome her love. Ferdinande father knows nothing 
of the attachment. This is the Situation at the opening of 
the play. 

The Exposition occupies Scenes 1-4 of Act I. In these 
scenes five principal characters appear: Luise and Ferdi- 
_ . . nand, her father and mother, and Wurm, 

. j? «^ _ President von Walter's secretary. Miller's 
' * 4 determination to put a stop to Ferdinand^ 
Visits (Scene 1) makes it clear that the lovers will encounter 
Opposition. A more serious danger threatens when Wurm 
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comes to press his suit for Luise's hand and meets a double 
rebuff (Scene 2); from the mother because she believes her 
daughter is "destined to be a fine lady," from the father 
because he feels an ill-concealed dislike for the "sneak- 
ing, repulsive quiU-driver." The failure of Wurm's 
suit and his resentment of the treatment accorded him 
motivate the Initial Imptdse, his report to the president 
(I. 5). When the lovers themselves appear an added 
dement of conflict is introduced. Luise has dutifully 
resolVed to renounce Ferdinand (Scene 3), while he 
scorns the barriers of rank that seem to her insuperable 
(Scene 4). 

The Ascending Action occupies the remainder of Act I 
and all of Acts II and III, the Climax being reached in the 
A -. last scene of Act III. In the Ascending Ac- 

A ti ^^ t * on *^ e l° vers are on ^ defensive, the plot 
- __ttt being carried by the Opposition through four 
* 5 ' successive stages. The first three attempts 
to part the lovers fail utterly. In these force is used, first 
against Ferdinand, then against Luise; in both cases it is 
Ferdinand who makes successful resistance, Luise remain- 
ing wholly passive. In the final attempt intrigue is sub- 
stituted for force and succeeds, in so far as the immediate 
result, the estrangement of the lovers, is concerned. The 
ultimate purposes of the conspirators, however, are not ac- 
complished. The consequences of this attempt, which 
bring the drama to its climax, appear in Acts IV and V and 
constitute the Descending Action. 

The Initial Impulse, or exciting force of the drama- 
tic action, is Wurm's report to President von Walter 
T **i 1 T °* Ferdinande relations with the music 

1 _ " master's daughter. The president decides 
p ' * to carry out forthwith his plan, already 

made, to marry Ferdinand to the Duke's mistress, Lady 
Milford, through whom he controls the Duke. He will 
inform Ferdinand that very morning of the proposed mar- 
riage. 
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The execution of this resolve marks the first stage of 
the Ascending Action. Before the interview with his 
_. « son he instructs one of his tools, the brain- 

- Ä _ > ^ g less busybody von Kalb, to announce 
* ^ to Lady Milford that Ferdinand will presently 

call to ask her hand. He is also to spread the news 
of the betrothal (Scene 6). When the president teils 
Ferdinand his plan (Scene 7) he meets with an in- 
dignant and vehement refusal and finds that his son's 
abhorrence of the notorious courtesan is not the sole 
impediment to his marriage, whereupon he angrily com- 
mands him to go to Lady Milford. With this Act I 
ends. 

The second stage results from the first and would not be 
considered separately were it not for the introduction of a 
« - „ new apposing force. Two introductory scenes 
_. _ ™ lead up to the main scene, the interview 
between Ferdinand and Lady Milford, and 
prepare us for the surprise and the revulsion of f eeling which 
the major experiences. Scene 1, in fact, completes the Ex- 
position by introducing the last principal character. What 
we have heard of Milford has given the impression of an 

_ ... infamous courtesan, but she proves to be a 

Exposition i_ j ,.1: j i. 

n woman who deserves sympathy and respect. 

This marriage is her plan, not to perpetuate 
her relation with the Duke, but to end it forever. The 
scene serves further to outline more clearly the background 
against which the action plays, the picture of princely 
frivolity, waste and vice that is such a significant factor in 
this drama. This is preeminently the purpose of the Epi- 
sode introduced in Scene 2. While, as is always the case 

_ . - with an episode, it has no bearing upon the 

Episode ,. ., . ., 1 . .-j 1. £ 

_T action, it gives a tembly vivid glimpse of 

the inhuman solcher trafnc which pays for 

the wanton display described in the preceding scene and 

further accentuates the better side of Lady Milford's 

character. 
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Thus prepossessed in MilforcTs favor we can hear with 
sympathy the story of her life with which she makes reply 
__ . - to Ferdinande denunciation and can under- 

__ stand his change of feeling toward her. With 

* * an effort he resists her appeal and confesses 
his love for Luise. Milford cannot suffer the indignity of a 
refusal and will force the marriage at any cost. This is no 
idle threat and the peril of the lovers seems to be greatly 
increased. This scene, as explained elsewhere (p. xxii, cf. 
N. 42, 19), is believed to have undergone changes in the 
course of the compositum, due to the elaboration of Mil- 
ford's r61e (cf. p. liii). 

The remainder of Act II is devoted to the third stage of 

the Ascending Action, the president's attempt to frighten 

. A Luise and her parents by means of brutal in- 

tage gu j t ^ w jüch shall force Ferdinand to abandon 

* *~^ her. Scenes 4 and 5 are preparatory; 6 and 
7 are actually a single scene, interrupted only by the en- 
trance of the police. After the interview with Ferdinand 
the president made inquiries about Miller, of which the 
latter has heard. He resolves to go to the president imme- 
diately (Scene 4), but is interrupted by Ferdinand who 
enters breathless (Scene 5), having ascertained or divined 
his father's intention. He is still under the spell of Mil- 
ford's charms but the sight of Luise dissipates it and he 
resolves to sunder every natural tie, if need be, for her 
sake. He is about to hurry to his father when the latter 
enters (Scene 6). With coarse insult the president terri- 
fies Luise and so angers Miller that the latter threatens to 
throw him out, whereupon he ordere the arrest of the whole 
family. Ferdinand with the utmost difficulty controls him- 
self and begs his father to desist, for his own sake. When 
all eise fails he teils his father that if Luise is not released 
he will expose the crime by which he had gained the presi- 
dency. 

With Act HI the intrigue proper begins and it is this 
which brings the action to its climax. The three successive 
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attempts to coerce Ferdinand having failed the President 
is ready to take counsel of Wurm who has had no part in 
F rth ^t tnese doings, not having appeared since his 
a * ttt report to the President, in I. 5. He had 

doubted Ferdinande acquiescence in the plan 
for his marriage and had feared that the president's at- 
tempt at coercion would fail. 

Scenes 1-3 are preparatory and are similar in technique 
to Scenes 5 and 6 of Act I. The characters who appear 
Preparatory are ' resp^^ty* ^ S3Lme - In I. 5 the presi- 
Scenes ( * ent P^ns ^ e course ol action, the success of 

Uj which Wurm doubts; in III. 1 the latter takes 

the initiative, while the president questions 
the feasibility of his plan. Wurm declares that he will make 
Ferdinand resign Luise voluntarily and both the president's 
end and his own will be gained. He beheves, and rightly, 
that it is only necessary to excite Ferdinande jealousy; the 
rest will take care of itself. Miller is to be arrested and 
threatened with capital punishment because of his insult 
to the president (II. 6), and his peril will force Luise to 
write a compromising letter which is to be played into Fer- 
dinande hands. A solemn oath is to prevent betrayal of 
the plot by Luise or her {ferents. As Ferdinande supposed 
rival the president selects von Kalb (Scene 2) who has 
enough at stake to make him accept, somewhat reluctantly, 
the dangerous part. Meanwhile Miller and his wife have 
been arrested and Wurm has prepared the letter for dicta- 
tion to Luise (Scene 3). 

Strong adverse criticism has been made of the very points 
in this intrigue which the president questions — the proba- 
bility that Luise would write the letter, that Ferdinand 
would be convinced of her infidelity and that she would 
keep her oath; Wurme doubt as to making Ferdinand be- 
lieve that von Kalb was his rival is likewise supported. It 
seems as if the author had anticipated this criticism in the 
defense which he makes through the characters themselves 
(cf. Comment on III. 1-3). 
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While the technical Climax, or turning point, of the play 
is Luise's writing of the letter dictated by Wurm, in Scene 6, 
rr the interview of Ferdinand and Luise which 

_ „ immediately precedes (Scene 4) is essentially 

" involved in the reversal of conditions which 

the letter effects. He has resolved on flight; her father shall 
accompany them (cf. N. 72. 18). To his amazement Luise 
refuses. She wül not bring down his father's curse upon 
them. Their union would be a crime against the social 
order. It is her duty to renounce. Her persistent refusal 
is inexplicable to Ferdinand and at last he declares that 
it is not duty but love for another that keeps her here. 
The scene is obviously — perhaps too obviously (cf . Com- 
ment on III. 4-6) — designed to prepare Ferdinand for the 
compromising letter which Luise is to write. Left alone 
(Scene 5), she is filled with anxiety for her parents and with 
a foreboding of impending calamity. 

A few moments af ter Ferdinande departure Wurm enters 
(Scene 6). His plans have been well made, but neverthe- 
less it is only with the most diabolical cunning that he gains 
his end. When Wurm teils Luise that her father's life is 
in danger, she determines to go straight to the Duke. Wurm 
says her petition will undoubtedly be granted — for the 
price of her honor. There is but one way to save her father 
and this Miller himself has approved (which Statement is 
partly true, cf. p. xxxvii and N. 79. 28). In the greatest 
anguish she writes the lines which will justify Ferdinande 
jealous suspicion. She then is forced to go with Wurm and 
swear to acknowledge the letter as written voluntarily. 
With this scene, which occurs in the early evening, the first 
day ends and with it the Ascending Action of the drama. 

From the moment that Ferdinand finds Luise's letter to 
von Kalb the next day, it is he who carries the action. 
_ . r . . This sudden reversal of conditions, or Tragic 
TV _ CristSy regularly follows immediately upon the 

1V " x 2 Climax and bears the same relation to the De- 

scending Action as the Initial Impulse bears to the Ascend- 
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ing Action. Whereas hitherto the lovers have been on 
the defensive, the effect of the letter makes it piain that no 
further assaults will be necessary. The action will be be- 
tween the lovers, not against them. Ferdinand seeks von 
Kalb forthwith. He is beside himself with grief and rage 
at the thought of Luise's hypocrisy. Death shall be her 
atonement. 

The consummation of this atonement occupies the De- 
scending Action, which passes through two stages to the 
_ „ Caiastrophe. The first stage culminates in 

escenaing p er( j man( i» s re solve to take Luise's life and 

_. __ fi his own (IV. 4), the second in the confirma- 

* 3 * tion of this resolve and the preparation for 
its execution (V. 6). Between these stages the progress of 
the action is retarded for a time (IV. 6-9) by Lady Milf ord's 
attempt to induce Luise to resign Ferdinand, a belated and 
superfluous effort of the opposing force which, however, 
results in removing the last external obstacle to the union 
of the lovers, since it leads to Milford's own renunciation. 
For a short interval (V. 1) there is hope that the tragic out- 
come may be averted by Luise's revelation to Ferdinand 
(in a letter which she will send him), or by her flight before 
he shall arrive. The former escape is frustrated by Luise's 
destruction of the letter, the latter by Ferdinand's arrival 
at Miller's house (Scene 2). 

Although the evidence of Luise's perfidy seems damning, 
Ferdinand seeks confirmation from von Kalb (First Stage) 
_. _ and from Luise herseif (Second Stage). He 

TV _ demands a confession (Scene 3) and von Kalb 

* 3 " declares he has never even seen Luise. In his 
f right he is on the point of revealing the trick by which Fer- 
dinand has been deceived, but the latter is too enraged to 
listen. Ferdinand's wilful disregard of von Kalb's answer, 
in view of all that had preceded, is of doubtful probability 
(cf. Comment on IV. 1-5). He deems Luise's guilt con- 
firmed and determines to kill her and himself (Scene 4). 
Meanwhile von Kalb has reported to the president and the 
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latter comes (Scene 5) to teil the credulous Ferdinand that 
he withdraws his objection and will welcome Luise as a 
daughter. His words intensify Ferdinande fury. 

The remainder of Act IV is occupied by Lady Milford, 
who, at the close of her interview with Ferdinand (IL 3), 

RetardÄti ^^ vowe< ^ to separate him from Luise. She 
jy g_^ was not involved in the president's visit to 

* ^ Miller's or in Wurm's intrigue and was prob- 

ably not cognizant of either. Ferdinand's conduct (in IL 3) 
justines her in thinking that he could yet be won if Luise 
could be made to resign her claim. Accordingly Milford 
sends f or her, only to learn (Scene 6) that Luise herseif sought 
an interview, for what reason does not appear (cf . Comment 
on IV. 6-9). First by the subterfuge of asking Luise to ac- 
cept a position as her maid, then by threat and finally by 
pitiful entreaty, she tries to gain her end (Scene 7). Luise 
scorns the proffered employment and reads the Lady a 
pharisaical lecture on virtue. She defies her threats, but 
in answer to her plea she "makes a virtue of necessity" 
and gives up Ferdinand to Milford, telling her that the 
specter of a suicide will haunt their bridal. Schiller is uni- 
versally and justly censured for making Luise play the röle 
which he gives her in this scene (cf. Comment on IV. 6-9). 

Milford's pride revolts at the thought of accepting Luise's 
sacrifice (Scene 8). She will herseif renounce, not only Fer- 
dinand but her wealth and power as well, and by a lif e of vir- 
tue henceforth will atone for the past. She writes the Duke 
forthwith of her intention (Scene 9), summons her household 
and bids them farewell, then leaves her palace forever. 

The last stage of the action is seemingly halted by the 
opening scene of Act V. Two possibilities of averting the 
consequences of Ferdinand's resolve (IV. 4) 
Second Stage appear, but fail of realization. The actual 
V. 1-6 result is to make Luise's fate more certain, 

because of her complete Submission to her 
father's will. The scene thus conditions, in part, the action 
which follows. 
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Miller has been released and comes home during his 
daughter's absence at Lady Milford's. He goes out to seek 
her and does not return until twilight (Scene i). Luise 
has come back resolved to carry out her threat of self- 
destruction. She hints somewhat vaguely of her intention 
and asks her father to take a letter to Ferdinand. Miller 
reads the letter, in which Luise asks her lover to join her 
in death at midnight. If this letter is delivered there is 
still hope, for in it Luise teils him they have been tricked 
and that an oath seals her ups. But Miller wams her 
against the sin of self-destruction and implores her not to 
rob him of his all, her lue. To his joy she gives him her 
promise to live for his sake, renounces Ferdinand forever 
and tears up the letter. She begs him to take her away, 
and again there is a momentary chance of her escape. 
Hardly has old Miller joyfully assented when Ferdinand 
enters (Scene 2). With terrible irony he says that all ob- 
stacles to their union have disappeared and he has come to 
lead his bride to the altar. Miller tries to protect Luise 
from his cruel scorn, whereupon Ferdinand declares the 
old man is either a pander or a dupe and demands to know 
whether Luise has written- the letter to von Kalb. Prompted 
by her father she answers that she has. In spite of all, Fer- 
dinand had hoped that she could deny it and twice again 
he asks, only to receive each time a more decided answer. 
He must believe her guilty and in deepest despair he pre- 
pares to carry out his resolve. Luise's deliberate confirma- 
tion öf his belief in her guilt, without a word that she was 
not telling, and could not teil, all, has been severely criti- 
cized and is a vital factor in her character, as also in its 
bearing upon the Catastrophe (cf. p. xlii f.). 
_. . - The rapidly approaching Catastrophe is mo- 

mentarily halted by Ferdinande pity for Mil- 
*f^ 1er, as he realizes what Luise's death will mean 

' ° * to him. While Miller goes to see whether 

Luise has made the lemonade which Ferdinand had requested, 
the latter convinces himself that she is not worthy to live. 
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When Miller returns (Scene 5) Ferdinand puts him in 
good humor (despite what has just preceded, cf. p. xxxvii) 
by giving him a large sum of money which "is not current 
in the land whither he is about to make a journey." When 
Luise enters with the lemonade (Scene 6) Ferdinand gets 
rid of Miller by asking him to take a note to his father, 
although Luise begs that she may go instead. As she goes 
to the door with her father Ferdinand drops arsenic into 
the lemonade. Scenes 5 and 6 are actually preparatory to 
the Catastrophe, which after Scene 4 is clearly seen to be 
inevitable. 

Left with Ferdinand, Luise makes pitiful attempts to 

Start a conversation, only to call forth the most bitter de- 

n ♦ +*« t, nunciation. He drinks of the lemonade and 
vs&t&stropnG i_»j i_ j im tt .•_• i» 1 

v _« bids her do likewise. He contmues his cruel 

' reproaches until at last she can stand it 

no longer and intimates that if she could but speak he 
would not so misjudge her. Ferdinand will not let her die 
without a last opportunity to teil the truth. The certainty 
of death enables her to break her oath and she confesses 
how the letter was obtained. His first impulse is to use the 
f ew minutes of lif e that are left to him to wreak vengeance 
on his father. Luise with her last breath bids him forgive. 
As he seizes the glass again to hasten his own end, the Presi- 
dent and Wurm enter (Last Scene). Ferdinande letter 
had made known his purpose. Miller soon follows, then the 
police and a curious crowd. In their presence Ferdinand 
calls his father to account and the latter shifts the blame 
to Wurm. The secretary thereupon denounces his master 
as a murderer and declares he is ready to go to the scaff old 
if he can but take the president with him. The President 
obtains the consolation of a last sign of forgiveness from 
Ferdinand and surrenders to the police as the curtain falls. 



Schiller has nowhere surpassed the excellence in plot and 
structure of Kabale und Liebe. From the first rise of the cur- 
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tain, where Miller declares that " this business must end," 

to the final Catastrophe the action moves with unexampled 

„ „ rapidity and logical sequence. A more telling 

, _ . . exposition has never been written. Seidom has 
of Technique K ... . . , - , .. 

a dramatist invented so many powerful situa- 

tions within a Single play or kept the interest so uniformly 
tense. The unity of action has likewise been highly praised. 
The theme is the Separation of Ferdinand and Luise and this 
is constantly in view, from the first scene to the last. It 
seems in the beginning as if the lovers are to be the victims 
of force, but this gives way to intrigue, and in the end they 
become the authors of their own destruction. The back- 
ground against which the action plays contributes no small 
part to the dramatic effect. Where so much depends upon 
extraordinary premises these must have the stamp of real- 
ity. In such an atmosphere as Schiller has created those 
who are pure in lue and love cannot survive. Nor is this 
wickedness accidental, a mere foil to suffering vir tue; each 
crime has its valid motive. 

Some critics of the play believe that this very strength 
of plot has led to undue modification of the characters in 
certain of the circumstances in which they are involved. 
"The characters in Kabale und Liebe must adapt themselves 
to the situations," 1 whereas in Die Räuber they themselves 
create the situations*, which amounts to saying that Kabale 
und Liebe is a tragedy of incident rather than a tragedy of 
character. This criticism affects particularly Luise, Ferdi- 
nand and the president; in a less important degree Lady 
Milford. The objections raised will be noted in the discus- 
sion which follows. 

HI. CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 

In considering the characters of the play two groups nat- 
urally suggest themselves, the Miller family and their per- 
secutors, representing, respectively, the virtuous bourgeoisie 

1 Otto Ludwig, Shakespeare-Studien, I. 297. 
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and the vidous aristocracy. With the former is identified 
Ferdinand von Walter, by birth an aristocrat; with the latter 
the private secretary, Wurm, by birth plebeian. Frau 
Miller has not wholly escaped the taint of her environment, 
although her motives remain honest. The one group ex- 
emplifies elemental unspoiled Nature; the other artificial 
corrupt Convention. 

Of all the characters the best drawn is unquestionably the 
old music master. The critic Otto Ludwig, who found much 
--j.- - fault with the other characters, considered 

—. _.., him the truest dramatic figure that Schiller 

ever created. He has become a type of the 
honest, sturdy father of the middle class; rough without, but 
tender in his paternal devotion; jealous of his good name 
and private rights. He is of humble Station, somewhat 
above the peasantry, but below the upper middle class, as 
represented in the well-to-do merchant or professional man. 
He is by calling a musician and teacher of music, but it is 
with him a trade rather than an art. He is ambitious to 
better his condition, and particularly his daughter's (cf. 
V. s), but only within his class. He is proud to earn an 
honest Irving and asks no favors from aristocratic patrons 
(I. i). He will tolerate no talk of his daughter's making a 
fine marriage, for such plans always end disastrously. She 
must never be ashamed that her father is Miller the fiddler. 

The mingling of traits in Miller's character is absolutely 
faithful to the type. He is rough in speech, sometimes 
coarse, though not more so than fidelity to his character 
and Station demands. But to Luise he is seldom other than 
gentle in words and manner (a single exception in H. 4, 
where he is greatly excited and alarmed). True to Ufe he 
blames his wife for giving encouragement to Luise's foolish 
dreams and her reading of the "frivolous" romantic books 
which Ferdinand has brought. His part in II. 6, as his 
righteous wrath rights down his fear and he speaks his 
mind "in piain German" to the august intruder, is a tri- 
umph of the dramatist's art. In Scene 1 of the last act 
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Miüer's devotion to his child is shown with compelling 
pathos such as Schiller has perhaps equaled nowhere eise. 
When she has promised to live for his sake he gives way to 
an outburst of joy that makes a fearful contrast to her 
resignation of despair. 

Two acts of Miller seem out of keeping with his char- 
acter. First, and far the more important, his alleged assent 
to the plan of parting Luise and Ferdinand by means of the 
compromising letter which Wurm dictates. In III. 3 Wurm 
is about to go to Miller (who has just been arrested) with 
the proposal (cf 63. 1-5) and in III. 6 he assures Luise 
that her father expects her to effect his release. This can 
only be explained by assuming that Wurm had told the 
old man that Luise was to write a letter which would force 
Ferdinand to give her up, without letting him know its pur- 
port. It is to be noted that Ferdinand nowhere, in Miüer's 
presence, mentions the content of the letter. 

The other question raised refers to Miüer's conduct in 
V. 5, when Ferdinand gives him his purse nlled with gold. 
His delirious joy contrasts sharply with his emotion a few 
moments earlier. Schiller wishes to show the simplicity of 
his nature; this old man, who has known few joys, can for- 
get what has gone before in the possession of the gold that 
will enable him to give his daughter the accomplishments 
which he has coveted for her. Allowance must be made, 
too, for the delight he feels in the sole possession of his 
child. He may be selfish, but he is very human. Schiller 
sought to motivate Miüer's good-humored acquiescence to 
Ferdinande request immediately afterward when he sends 
him with a message to his father. It was necessary to get 
Miller out of the way, but his unwitting Cooperation should 
have been secured by other means. 

Frau Miller has a minor röle after the opening scenes. 
She is the typical mother of the bürgerttdje« Strauerfpiel, 
— foolishly ambitious for her daughter's future, lacking the 
sound common sense of her husband and doing her best to 
nullify his discipline. She must accordingly become the 
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object of his harsh denunciation and the poet gives her almost 
no opportunity to show even maternal tenderness. Yet in 
her judgment of Ferdinand she was wholly correct. It is 
Strange that she is allowed to disappear entirely after the 
Second Act. It would have been difficult to bring her on in 
the tragic scenes of Act V, but she should certainly not 
have been ignored in circumstances where the audience 
must expect her to appear. This Schiller subsequently ad- 
mitted. 

Of all the characters in the play the heroine is the most 
difficult to understand and to portray convincingly on the 
j . stage. Seemingly she is the passive victim of a 

wicked intrigue which she is too weak to com- 
bat, but in reality the decisive conflict is within herseif. 
Schiller indicated this when he called the play Luise Mil- 
lerin, a more suitable, though less striking, title than the 
one substituted at Iffland's Suggestion. The struggle be- 
tween Nature and Convention which the drama as a whole 
outwardly exemplifies is repeated in Luise's character and 
it is because she is false to her nature that she perishes. She 
loves Ferdinand above all eise in life, above life itself, but 
her filial piety and social prejudice prevail. 

Schiller has carefully motivated this conflict by showing 
the influences to which Luise was subject, religious and 
sentimental. To both of these her temperament makes her 
peculiarly susceptible. Her father has brought her up in 
the simple unquestioning piety which teaches meekness 
and Submission to a higher power, whether of this world or 
of the other. This submissiveness has been fostered by the 
absolutism with which Miller ruled his household. Until 
Ferdinand came into her life she had no problem to face, 
no decision to make. With his Coming a new life dawned, 
the child became a maiden (cf. 13. 16 f.). She declares that 
her heart then for the first time feit its ceaseless longing 
realized, but in fact the inception and satisfaction of the 
longing were coincident. It was simply the naive joy of 
innocent first love. But she soon lost her nalvete* and be- 
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came painfully self-conscious, as we find her at the begin- 
ning of the play, and she is able to analyze her feelings with 
distressing minuteness. 

For the development of these three months Ferdinand is 
directly and indirectly responsible. Directly, by his ro- 
mantic idealism and by the spell of his frank, noble man- 
hood. Indirectly, but even more potently, through the 
new world of literary romance into which he has conducted 
her. The importance of this reading in its bearing upon 
Luise's character can hardly be exaggerated. 1 The effect, 
to be sure, was not what old Miller feared (cf. 5. 10 f.). 
It did not vitiate her piety or make her ashamed of her 
humble origin, but it did saturate her with sentimental 
notions and distorted views of the realities of life. In some 
of these books, as in Richardson's Pamela, she may have 
read of the long-suffering virtue of a humble maiden who at 
last gets her reward; in others, as in Rousseau's La nouvelle 
Htloise, she found the sad tale of faithful lovers parted by 
an inexorable social order which forbade that noble and 
plebeian should be joined in wedlock. Or she might imagine 
herseif resigning Ferdinand, as Klopstock resigned his 
" Fanny," tili that hereafter when fate shall no longer put 
asunder those whom Nature has joined together (cf. 
N. 14. 6). She has read Emilia Galotti, too, in which the 
machinations of the wicked aristocracy were revealed. And 
Lessing's beautiful representation of Death as the twin- 
brother of Sleep (cf. N. 110. u) robs the grave of its terrors. 

This was not meretricious reading that Ferdinand brought 
to Miller's daughter. It was some of the best literature of 
the period, a period that was happiest when moved to 
tears by the art of poet or novelist. The sentimental epoch 
of the eighteenth Century had its excesses, as does every 
strongly characteristic literary movement, but its effect 
was, on the whole, salutary. The Age of Enlightenment 
had taught men to think; they must now be taught to feel. 

1 Cf. Minor, n. 138 f. (For the titles of works referred to in the footnotes, 
here omitted after the first reference, see Bibliography, Appendix C.) 
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Such reading, however, was not for Luise Miller. In her 
world there was as yet no place for these »über&unntltfdje 
Hlfanjereien." Her father was right. This superficial cul- 
ture becomes her curse. 1 With unwitting sophistry she de- 
ceives herseif as well as Ferdinand and in the end, by 
Strange irony of fate, achieves involuntarily the post mor- 
tem union to which she had resigned herseif and doomed 
her lover. 

It is piain that the conflict in Luise's soul between love 
and filial duty was in progress before the obstacles due 
to the intrigue conf ront her. This conflict is expressed in 
almost the first words she speaks (I. 3): »£)! tdj bin eine 
fd&toere ©finberin, «ater! SBar er ba, S&hitter? 11 Her father 
has often told her that Ferdinand could never be hers 
(H. 5) and she knows that he is right, although she 
cannot doubt her lover's fidelity. He has bidden her re- 
nounce the thought as well as the possession of Ferdinand, 
but to that she is unequal. She meets Ferdinand's declara- 
tion of invincible fidelity with a reminder of his future 
career in which she would not belong and teils him they 
will be parted (I. 4). She has resigned herseif to the sup- 
posed inevi table; what confronts her is the necessity of 
making a choice. Apparently she had accepted his love 
with no word of her scruples (I. 4) and had given hers in 
return. This precedes the play and must be understood 
from Luise's words to her father in I. 3 and from Ferdi- 
nande utterances in I. 4. He now hears for the first time 
of the obstacles that loom so large. No wonder that he is 
dumfounded and reproaches her for harboring thoughts of 
Separation. To his passionate declarations of defiance to 
every obstacle she answers with no word of love and even 
teils him that he is responsible for her woe, that he has 
cast an inextinguishable firebrand into her peaceful heart. 

Luise's conduct toward Ferdinand is throughout most 
extraordinary, most unnatural. Not until the chill of death 
is upon her is she true to herseif. This seeming inconsistency 

1 Cf. Weitbrecht, Schüler in seinen Dramen, 94 f. 
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has led one critic 1 to question the reality of her love. "Her 
passion is no dangerous earthly flame, but a sentimental 
dream, a private revel in ecstatic emotion . . . Notwith- 
standing all her fervid phrases she is essen tially cold." 
Schiller may have intended this effect, he thinks, to ac- 
count adequately for Ferdinande jealousy. If Luise's con- 
duct is merely an obvious motivation of this jealousy and is 
in itself inexplicable it cannot be justified. If, on the other 
hand, her seeming inconsistency is due to a conflict of im- 
pulses, an inner conflict which is perceptible to us though 
not to Ferdinand, if she acts as she must act, not by reason 
of externa! forces but by reason of her character, her ego, 
the dramatist is within his right. Schiller has made this 
conflict dependent lipon the collision between the influence 
of her father and that of Ferdinand. The latter had brought 
into her life though ts and wishes in themselves innocent, 1 
but absolutely at variance with the Standards of filial and 
religious duty and of social relation which she has been 
taught to recognize. This is why "she feels, ,, as Thomas 
says, "that her love is holy, but that her marriage would 
be sinful." To this tragic conflict she is unequal — of this 
Schiller's portrayal leaves no doubt — and instead of cut- 
ting the knot by a timely decision she temporizes and seeks 
refuge from reality in sentimental sophistry. She leaves 
her lover in the dark until he comes to a point where noth- 
ing but a conviction of her faithlessness will make him will- 
ing to give her up and for this conviction she prepares him 
by an appeal to his sense of his own duty and of hers 
(III. 4) which should have been made long before. This 
vacillation between duty — as she saw it — and inclination, 
between fotten and tootten, is Luise's fault, the so-called 
"tragic guilt" (tragtfdje ©djulb) of which the catastrophe is 
the logical consequence — not the deserved punishment. 
The relation of the tragic hero's guilt and his fate is not 
that of sin and atonement. 2 

» Thomas, Life and Works of Schiller, p. 129 ff. Cf. this writert füll discua- 
sion of Luise's character, pp. 124-132. 

* Cf . Lessing, Hamburgische Dramaturgie, Number 83. 
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Apart from this inner conflict, which is the ultimate source 
of Luise's fate, there are two specific acts of hers that de- 
termine the outward course of events and become the 
immediate cause of the tragic outcome. These are the 
writing of the letter dictated by Wurm and the keeping of 
her oath not to divulge the deception practised on Ferdi- 
nand. Both are of fundamental importance in the plot of 
the drama and both have been severely criticized. Some 
maintain that a girl in Luise's position would never have 
written this letter; 1 others that the author should not have 
made his heroine commit an immoral act by becoming a 
party to this deception. 2 It is argued that, despite Wurm's 
threats, she could not have been brought to terms so easily, 
especially since she had seen Ferdinande power to check 
his father's use of force. 8 This last point is not as signifi- 
cant as might appear, in view of Ferdinande words in the 
preceding scene (cf. 71. 7 f.). Schiller himself has argued 
for the probability of Luise's act in Wurm's reply to the 
president's doubt (62. 13 f., 63. 7 f.) and the argument is 
convincing, to say nothing of the scene itself (cf. Comment 
on III. 4-6) in which she writes the letter. And Wurm's 
argument finds further confirmation in her dying confession 

(133. 25 f.). 
The president is also skeptical as to the efficacy of an 

oath obtained under such circumstances. Ma% hrirb ein 

(gib frud&ten, Stommfopf?" he says to Wurm, who answers: 

„SRidjtS bei un«, anttbiger $err! «et biefer 2Henfd&enart alle«." 

Those who concede that Luise could not be expected 

to know that an oath obtained under duress is invalid 4 

maintain that, without breaking her oath, she could have 

told Ferdinand that something was wrong; that she would 

have spoken sooner the words which she utters when it is 

actually, although unknown to her, too late (131. 18-23). 

It is to be observed, however, that these words (»SHlrff 

1 Cf . Schreyer, Die dramatische Kunst Schillers in seinen Jugendwerken, p. 34. 
* Cf . Frick, Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schuldramen, IL i. 97 f . 
a Karl Hoffmeister, Schillers Leben, GeistesentwickeUtng und Werke, I. 193. 
4 Thomas, p. 126. 
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td) ben 9ttunb auftun ufto.") do not excite Ferdinande 
suspicion (131. 24 f.) and to his question, „$aft bu ben 
SDfcarfd&att geliebt?" she refuses an answer untü she knows 
that she is dying. Then and not tili then does she say, 
»3dj fterbe unfd&ulbtg"; then only does he believe her. Luise 
Miller, as Schiller conceives her, cannot violate even the 
spirü of her oath. Moreover, while Wurm says only 
(83. 19) that she must bind herseif to acknowledge the 
letter as written voluntarily, he has told the president 
(63. 20) that the f amily will swear "to keep the whole pro- 
ceeding secret and to confirm the deception." This oath 
would prohibit a roundabout explanation or even an answer 
to Ferdinande question, „JQaft bu ben Ettarfdjatt geliebt?" And, 
finally, she has given to her f ather a solemn promise to re- 
nounce Ferdinand forever (113. 5-8). For Luise there is but 
one release — »ber Job §ebt aHe (Sibe auf" (133. 7). In this 
conduct there is no sophistry; she is here true to herseif. 

The same cannot be said, however, of her conduct in the 
scene with Lady Milford (IV. 7). While this scene is with- 
out consequence in determining her fate it shows a side of 
her character that is hard to reconcile with our conception 
of a tragic heroine, even with due allowance for the unusual 
combination of simplicity and sentimental sophistry with 
which the author has endowed her. Schiller's wannest 
advocates are unable to justify the pharisaic part which she 
is there made to play (cf. Comment on IV. 6-9). 

Ferdinand is the opposite of Luise, in virtues as in faults. 
It has been well said that her tragic fault is ein 3utoenig, his 
v di d e * n -äuöiel. 1 She is absolutely subject to the 
Conventions of her environment and sacrifices 
love to sense of duty; he rashly breaks all ties of family and 
Position and makes the dictate of his heart supreme. She 
feels that their union would put the social mechanism out 
of Joint; he, that it is ordained by the eternal order of the 
universe. Her strength is in renunciation, his in conquest. 

i Brahm, Schiller, I. 322. Cf. Petsch, Freiheit und Notwendigkeit in Schillers 
Dramen, 81 f. 
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To her the obstacles rise insurmoun table; to him they are 
but steps upward to his goal. 

Ferdinand owes something to his parentage and early 
training. Despite their different manifestations, the char- 
acters of Ferdinand and his father are not dissimilar. Each 
has an indomitable will. If the President claims the right 
to order his son's marriage according to his plan, Ferdinand 
Claims the right of life and death over Luise (IV. 4). The 
father's Single motive of action is ruthless ambition; the 
son's, reckless love. The former has murdered the man 
who stood in his way; the latter will deliver his parent to 
the executioner. Ferdinand's ideals are noble, his father's 
are base; but they have their imperious nature in common. 

If Ferdinand has the virtues of the youthful idealist he 
has also his faults. He knows the conditions about him 
and yet does not reckon with them. His heart is his sole 
mentor; he acts from impulse and ignores the most obvious 
dictates of reason and experience. When his father, after 
commanding him to marry Lady Milford (I. 7), suddenly 
changes his tone and puts him to the test suggested by Wurm 
(cf. 27. 22-25 and 20. 18) he is easily trapped. That Ferdi- 
nand should take the President at his word when the latter 
subsequently (IV. 5) professes to consent to his union with 
Luise is utterly inexplicable. Ferdinand's impulsiveness 
makes him susceptible to sudden revulsion of feeling which 
he is too generous to disguise. He determines (I. 7) to de- 
nounce Lady Milford and carries out his determination 
relentlessly (II. 3), but is so moved by the story of her life 
and her appeal to his chivalry that he is almost ready to 
sacrifice Luise for her sake and forgets the considerations 
of honor which he had defended so warmly a few hours 
before. Even with due "allowance for his youth and in- 
ezperience" it is hard to regard 1 this conduct as "con- 
sistent with his character and as not affecting our sympathy 
for him." Still harder to understand is his confession to 
Luise immediately thereafter (cf. Comment on II. 4-7). 

1 As does BeUermaan, Schillers Dramen, 1. 196. 
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He may redeem himself by "his heroic resolve in the crucial 
moment," but his weakness can scarcely be forgotten. It 
cannot fail to strengthen Luise's conviction that "his heart 
belongs to his class" (III. 4). Ferdinand 's evasion when 
his father threatens (I. 7) "to find out about certain re- 
ports" and demands an explanation of his sudden fright 
seems less unnatural, less reprehensible. 1 It would be the 
part of valor, but not of discretion, to avow his love. He 
knows what his father is capable of and must fear for 
Luise, if not for himself (cf. Comment on I. 5-7). 

Many critics have objected that Ferdinand is too easfly 
deceived by the intrigue of the letter, which is clumsy at 
best; such a youth "would inevitably have believed his 
heart rather than his eyes." 1 Ferdinand is, in fact, not 
easily convinced of Luise's faithlessness. His agonized ap- 
peal (V. 2) after Luise has confessed to writing the letter 
(117. 1 8-1 18. 5) shows that he hoped and in his heart ex- 
pected to get proof of her innocence. It is on this account 
the more remarkable that he ignores von Kalb's confession 
(IV. 3), after expressly demanding it. With proper allow- 
ance for his excited State of mind, his blindness here must 
seem unwarranted. It has also been urged, with some rea- 
son, that Ferdinand could not have been made to believe 
that von Kalb was his rival and indeed he does marvel 
(88. 13). This point did not escape Schiller, for Wurm 
takes exception to the president's selection (64. n). 

The important bearing of Luise's conduct upon the 
motivation of Ferdinande jealousy has been shown in the 
discussion of her character. It seems as if one scene in 
particular (HE. 4) were plainly designed to prepare him for 
the finding of Luise's letter. The poet goes even too far in 
his effort at motivation for he makes Ferdinand denounce 
her with words that he would hardly have used, exasper- 
ated though he was (74. 14-20). Ferdinand sees in Luise's 

1 Bdlermann, I. 195-97, however, brands this conduct as unpardonabfe 
cowardice. 

s Hoffmeister, 1. 193. (For title, see Bibliography, Appendix C.) 
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resignation only indifference to his love. With his nature 
he cannot comprehend her feelings. He has made an un- 
conditional sacrifice and demands an unconditional sur- 
render. It is a master-stroke, says Bellermann (1. 189), that 
he can ignore the chasm between nobility and bourgeoisie 
while she cannot. 

The justification of the catastrophe, in so far as it de- 
pends upon Luise's oath, has been discussed. But even if 
the necessity of her conduct be conceded the catastrophe 
may not be inevitable. Instead of asking only questions 
that she could not conscientiously answer Ferdinand might 
very naturally have given way to a passionate outburst, as 
in V. 2 (117. 18 ff.), or have been prompted by her silence 
to ask, »Siebft bu tnidj nodj?" Luise would scarcely have 
failed to obey her natural impulse, just as she might have 
done in V. 2 (117. 16 f.) had her father not been present. 
But, as Bellermann (I. 187 f.) rightly maintains, Ferdinand 
is so blinded by jealousy that he has only one thought — 
is she faähless? He can ask only this question; until it is 
answered, the converse is excluded. For the same reason 
he repels her when she rushes into his arms rrinit bem botlen 
ÄuSbrud bcr Siebe" (129. 18). He may seem to be wilfully 
blind, but he is scarcely more so than Othello. 

The titular sovereign of this unnamed State is "the 
Prince," or "the Duke," as he is more often called; the 
_- actual ruler is President von Walter (25. 12 f.). 

_ . - . When he moves a duchy trembles (29. 4) ; he is 
the threshold which all must pass who would 
reach the Duke (56. 1). The president's power, however, 
depends upon the Duke's mistress, Lady Milford (19. 22), 
to whom the courtiers are as so many puppe ts (31. 3). The 
president's rule has been marked by ruthless oppression 
and extortion (16. 12, 72. 21 f.), which have been worse 
than ever during Milford's regime (40. 24 f.). He knows 
no law but his will. He has no grand ambition, not even 
an evil one; he is merely concerned to maintain his ill- 
gotten power. To get it he had destroyed his predecessor 
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(24. 7, 61. 2 and N., 71. u); to keep it he will sacrifice his 
own son's honor and happiness. The President declares 
to be sure, that he has committed these crimes for Ferdi- 
nand 's sake (24. 4-25), to assure his future, but it is hard 
to believe that he is sincere. — The question has been 
asked, how could such a father have such a son? Such a 
contrast between parent and child, both as exemplified here 
and with reversed conditions, is, however, nothing extraor- 
dinary. If an explanation be sought, it may be found, in 
part at least, in the fact that Ferdinand had been saved 
from moral contamination through his absence in his stu- 
dent-years and through the principles inculcated in that 
impressionable period. Wurm complains (59. 19-24) that 
his university education has spoiled him for life at such a 
court as this. The President could not be expected to fore- 
see this effect, for he himself had wholly escaped it. 

While, therefore, the father's mistaken expectation is ex- 
plicable, it is unlikely that a man so schooled in intrigue 
would commit the blunder of making Ferdinand his con- 
fidant or, having done so, would provoke his enmity. And 
yet this does not seem to have occurred to the president 
until Wurm points it out (60. 7-10; cf. Comment on I. 5-7). 
Wurm's words (59. 17) make it clear that the young man 
has shown from the first his disapproval of his father's 
regime and that the latter was aware of it. Bellermann is 
right in saying that Ferdinand should have obtained this 
Information from another source and that even the great 
climax of Act II would have been strengthened had Ferdi- 
nand's threat "to teil the capital how presidents are made" 
been the first intimation that he knew his father's secret. 
We are probably to assume that the president's confidence 
in his power (20. 6-8) blinds him to this danger. That a 
stubborn youth can defy the man who makes a duchy 
tremble, is to him incredible. To throw away one's pros- 
pects for the sake of love and honor would seem to the 
President, as to von Kalb (66. 4), a folly so monstrous as 
to be inconceivable. Such errors of judgment are common 
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enough among astute criminals for the reason that they can 
apply no ethical Standard other than their own. This is 
the import of Luise's declaration that she will outwit the 
President (108. 16-21). 

While it may thus be psychologically possible that the 
President should teil Ferdinand of his crimes, the way in 
which he speaks of them in I. 7 — whether they have been 
discussed with him before or not — is not consistent with 
his character. Such a man is not troubled by his conscience 
nor does he spend sleepless nights in terror of the Judgment 
Day (24. 19-23). If his remorse is simulated, or even if it 
is real, this is a most irrational method to employ in the 
present Situation. This is the time of all others when the 
President should, and would, have shown to his son only 
the bright side of such a career. He. is incredibly short- 
sighted in assuming that his insult of Luise (II. 6) would 
so disgrace her that Ferdinand, as an officer, would feel 
obliged to abandon her (59. 8). Wurm knows better. 

Notwithstanding these inconsistencies the President has 
a strong röle, on the stage one of the most successful of the 
play. His mental and physical poise, his absolute sway 
over the destinies of the other characters, his armament of 
egoism — all give him a demonic character that makes it- 
seif feit whenever he appears. 

Whereas the President, true to his character and Posi- 
tion, uses open, brutal force to attain his end, the humbler 
__ villain, Wurm, works secretly, by means of in- 

trigue. The former fails utterly; the latter 
achieves a temporary success. He has been the president's 
confidential aide in his crimes. Although he possesses infor- 
mation which might make him dangerous — and does at 
the very last — the President has him in his power for he 
can use against him the very forgeries committed at his be- 
llest (21. 10 and N.). 

Wurm's prospects depend upon the favor of the Presi- 
dent (9. 5-7) and this fact alone would make him a servile 
tool. Schiller, however. has orovided a strong, direct 
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motive for his villainy. He is an unwelcome suitor for 
Luise's hand and thinks that Ferdinand is a preferred rival 
(I. 2), as indeed Frau Miller's talk seems to prove. The 
music master's blunt refusal to aid his suit angers him still 
more and supplies the additional motive of revenge. He 
makes it piain that he is quite as much concerned for his 
own success as for the president's (63. 25-31). He has even 
the monstrous audacity to express to Luise the hope that 
she may yet be his when he has just forced her to sign away 
her good name (83. 5-"). 

It has been objected that Wurm's character is too 
black for reality, or at least for dramatic representation. 
Whatever the arguments against a stage villain without 
a redeeming trait, the exigencies of the plot left little op- 
portunity to represent Wurm otherwise. Schiller does, at 
least, give him adequate motives; and perhaps there is, 
after all, one sympathetic touch in his characterization. 
Like Franz Moor (and Shakespeare's Richard HI) he is 
ill-favored; Nature has fashioned him for a villain's part 
(n. 5-1 1). His position, in itself honorable and offering 
good prospects, has made him the president's creature and 
apt pupil (64. 3). Nevertheless he has not wholly "rid 
himself of his bourgeois prejudices ,, (19. 14; cf. 97. 7). He 
is frank to say (63. 24) that an oath is binding upon 
the middle class, while for the nobility it is meaningless. 
Wurm's rejection as a suitor can gain him no sympathy 
because we cannot conceive his suit as prompted by any- 
thing but a base desire of possession. Such a creature as 
Wurm is incapable of love. It is with him as Gretchen 
says of Mephistopheles (Faust, 3489 f.) : 

C« fteftt Iftm an her ©ttm* aefdjrfetat, 
£)afc er tti$t mag eine ©eek tieften. 

Only at the end does he betray a sign of human feeling. 
The sight of Luise's dead body "chills the marrow in his 
bones" (136. 20). 
In spite of Wurm's vile character he does not excite con- 
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tempt as does von Kalb. He shows a resourcefulness, a 
diabolical cunning, a refinement of cruelty that mark him 
as a man of talents, perverted though they are. He is not 
merely a subservient tool, a short-sighted schemer such as 
Lessing's Marinelli. His plans show accuracy of judgment 
and knowledge of human nature much superior to the Presi- 
dent 's. He wams the latter against harshness (20. 4) and 
foresees the failure of his coercive measures (59. 4). When 
the president announces his plan for Ferdinand's marriage, 
Wurm is skeptical of the son's obedience (20. 2-5). It is 
Wurm who suggests how the young man may be trapped 
into betraying his love for Luise (20. 15-20). He knows 
Ferdinande character better than the president and sees 
that such a lover will be made an easy victim of jealousy 
(61. 19-21). He recognizes, too, that von Kalb is ill suited 
to play the rivaPs part, wherein, to be sure, he is justified 
rather by the critics than by Ferdinand. In preparing 
Luise for the dictation of the letter he proves himself a mas- 
ter of the art of mental torture, as his victim in her anguish 
attests (77. 21-25). When she declares her intention of 
going to the Duke he is almost instantly ready with an 
effective deterrent (79. 5-18). He secures the unwitting 
Cooperation of Miller himself in his intrigue (79. 28 N.). He 
is even able to bring the president to acknowledge his utter 
dependence upon him, that his position and even his life 
are at stake (61. 26-62. 3). 

Once only does Wurm act inconsistently, and that is in 
his denunciation of the president in the last scene (136. 22- 
26; cf. Comment on Act. V). Such an impassible, imper- 
turbable miscreant would not so far compromise himself. 
He would make light of the president's remark and give 
him a signincant warning. He knows that the president 
will not press the matter too far and as yet no criminal 
charge has been made. In any event Wurm can scarcely 
be charged with a capital crime. His conduct would be 
explicable only if he were actually „ein föafettber," as he calls 
himself (136. 29). 
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When Schiller wrote Dalberg (cf. p. xx) that his new 
drama would ridicule aristocratic fools and scoundrels he 
_. „ doubtless referred to the court chamberlain, 
von Kalb. The character may seem over- 
drawn to the audience of to-day, and as sometimes played 
it comes perilously close to caricature, but a contem- 
porary critic found him «nadj htm Seben Geaetdjnet." 1 Von 
Kalb has been, like Wurm, a partner in the president's 
crimes (66. 10-13), but it is clear that he could have been 
used only as a subservient tool, for he is incapable of intel- 
ligent Cooperation. The President plainly despises him 
(69. 20), Lady Milford makes him a butt (105. 22-26), 
while Ferdinand calls him a libel on creation (88. 7), too 
contemptible even to kill (90. 9). The chamberlaüVs Su- 
perlative inanity saves him from exciting the dread and 
abhorrence which the president and Wurm, respectively, 
inspire and so makes it possible for us to yield to our sense 
of humor. The tale of his long-standing grudge against von 
Bock (66. 30-67. 31) is an inimitable piece of characteriza- 
tion, worthy of a Moliere. What must be the court at 
which a von Kalb can flourish, the society of which he is 
official representative! 

Some have questioned the likelihood that the president 
would make use of a creature like von Kalb. He might be 
expected to be frightened into betrayal, just as happens 
when Ferdinand holds a pistol to his heart (89. 20 ff.). The 
President selected him for the dangerous part because, like 
himself, he had everything at stake (64. 6 f., 69. 19). Apart 
from the fact that von Kalb is a necessary figure in the 
court-life that Schiller wished to represent, he is by this 
means made an essential factor in the plot. It is signincant 
that the dramatist does not deliver him to justice at the end 
of the play (cf. Comment on Act. V). On artistic grounds 
it would have been impossible to let him appear in the last 
scene. The fall of the president and the possible accession to 
power of von Bock (69. 14) leave no doubt as to his future. 

1 Braun, Schüler im Urtkeile seiner Zeitgenossen, I. 220. 
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In the picture which Schiller wished to present the ruler's 
mistress was an essential figure. This was particularly true of 
-. the court which the poet knew best and which 

M*lf d is easily recognized as his original. 1 LadyMil- 

ford, however, is not merely an episodical char- 
acter introduced to complete the background. Although 
she participates but little in the action proper she is the 
ultimate mainspring of the attack made upon the lovers. 
Her responsibility at first seems to be involuntary, or at 
least indirect, for the President determines that Ferdinand 
shall marry her in order that he may retain his control of 
the Duke (19. 25-30). But presently we learn that the plan 
is hers; not to the end that she may continue her relations 
with the Duke but that she may terminate them forever 
(33. 19-29). Ferdinande love for Luise is an unexpected 
obstacle which she fails to overcome. Defeated here, she 
transfers the attack to Luise and seeks to make her give 
him up (IV. 7), not knowing that this has already been ac- 
complished by other means (in. 4-6). Having obtained 
the supposed sacrifice from Luise her pride and her con- 
science repudiate the victory and she herseif resolves to 
renounce. She leaves the country forthwith and thus 
makes futile the undertaking of the President which she had 
originally inspired. 

There is reason to believe that the röle of Lady Milford 
underwent considerable change in the revision of the play 
which Schiller began in April, 1783 (cf. p. xxi f.). On the 
basis of the quarto leaf containing a f ragment of the scene 
between Milford and Ferdinand (cf . p. xxii f.) it has been con- 
jectured that in the earlier plan there was no mention of her 
great Services to the people through her good influence on 
the Duke (cf. 43.28 f.) and that her farewell letter in IV. 9, 
in which she alludes to the promise obtained from him, was 
likewise missing; possibly even the entire motive of her 

» Li making the'mistress an Englishwoman Schiller may have intended to «call 
a notorious courtesan named Nancy, who was of English birth and who had been 
for a time at Karl Eugen 's court. She had none of the admirable qualities, how- 
ever, with which Lady Milford is endowed. 
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renunciation and departure. It is argued, further, that her 
scene with the Kammerdiener (IL 2) was added at this 
time in order to supply evidence of her avowed sympathy 
with the Duke's oppressed subjects, for in her monologue 
(IV. 8) there is no reference to the Duke's broken pledge; 
the sole motive of her departure is to save the lovers from 
calamity and her own pride from humiliation. 1 

The quarto leaf is probably not a remnant of the first 
Version (completed about the middle of February), but a 
fragment of the revision in tentative form. In the interval 
between that completion of Luise M Hierin and the resump- 
tion of work in April Schiller had been considering Mary 
Stuart as one of the subjects for his next drama. His read- 
ing for this subject suggested connecting Milford with the 
Norfolk line (cf. 41. 17 and N.), and it is with this passage 
that the fragment begins. Milford finishes the story of her 
life (41. 12-42. 19) and Ferdinand confesses that he has 
misjudged her (here 44. 10-13). Then it occurs to the poet 
that the sympathy excited by Milford's recital may be 
strengthened by ennobling her office, by making her the 
reformer as well as the mistress of the Duke. He accord- 
ingly discards the leaf and at the next writing inserts her 
apologia pro vita sua (42. 25-44. o). This, in turn, provides 
a new motive for her farewell letter (in IV. 9), which had 
read otherwise in the first Version — if it was found at all. 
The account of Mary Stuart's last moments, furthermore, 
suggested Milford's parting with her maids, which, in con- 
sequence, bears much resemblance to the Queen's leave-tak- 
ing in Schiller's tragedy (cf. N. 106. 14 and Maria Stuart, 
3568 f.). 

While Lady Milford was made nobler and more interesting 
by the changes introduced, it is not likely that her relation 
to the plot was essentially modified. The interview with 
Ferdinand (II. 3) and the preparatory scene (II. 1) were 
certainly in the first draft, likewise die scene with Luise 
(IV. 7). Such an important character as Milford would 

1 Cf. Bxahm, 1. 316 f.; Kettner, SckUkrstudim, 41 f. 
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necessarily appear a second time and Schiller would not 
have missed the strong Situation in which the two women 
confront each other, a Situation which Lessing had used in 
Miss Sara Sampson and which he himself had attempted 
— with ill success — in Fiesco (IL 2). Kettner 1 thinks 
that this scene was revised to motivate Milford's mono- 
logue (IV. 8) and the sensational exit which follows. It 
seems likely, however, that Milford's renunciation, if not 
her departure, was in the original plan because of its bearing 
on the significance of the catastrophe (cf. Comment on 
IV. 6-9). It is clear, too, that Milford was intended from the 
first to gain our sympathy and this could hardly be effected 
by mere recital of her sufferings or by unconfirmed protes- 
tation of virtuous aspirations. There is no reason to as- 
sume, with Brahm (I. 316) that Milford's character "was 
painted blacker in the first draft," much less to suppose 
that she was ever to have had any part in Wurm's intrigue. 
Of this she would be incapable. Her threat to Ferdinand 
(»34 fafP attc SDWncn fprcngcn") was carried out in her 
attempt to cajole and then to intimidate Luise. There is 
no reason to "wonder at Milford's inactivity" after this 
threat. 2 She takes only that afternoon to make her plan 
and the very next morning sends for Luise. She does not 
know that her object has, in the interval, been accom- 
plished by other means. Like Wurm, and with much more 
reason, she believes that her rival is the only hindrance to 
the success of her suit. 

There is nothing inconsistent in Milford's speech and con- 
duct that is not so intended by the author. It is a mistake 
to regard this inconsistency as evidence of conflicting plans; 3 
on the contrary, these very contradictions are essential to 
her faithful characterization. She is sentimental, emotional 
in a high degree, as sympathetic as her selfishness permits. 
She has no doubt helped some unfortunate individuals, for 

1 SckiUerstudien, p. 45 f. 

1 Bellermann, 1. 184. 

* Cf. Düntzer, Erläuterungen zu Kabale und Liebe, p. 158. 
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her conduct in II. 2 shows her to be capable of a generous 
impulse. Their gratitude has made her believe that she has 
dried the tears of the land (36. 2), that her humanity has 
made her the ministering angel of thousands (43. 22 ff.). 
Her conscience demanded a sedative and responded readily 
to the autographic prescription. She deceives herseif easily, 
it is true, but not wilfully. Milford's sensational departure 
is absolutely true to life, both in the resolve and in the 
manner of its execution. Her renunciation loses some of its 
significance because it is an act of impulse, which, to be 
sure, is none the less irrevocable. While her entire röle in 
Act IV must be regarded as without bearing upon the ac- 
tion of the play, there are valid reasons why this group 
of scenes should not have been omitted (cf. Comment on 
IV. 6-0). 

The röle of the Kammerdiener is purely episodic as far as 
the action proper is concerned. Nevertheless it is vital in 
_. the exposure of the conditions against which 

.. " Schiller lodges his indictment. Not less out- 

rageous than the extravagance and licentious- 
ness which the Milford scenes disclose was the traffic in 
soldiers that helped to support the large expenditures. The 
actual ruler whom Schiller indicts was conspicuously guilty of 
this crime (cf. p. briv). Nor is the old man's recital (H. 2) 
wholly without effect, for it reveals to Milford the cost of her 
pleasures and strengthens her final de termination to renounce. 

IV. INFLUENCES — PERSONAL, HISTORICAL 

AND LITERARY 

While the plot and characters of Kabale und Liebe are fic- 
titious and original, there are certain more or less obvious 
resemblances (1) to persons and incidents that were known 
to Schiller either directly, through his own experience and 
environment, or indirectly, through contemporary or earlier 
report; (2) to characters and situations found in the wri- 
tings of his predecessors. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 

Streicher states (cf . p. xvii) that during the composition of 
Kabale und Liebe Schiller had in mind the various members 
of the Mannheim Company to whom the röles would be as- 
signed, not merely with reference to the general type but 
even in the matter of individual peculiarities, so that each 
player might be the better fitted to his part and appear as 
in real life. This was especially true of the actor Beil, who 
created the röle of Miller. The young lovers had their 
counterparts in Beck and his fiancee, Karoline Ziegler. The 
latter was a pretty blonde (cf. 18. i) of eighteeh years and 
had Luise's "forget-me-not eyes." Her union with Beck 
was bitterly opposed by her family on religious grounds 
and because of prejudice against the actor's calling. 

Schillert passion for Lotte von Wolzogen 1 (cf. p. xxi), at 
its height while he was revising Kabale und Liebe (May, 
_ 1 783) , is thought to have lef t traces on the love- 

. tragedy of Ferdinand and Luise. He suffered 

* the torments of jealousy and feit that his 

rivaPs noble birth made the latter a preferred suitor. This 
helped to give reality to Ferdinand's contempt for his patent 
of nobility as against the die täte of his heart, to his protest 
against the Convention which would sunder a bond decreed 
by heaven (cf. 16. 6-10). Great titles would one day be 
cheap and pure hearts precious, fair thoughts would out- 
weigh noble ancestors (14. 9). Shortly after the New Year 
visit of Lotte and her mother at Bauerbach Schiller had 
written a Hochzeit gedickt 2 for Frau von Wolzogen's adopted 
daughter Henriette Sturm, who was married February 3, 
1783. There are lines in this poem which express similar 
sentiments and likewise the antipathy which the noble 
rank of his benefactress excited:* 

1 Lotte, too, was just past sixteen (cf. 95. 18), blue-eyed and blonde. 
* Cf. Werke, ed. Bellermann, IX. 08 ff. 

» Berger, I. 303, rightly observes that these ideas appear striking since both 
the girl and her betrothed were burgerttg and no class-difference was invohred. 
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8Bie mttbfmn fuä)t birrd) 9tatg unb Wfmtn 

Die bibenbe ftatur fld) Sagten! . . . 

Dein $era, ba« nocft lein 9teib gefabelt 

Dein reine« $erj bat btcfc geabelt . . . 

$aft bu aucfc fc&on an f ie gebac&t? 

Die gretmbln, bie bir @ott gegeben? 

3for «betbrlef — ein f d)0ne« feben! 

(Den baff t*» ben fle mitgebcacbt) IL 25-43. 



In January, 1783, Schiller, in Company with Frau von 
Wolzogen, made a visit of several days at the house of her 
__ a brother, Forest Commissioner von Ostheim, at 

A " Walldorf. On her way to Bauerbach Frau von 

Wolzogen had attended the wedding of Eleo- 
nore ("Lore") von Ostheim who belonged to another branch 
of the f amily. Lore lived with her sisters Charlotte and Karo- 
line under the guardianship of their uncle Baron von Stein 
at Nordheim, not far distant. They were very interesting 
young women and Frau von Wolzogen doubtless told 
SchiÜer much about them. She told them in turn of Dr. 
Ritter's identity with the author of Die Räuber and they sent 
him a laurel wreath as a tribute of their admiration. It is 
perhaps intended as a delicate compliment that the lady 
whom President von Walter, following Wurm's Suggestion 
(20. 18), offers to Ferdinand as a bride instead of Milford 
is called Friederike von Ostheim (27. 30). 

Both Lore and Charlotte von Ostheim made loveless 
marriages with the brothers von Kalb. One of them, the 
_ . husband of Lore, had been a high official at the 

Weimar court, but had been retired because 
of malfeasance. He was a widower twice her age, a man 
of unattractive personality, in all respects ill suited to the 
young and charming Lore von Ostheim. It may be guessed 
that Frau von Wolzogen described him to Schiller in no 
favorable terms and it is possible that the poet intentionally 
gave his name to the worthless court official in his play. 
The following year Lore's eider sister Charlotte married von 
Kalb's brother (a more estimable man) and in April, 1784, 
came to Mannheim, where Schiller's friendship with her 
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subsequently became very intimate. It was just before the 
first Performance of Kabale und Liebe. Because of the un- 
savory reputation of Major von Kalb's brother Schiller feit 
it would be awkward to retain the name which he had 
given to the disreputable chamberlain and at the last 
moment wished to change it. The Mannheim von Kalbs, 
however, rightly believed that this would attract still more 
attention and so it was retained. It is also possible that 
this name, like that of Wurm and von Bock, may have 
been chosen in the first instance as a reminder of the ani- 
mal so called and with a certain idea of appositeness to the 
röle. On the other hand Wurm and Bock were famüiar 
names in Stuttgart and may have been used in order to 
hold some minor omcial up to contempt. This seems cer- 
tainly to have been the case with the name of the Presi- 
dent which, in an earlier stage of the composition, was Wieser 
(cf. p. xxii). It was probably to Square accounts with the 
— . 1f petty Ludwigsburg official, Walter, who had 

Walt6r bestirred himself in connection with Schillert 

uncomplimentary allusion to the Swiss canton Grisons 1 (cf. 
p. xiv), that the Substitution was made. Perhaps the pres- 
ident's son was called Ferdinand because that was the 
name borne by the nobleman who, some years before, had 
played the röle of husband to the mistress of the reigning 
Duke of Württemberg (cf. p. lxi). 

Schiller's own home may well have given him some sug- 
gestions for the Miller household. Like the music master 

_ M Schiller's father had very rigid ideas on the 

Family , . ,. . , . , 

» 1 ü virtues of simphcity and contentment with 

one's lot. He would not permit his daughters 

to associate with those more fortunately situated lest envy 

might make them discontented with their simple surround- 

ings. 2 The mother declared that he stood in the way of 

their social and intellectual advancement and he, in turn, 

reproached her with fostering foolish ambitions that could 

1 Cf . Berger, I. 240 ff. 
» Cf. Minor, II. 128. 
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never be reaüzed. Streicher (p. 124, Repr. p. 86) relates 
that the innkeeper at Oggersheim, where Schiller lived 
some weeks before going to Bauerbach, was very gruff and 
harsh toward his wife and daughter. The former appears 
to have been curious and gossipy and much addicted to 
novel-reading. 1 Possibly Miller's harsh treatment of his 
wife owes something to these experiences, but the charac- 
ters were determined, in the main, by hterary modeis. 
Other traces of the personal dement are discoverable (cf. 
N. 126. 22). 

These reminiscences of the poet's personal experiences 
and environment are of trifling consequence for the study 
of the play except as they show the intimate reality with 
which it was written. This would be expected as a matter 
of course in a work of Goethe but is not characteristic of 
Schiller. Of much more consequence is the reflection of 
Schiller's environment in the larger sense, the identifica- 
tion of contemporary or recent persons and events to which 
the poet holds up the mirror in his play. According to 
Streicher (p. 174, Repr., p. 118) "many scenes, and not the 
least important ones, were founded on current traditions 
which would fill many pages. The poet believed that these 
would be most fittingly employed in this play and merely 
used care in disguising his facts so that neither persons 
nor places should be easily discoverable." It is the reality 
of the background that makes the historical dement in this 
drama so significant. 

THE fflSTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The scene of Kabale und Liebe is laid in a small German 
capital. Neither the city nor the prince receives any 
name. No actual personage is introduced. No facts, as 
such, are employed. Close scrutiny, however, reveals a 
number of specific points in matters of time, place, inddent 
and characterization which have more than acddental re- 

1 Cf Minor, II. 129. 
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semblance to the facts of history. Even without Streicher's 
Statement, quoted above, this is obvious to any who turn 
from Schiller's play to the accounts of contemporary and 
later historians of Württemberg. The many instances 1 are 
cited in the notes on the respective passages to which ref- 
erence will be made in the historical sketch that follows. 

Of all the German states in the eighteenth Century that 
suffered from the curse of extravagant and licentious 
princes none was worse off than Württemberg. 2 Except for 
the brief period 1 733-1 744 the government for a Century 
(1693-1793) was under two dukes, Eberhard Ludwig (1693- 
*733) znü Karl Eugen (1 744-1 793), who were conspicuous 
representatives of that dissolute absolutism which emulated 
the decadent French monarchy. The people were robbed 
systematically, not only by crushing taxation, but by de- 
liberate confiscation of public and private property. Those 
who ventured to protest, however high their Station, risked 
liberty and life. Men were thrown into foul dungeons, 
without explanation or hearing, and lay there five or ten 
years, or tili a whim of the Duke released them. Württem- 
berg had received a Constitution two centuries before and 
each succeeding niler at his accession swore to respect it, 
but they nevertheless held themselves "answerable only to 
God." To a deputation that ventured to rernind Karl 
Eugen of the rights of the fatherland, His Highness re- 
torted, ffSBaö SBaterfanb! 3fdj bin ba& 53atcrlanb!" — showing 
that he preached as well as practised the doctrine of 
Louis XIV. 

Eberhard Ludwig began his reign with fair promise 
which, however, was not fulfilled. About 1703 he became 
infatuated with an unscrupulous adventuress, MUe. von 
Grävenitz, 8 who had come from Mecklenburg to Stuttgart 

* These are collect*! by Müller, Schillers Kabale und Hebe, pp. 1-23. 

> For a drcumstantial aecount see Joh. Gottf. Pahl's Geschickte von Württem- 
berg, vol. V. Stuttgart, 1830. 

* Pahl, V. 35 ff. A graphic sketch of her career, up to her maxriage to von 
Würben, is fiven by the Württemberg historian L. T. Spittler, SammÜiche Werke, 
XIL 321-50. The essay (left incomplete) was written about 1785. 
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where her brother was a captain in the Duke's Service. He 
showered presents upon her, had her made a countess and 
sought to make her his wife by a marriage ceremony with- 
out even divorcing his lawful wife. Protests were made to 
the Emperor, who commanded her to leave the country 
forthwith. Certain powerful officials lamented her depar- 
ture because they had used her as a tool to control the Duke. 
They accordingly planned a marriage for her with an elderly, 
impoverished Bohemian count, Ferdinand von Würben, so 
that her residence in Stuttgart might not be questioned. 
The count received a high official title and a handsome an- 
nuity and, as agreed, lef t soon after the ceremony, never to 
return (Pahl, V. 38 f.). 1 This event was long remembered 
and doubtless suggested to Schiller Lady Milford's proposed 
marriage to Ferdinand von Walter (cf. 19. 18 and N.). 

After her marriage Grävenitz reestablished herseif in 
princely splendor at Stuttgart as the Landhofmeisterin von 
Würben, more insolent and domineering than ever. With 
the aid of her subservient tools she practically ruled the 
country (Pahl, V. 41 f.). The Duchess having meanwhile 
maintained her residence in the palace, the Duke trans- 
ferred his capital to Ludwigsburg, a few miles north of 
Stuttgart, where a magnificent palace was in course of con- 
struction (cf. N. 31. 26). With him went Grävenitz, who 
had achieved her crowning triumph. Her fall came a few 
years later (1731). She was now nearly fifty years of age 
and was losing her power over the Duke as well as over 
others whom she had ruled so arrogantly. After stubborn 
resistance Grävenitz submitted and retired to Heidelberg. 
Although forced to relinquish her ill-gotten landed posses- 
sions she was allowed to retain her large personal wealth. 
"Thus," says Pahl (V. 50 f.), "did she disappear from the 
scene, pursued by the abhorrence and the curses of her 
countless victims. The mischief she had done continued 

> According to Spittler, who had aqcess to authentic records, von Würben was 
paid 20,000 florins outright and was guaranteed 8000 florins annually for life. 
He rctumcd to Vicnna, whence he had been brought. 
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for many years and much of it was irreparable. She has 
left a blot on our history which time will never obliterate." 

The career of this notorious courtesan seems to have fur- 
nished more than one Suggestion for Kabale und Liebe. All 
that is reprehensible in Lady Milford is due to Grävenitz, 
in so far as Schiller had an actual model in mind. Her am- 
bition (32. 14 f.); her love of display and prodigal extrava- 
gance (31. 22-28, 93. 26 f.); her ruthless seif -will (46. 19-26, 
100. 4-9); in particular, her influence in governmental af- 
fairs as an intermediary between the Duke and his officials 
(19. 21-23, 62. 1) and her mastery of him through his 
passions (19. 23 f., 43. 21 f.): — these are all characteristic 
of Grävenitz, but entirely inapplicable to Franziska von 
Hohenheim, the mistress of Karl Eugen. And Ferdinand's 
denunciation of Milford as a notorious courtesan, despised 
by the meanest laborer, (26. 10, 27. 2-8), as responsible for 
unprecedented extortion (40. 24 f.), can suggest only the 
former. The duke involved with this mistress, moreover, 
is Eberhard Ludwig, for Karl Eugen tolerated no meddling 
with his ducal prerogatives, however indulgent he might 
otherwise be to his 'Franzele.' 

At Eberhard Ludwig's death (1733) the succession passed 
to his cousin, Karl Alexander. The latter died suddenly in 
1737, leaving three sons. The eldest, Karl Eugen, was only 
nine years old (born February 11, 1728). His early child- 
hood, tili his eighth year, had been spent with his grand- 
mother; after his father's death his education was supervised 
by his mother. Except for a brief period before his father's 
death he was never subjected to the authoritative control 
which his headstrong nature needed. His education, too, 
seems to have suffered for, notwithstanding his intelligence, 
his acquirements were very superficial. 

In December, 1741, Karl Eugen, with his two brothers, 
was sent to the Prussian Court to be fitted for his future 
Position. Frederick II, later to be called "the Great," had 
already won his first victories in the Silesian Wars and 
while still crown prince had written his AnH-Macchiavel, a 
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noteworthy essay on the duties of sovereigns. A better 
mentor for the future ruler of Württemberg, it seemed, 
could scarcely be chosen. The boy quickly won the favor 
of Frederick, who declared that "his character and endow- 
ments fitted him to rule greater states than that which 
Providence had entrusted to him." By precept and exam- 
ple the Prussian King could teach his young pupil the ideal 
of a ruler's duty to his people. "Do not suppose," Frede- 
rick admonished him, " that Württemberg has been created 
for you, but rather that Providence has sent you into the 
world to make this nation happy." While Karl Eugen 
began his reign as if mindful of this admonition, he soon 
belied it most effectually. 

Before he was sixteen Karl Eugen, through Frederick's 
recommendation, was declared by imperial edict to be <( of 
age" and eligible to the succession (1744). On his way 
home he was betrothed to Friederike of Baireuth, the twelve- 
year-old niece of Frederick. He married her four years 
later, but the union proved unfortunate. She was reserved 
and formal and failed to gain the affection of the amiable, im- 
petuous young duke. After eight years, when Karl Eugen had 
entered lipon his career of profligacy and, finally, had made a 
French court singer his mistress, she lef t him, never to return. 

Under the regency (1 737-1 744) the reforms instituted by 
Karl Alexander had been carried forward and for the first 
five or six years after the young Duke's accession his able 
and faithful counselors retained control of affairs. Gradu- 
ally, however, his superficial, pleasure-loving nature asser- 
ted itself and he replaced them with inexperienced, un- 
scrupulous ministers, who were only concerned to gain his 
favor by gratifying his whims. It is not possible to re- 
cite here the details of Karl Eugen's crimes during the next 
twenty-five years, 1 a period of misrule scarcely equaled in the 
dark record of eighteenth-century absolutism in Germany. 

1 An excellent, unbiased account of Karl Eugen, by Stalin, will be found in 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XV. 376-393; a circumstantial and very severe 
account in Pahl, Geschichte von Württemberg, V. 104-190; brief Sketches in Minor. 
I. 47-58 and Berger, I. 53-59. 
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Karl Engen, as might be expected from a pupil of Fred- 
erick the Great, took measures to improve and increase the 
army, more for the sake of display, however, than for rea- 
sons of expediency. He was exceedingly vain and took 
delight in parades and military spectacles. He built mag- 
nificent palaces, "created paradises from wildernesses" (cf. 
31. 23-26 and N.), spent a hundred thousand on a Single 
birthday celebration (cf. 31. 28 and N.). His opera Com- 
pany (cf. N. 65. 9) was one of the finest in Europe, a com- 
poser was brought from Italy, a famous ballet master from 
Paris. The court was as licentious as it was extravagant. 
After the departure of the Duchess Friederike, in 1756, 
Karl Eugen cast aside the last vestige of restraint and sur- 
rounded himself with infamous adventuresses (cf. 43. 16 and 
N.) on whom he lavished money and jewels. Nor were the 
wives and daughters of Württemberg safe if they attracted 
his attention (cf. 43. 7 and N.), for he had willing agents to 
abet his designs. The Duke was fond of travel and made 
numerous journeys, usually with a large and disreputable 
train. He went several times to Venice for the carnival 
season (cf. 34. 8), often to Hamburg (cf. N. 42. 8) and also 
visited Paris and London. 

To meet these expenditures even the unprecedented tax- 
ation (40. 24) and systematic robbery of the public treas- 
ury did not suffice. A shameless tramc in official positions 
was maintained, in which the Duke's agent was a notorious 
scoundrel named Lorenz Wittleder, once a journeyman 
tanner. In 1753 Karl Eugen hit lipon a plan that added 
materially to his revenues. He made a treaty with France 
to equip and drill 6000 infaiitry, to be ready upon demand 
for service with the French army, receiving therefor an an- 
nual subsidy equal to the estimated cost of maintaining 
these troops. When France called for the troops at the 
beginning of the Seven Years* War (1756), however, Karl 
Eugen had only 2000 men under arms. The complement 
was recruited in a few months in most outrageous and 
brutal fashion. The Protestant Swabians were bitterly op- 
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posed to the Duke's alliance with a Roman Catholic power 
against Frederick the Great in a war which did not concern 
their own country. In June, 1757, the protests developed 
into open mutiny, which was put down with great severity 
(cf. 35. 3 and N.). The Duke's most active agent in this 
work was Philipp Friedrich Rieger, who had entered his 
service after some experience in the Prussian army, in 
1755; for reward he was made a colonel. In the campaigns 
that followed the ill-trained Württemberg troops made a 
poor showing. In 1759 Karl Eugen renewed the treaty, in- 
creasing his quota to 12,000 men, and at the close of the 
war his forces numbered 14,000. He continued this ne- 
farious traffic for many years and was ready to offer his 
troops to England during the American Revolution. They 
were probably not accepted, although it is a fact that a 
batallion was recruited for this service (cf. 34. 17 and N.). 
Public sentiment in Württemberg, as elsewhere in Ger- 
many, was with the American Colonies. 

In 1758 a man entered Karl Eugen's service who was 
destined to overthrow the powerful Rieger. This was 
Count Samuel Friedrich von Montmartin, a diplomat of 
the most unscrupulous type. He became a prime favorite 
and succeeded in convincing the Duke that Rieger was 
guilty of treason. Montmartin is supposed to have used 
forged letters which apparently implicated Rieger in trea- 
sonable communication with Prussia (cf. 21. 7, 61. 2 and 
N.). In 1762, without a word of warning, Rieger was pub- 
licly disgraced and taken to the fortress of Hohentwiel, 
where he languished in a dungeon for more than a year, 
almost without food and light (cf. 56. 5 and N.), no word 
of explanation being accorded him. His imprisonment 
lasted until 1766, when — with equal unceremoniousness — 
he was released. Many more worthy men suffered a like 
fate, among them the eminent Jurist Johann Jakob Moser, 
Karl Eugen's former teacher, who was imprisoned five 
years for remonstrating against the Duke's high-handed 
dissolution of the Diet (1759). The gifted poet Schubart 
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offended the Duke, possibly by his outspoken censure of 
the German princes who were selling troops to England, 1 
and was confined in the fortress of Hohenasperg for ten 
years until a poem on Frederick the Great, lately deceased 
(1786), provoked such an earnest demand from all parts of 
Germany for his release that Karl Eugen found it expedient 
to comply. 

After his liberation Rieger was restored to favor and 
ultimately became commandant at the Hohenasperg. On 
the occasion of his death (1782) Schiller wrote a fulsome 
eulogy 2 which can be explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
he was the poet's godfather and always a good friend of 
the family. He is said, moreover, to have been an amiable, 
well-meaning man when his selfish ambition did not suffer 
thereby. Schiller has given a readable sketch of the Rieger- 
Montmartin incident, with some embellishment, in his 
short story, Das Spiel des Schicksals (1789). 8 Montmartin 
was dismissed about the time of Rieger's release, his in- 
trigues and avarice, in abetting which the notorious Witt- 
leder was his tool, having exhausted even Karl Eugen's 
patience. The latter, moreover, was halted somewhat in 
his reckless course by the action of the Estates in refusing 
compliance with his insatiable demands for money and ap- 
pealing to the Emperor for relief (1764). At first the Duke 
showed his paternal wrath by transferring his capital from 
Stuttgart to Ludwigsburg (cf. N. 31. 26). When the nego- 
tiations were concluded, however (1770), he made certain 
concessions and agreed to a reduction of nearly one half in 
the annual allowance for court expenses. While certain of 
the old abuses continued for some time thereafter, Karl 
Eugen seemed to have tired of his reckless self-indulgence 
and manifested more interest in the welfare of his subjects. 
His foremost achievement was the establishment of the so- 

1 Possibly, too, by his frank criticism of Karl Eugen and by witty epigrams 
at his ezpense; cf. Thomas, p. 25. The immediate cause of his imprisonment 
has never been ascertained; cf. DNL, vol. 81, p. 295. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, IX. 91 f. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, IX. 55-68. 
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called Karlsschule, which began in a small way, in 1770, as 
a school for orphaned boys. 1 

Much of the change for the better in the last twenty 
years of Karl Eugen's life is. credited to the influence of 
Franziska von Hohenheim. When he nrst-saw her, in 
1769, she was twenty-one years old and had been married 
five years to Baron Friedrich von Leutrum, a surly, repul- 
sive man who had given her nothing but wealth and social 
Position. Franziska von Bernerdin was herseif of noble 
birth, but her father was impoverished and she was sacri- 
ficed to repair the family fortunes. The story is told by a 
little slip of paper, found among Franziska^ effects, on 
which she had written these words: "Married when I was 
hardly sixteen, a mere child as it were, without any incli- 
nation, without any love, merely because they said to me, 
* You must marry von Leutrum. ' " 

Franziska, though not beautiful, seems to have attracted 
the Duke from the first. He found further opportunity of 
seeing her by extending to herseif and the baron flattering 
— though to the latter unwelcome — invitations to parti- 
cipate in hunting parties and other festivities. Karl Eugen 
was handsome, witty, an ardent wooer (cf. 31. 14 and N.), 
famed as a dangerous rival. The ill-favored von Leutrum 
perceived the Situation and vented his wrath on Franziska 
when they returned to their home in Pforzheim. Reports 
of his harsh treatment reached Karl Eugen, who promptly 
visited the baroness at her home. At this time, as well as 
before, he probably urged her to leave von Leutrum and 
place herseif under his protection, but her sense of duty 
forbade it. Finally, in November, 1771, she yielded. A 
divorce was speedily obtained for her and in January, 1772, 
she accompanied Karl Eugen to his palace. Two years 
afterward the Emperor created her Countess von Hohen- 
heim, the title by which she is familiarly known. 2 Five 

* Cf. Thomas, p. 13 ff. 

* For a detafled account of the foregoing inddents, see L. Vely: Benag Karl 
von Württemberg und Franziska von Hohenheim (Stuttgart, 1876), chaps. II and 
HL 
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years after the death of the Duchess Friederike she became 
Karl Eugen's wife (1785). 1 This union brought to Karl 
Eugen domestic happiness such as he had not hitherto en- 
joyed. Franziska was a woman of simple, homely tastes, 
with a fair education and intelligent appreciation of art and 
poetry. With tact and sincere devotion to Karl Eugen she 
gained control of him and brought out the better side of 
his nature. Thus, indirectly — for she did not concern her- 
seif with public affairs — she made him a better ruler as 
weü as a better man and all accounts, contemporary and 
subsequent, agree that the people of Württemberg "owed 
her an immeasurable debt of gratitude." She endeared her- 
seif to all by her winsome manner and became known as a 
friend of the needy (cf. N. 36. 23). The School for Girls, 
established as a counterpart to the Military Academy, was 
under her especial patronage. Schiller celebrates her in 
this capacity in a poem of the year 1781 2 and in a school 
oration delivered on her birthday, January 10, 1779, he 
lauds her as a philanthropist, as the friend of the lowly, 
"whose tears of joy and thanksgiving are a higher tribute 
than the applause of the noble Company assembled in her 
honor." 8 It is from Franziska, as already noted, that Lady 
Milford has her saving qualities. 

Although the prince in Kabale und Liebe remains behind 
the scenes his identity is plainly feit. As in the case of 
Lady Milford, the figure is a composite of two Originals, 
Eberhard Ludwig and Karl Eugen. 

LITERARY FORERUNNERS 

Schiller called Kabale und Liebe ein bttrgerltd&eS Trauer* 
fpiel in order to indicate that it was a tragedy of private 

> The delay was due to the refusal of the Roman Catholic church to sanctkra 
his marriage to a divorcee and a Protestant. The ceremony was performed 
secretly and was not announoed until a year later. In 1791 the Pope declared 
Franziska's first marriage invalid and recognized the validity of that with Karl 
Eugen. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, IX. 25 f. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, XIII. 436. 
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life which involved persons of the bourgeoisie, the untitled 
middle class. Until after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
M'ddl tur ^ ^ erman tragedy had consisted mainly of 

C1 translations and imitations of the French clas- 

T - sical tragedy of the seventeenth Century which 

™ y took its themes f rom the history and legend of 
Ancient Greece and Rome and the Orient. The heroes were 
of royal or noble birth and the action usually involved the 
State as well as the individual characters. The deeds of 
ordinary men and women were deemed unworthy of rep- 
resentation in tragedy. This tradition of the French trag- 
edy was maintained by Voltaire in the eighteenth Century. 
In England Shakespeare had shown an independence of 
ancient modeis, both in form and theme, which found no 
favor with the pseudo-classical dramatists of France, who 
made a fetish of certain characteristics of Greek and Roman 
tragedy — notably of the unities of time and place — with- 
out regard to changed conditions and yet of ten modernized 
the thought and diction in most incongruous fashion. But 
even Shakespeare's tragedies have, for the most part, 
heroes of royal Station, whether taken f rom English or f rom 
foreign history. While this is not strictly true of Othello 
and Romeo and Juliet, these tragedies in no sense represent 
ordinary persons of the middle class. In Shakespeare, how- 
ever, the Station of the characters is incidental and is over- 
shadowed by the portrayal of elemental human passions. 

It was in England that the middle class first attained 
social emancipation and, by the Revolution of 1688, poli- 
T .„ , tical freedom. In the Century that elapsed be- 

, . fore the French Revolution English political 

j. , philosophy was a f ruitful source of inspiration 

for the political philosophers of France and the 
freedom of the English people was the ideal which the vic- 
tims of German despotism set before them (cf . Ferdinand's 
words, 40. 10-16). It was in England, accordingly, that the 
middle class first found a place on the stage and in litera- 
ture. The first middle-class tragedy was The London Met- 
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chant or the History of George Barmvett, 1 produced with 
enormous success at the Drury Lane Theater, ini73i. The 
author was George Lillo, a jeweler by calling. This trag- 
edy is celebrated because of its significance in the history of 
the modern drama rather than for any intrinsic merit, either 
literary or dramatic. It is a crudely told story, founded on 
a populär bailad, of a London apprentice, Barnwell, who 
saerifices the brightest prospects, including that of marriage 
with his employer's daughter, for the sake of an unscrupu- 
lous adventuress, Millwood. He steals from his employer, 
then murders his uncle, with the motive of robbery, and 
ends his career on the gallows with his temptress. The 
moral of the tragedy is very obtrusive and is, in addition, 
expressly pointed in an epilogue. Lillo's play was the pro- 
genitor of a long line, with which we are not here concerned. 
A few years later another great type of middle-class 
literature was created in the so-called f amily novels of Samuel 
.,. - - , Richardson (1689-1761) 2 a London stationer 
_ .- and pnnter who was celebrated for his skill in 

N ei letter-writing. His firstnovel (1740), Pamela, or 

Virtue Rewarded, teils of a young girl of humble 
Station who is maid to a woman of wealth and position. 
The latter dies, and her son, an attractive but unscrupulous 
young man, seeks to seduce Pamela. The girl resists every 
temptation and at last wins the young man's respect as 
well as his love and he makes her his wife. The simplicity 
and homely reality of this story, combined with its high 
moral tone gained for it instant and pronounced success. 
The reasons for this success are similar to those which af- 
fected that of the middle-class tragedy. The people were 
weary of the conventional love-stories of princes and prin- 
cesses which had not a trace of reality or of human nature as 
they knew it. There is no hint of social conflict in Pamela; 
the story of the poor girl and her wealthy lover is told with a 

1 Edited, with introduction and notes, by A. W. Ward (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
Cf. Hettner: Literaturgeschichte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, I. 466 ff. Kettner, 
Lessiugs Dramen, p. 9 ff. 

» Cf. Hettner, I. 418 ff« 
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purely moral purpose. Richardson's second novel, Clarissa 
Harlowe (1748), is his greatest and is the one which is cele- 
brated in Continental literature as the foreninner of Rons- 
seau's La nouvelle Häoise and of Goethe's Werthers Leiden. l 
It exercised direct and important influence on Lessing's 
two tragedies, Miss Sara Sampson and 'Emüia Galotti. 2 
Like his first novel, Clarissa is in epistolary form. 8 The 
work is inordinately long for the modern reader, filling five 
large volumes, 4 but it was eagerly devoured in those days. 
The story is very simple and, like its predecessor, has a 
strongly marked moral purpose, without social or political 
tendency. Clarissa has been betrothed against her will to 
a man whom she does not love. Lovelace has won her 
heart and persuades her to elope with him under a promise 
of marriage which he does not keep. She is proof against 
his wiles, even when he takes her into a gay and immoral 
London household. Her purity almost disarms him but 
finally he yields to his baser impulses and brings her into 
his power by means of a drug. Clarissa is overcome by 
shame and grief and dies of a broken heart. A striking 
characteristic of this novel is the charming personality of 
Lovelace which makes him dangerous even to the most vir- 
tuous. This is a trait which reappears in many of the works 
influenced by Clarissa Harlowe, notably in the two tragedies 
of Lessing above mentioned. 6 

In France the origins of the middle-class drama and the 
_,. family novel are associated, respectively, with 

M'ddl C1a ■^ ei " s Diderot (1 713-1784) and Jean Jacques 
• F eh Rousseau (171 2-1778), both of whom were in- 
-.. fluenced by the English movement discussed 

above, as well as by their own philosophical 
and political theories. Diderot's importance as philosopher 

1 Cf . Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe. 

* Cf. Kettner, Lessings Dramen, pp. 14-18, 178-83, 194-213. 
« Cf. Erich Schmidt, ibid., 71 ff. 

* In Leslie Stephen's Standard edition of Richardson's works 12 vols. London, 
1883. There is a good abridgment (515 pp.) by Charles H. Jones (Henry Holt & 
Co.). 

* Kettner, ibid., p. 204 f. 
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and critic far exceeds that achieved through his dramas 
which have only historical interest, while Rousseau's fame 
rests quite as much upon his political writings, Discours sur 
VitUgaliU (1755) and Le contrat social (1762), and his theory 
of education, as set forth in jßtnüe ou de Viducation (1762), 
as upon his epistolary novel, Julie ou la nouvelle HÜotse 
(1761). Diderot, however, as well as Rousseau, in the move- 
ment here under consideration, exerted a powerful influence 
in Germany and added to the impulse received f rom Eng- 
land the motif of class distinction. Neither in France nor 
in Germany is there, at first, a Suggestion of conflict, an 
antithesis of virtuous bourgeoisie and vicious aristocracy. 
When lovers are parted by difference of Station the out- 
come is accepted as inevitable. There is a mild protest, 
expressed or implied, against the Convention that makes 
the cleft impassable, but no demand that it be otherwise.. 
This resignation to existing conditions is particularly char- 
acteristic of Diderot. Le phre de famille (1758) is rather a 
drama of family life than of the middle class, as such. 

In 1760 Diderot's play was translated by Lessing, who 
at this time esteemed the author highly, both as dramatist 
_. . ., and critic. Through Lessing's translation Der 
, % 1 Hausvater, 1 as it was called in German, became 
f itt * widely known and some years later (1780) 
served as a model for Der deutsche Hausvater 
of Gemmingen (1755-1836), whose drama, in turn, gave 
Schiller not a few suggestions for Kabale und Liebe. Dide- 
rot's play seems, moreover, to have exerted some direct in- 
fluence on Schiller's. St. Albin has fallen in love with 
Sophie, a girl in humble circumstances, and is willing to 
sacrifice position and wealth and to flee with her. He vows 
eternal fidelity, but Sophie, like Luise, reminds her lover of 
the gulf that separates them and will not take him from 
his father (IL 9; cf. N. 73. 13). 2 This father, however, is in 

* DNL, vol. 65 (Ltssings Werke, vol. 8), pp. 305-392. 

* The reference is to Act II, Sccne 9 of Diderot's play. The work referred to 
is not designated when indkated by the contexL All ref ereoces to Notes are to 
those on Kabale und Liebe in this volume. 
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no sense the prototype of President von Walter. D'Orbes- 
son sympathizes deeply with the lovers and would gladly 
grant his son's prayer if any less insuperable barrier ex- 
isted. He sends for Sophie and begs her to give St. Albin 
up and leave Paris. Meanwhile his brother-in-law, the 
Comtur d'Aulnoi, has resorted to more forcible measures. 
He has secured an order for Sophie's arrest and when the 
police fail to find her in her lodgings they come to d'Orbes- 
son's house, whither the girl has been brought for refuge by 
Germenil, St. Albin's friend and a suitor for his sister's 
hand. The police enter and attempt to arrest Sophie, who 
is defended by St. Albin with drawn sword (V. 12), while 
the Comtur urges them to seize her, a Situation to which the 
final scene of Act II in Kabale und Liebe is strikingly similar 
(cf. N. 56. is). Suddenly, however, the Comtur discovers 
that Sophie is his niece, who had been Irving in poverty 
with her widowed mother in the provinces and has come to 
Paris hoping to find her wealthy uncle. By this expedient 
a happy ending is proyided without defiance of Convention. 
The first family-tragedy in Germany was Lessing's Miss 
Sara Sampson (1755). Despite serious imperfections it 
. f achieved a success as noteworthy as that of 
T?. S8 ?f s its English prototype. The heroine has eloped 
e ra with her lover Mellefont, trusting in his prom- 
ise of marnage, which, however, he continues 
to postpone, on the pretext that it will lose him a legacy. 
The real reason is his reluctance to limit the liberty which 
he has hitherto enjoyed (IV. 2). He is troubled, too, by the 
interference of a former mistress, Marwood, who has borne 
him a daughter and who seeks to regain her mastery of 
him. To gratify her supposed curiosity and hoping that 
she will, according to promise, then cease to molest him, 
Mellefont foolishly lets Marwood meet Sara. Still more 
foolishly does he let Marwood get him out of the way by a 
specious ruse. Left alone with Sara, Marwood teils the 
story of Mellefont's past, finally revealing herseif as his de- 
serted mistress, as the mother of his child. Sara swoons 
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and Marwood pretends to revive her with a powder, which 
is in reality a deadly poison and which ends her life a few 
minutes after Mellefönt's return. Overcome with grief and 
remorse he Stabs himself and falls dying beside Sara's body. 

Sara's love-story is in many particulars similar to Clarissa 
Harlowe's and both her character and that of Mellefont 
owe much to Richardson's novel. The meeting of Mar- 
wood and Sara was probably suggested by a Situation in 
vol. IV of Richardson's Pamela} This scene (IV. 8), though 
poorly motivated, is very effective, by far the strongest in 
the play, and became a model for Schiller in both Fiesco 
(II. 2) and Kabale und Liebe (IV. 7), as it had been for 
Gemmingen. While the Situation and the outcome differ 
greatly, the idea of letting the two rivals confront each 
other is identical. Marwood's recital to Sara may well 
have suggested Milford's recital to Ferdinand, particularly 
as a means of exciting sympathy for a woman we are pre- 
pared to despise. In Miss Sara Sampson, too, is created 
the Situation of the moral weakling placed between two 
women who are diametrical opposites, for in the London 
Merchant it is scarcely more than suggested. It is this 
Situation which is responsible for Ferdinand von Walter's 
brief period of vacillation (II. 3 and 5), despite the vast dif- 
ference between him and Lessing's Mellefont. An obvious 
externa! resemblance to Miss Sara Sampson (II. 1 and 2) is 
found in the scene where Milford awaits Ferdinand's visit 
and talks with her maid of the hoped-for conquest (II. 1) 
and in the nervous anxiety with which she receives the an- 
nouncement of his arrival (II. 2, end). Lessing, in tum, 
had his Suggestion from the London Merchant (I. 3). 

While Miss Sara Sampson is merely a family-tragedy, a 
dramatization of the literary genre created by Richardson, 
«... Emilia Galotti (1772) introduces the antithesis 

G l m °* ar istocracy and bourgeoisie. It is not a tale 

of lovers parted by the inexorable law of caste, 
such as La nouvelle Hiloise, but of a modern Virginia who is 

1 Kettner, Lessings Dramen, p. i8x. 
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slain by her father, to whom her virtue is dearer than her 
life. The antithesis is not of aristocracy and bourgeoisie 
as such — for the plebeian Emilia is about to be happily 
married to a npbleman, Count Appiani, whose ideals of life 
and conduct are identical with her father's — but as rep- 
resentative, respectively, of vice and virtue, both moral 
and civic. The tragedy was a damning indictment of the 
princely licentiousness which was rife in Germany, as else- 
where, 1 and thus became the forerunner of that type of 
bürgerliche« £rauerfiriel which is most powerfully exemplified 
in Kabale und Liebe, the type in which the ethical import 
is political as well as social. 

The story of Emilia Galotti 2 has little resemblance to that 
of Kabale und Liebe, but the technique, the characters and 
even the language had a marked influence upon Schiller's 
play as upon many others of the period. By reason of its 
almost perfect technical structure Lessing's tragedy, the 
first in Germany that is still played, became a model for 
students of dramatic composition. Although Schiller, as 
well as Goethe, professed to find it artifiaal and cold, miss- 
ing in the work of the mature and practised craftsman the 
spark of youthful and original genius, both learned from it 
more than they wot. 

The influence of the technique of Emilia Galotti upon 
that of Kabale und Liebe appears particularly in the inde- 
pendent action taken by associates in the Opposition, by 
the President and Wurm and by the prince and Marinelli, 
respectively. The prince makes a trial on his own account 
and fails. He is forced to confess his mistake to Marinelli 
(IV. i) and to leave matters entirely in the latter's hands. 
Just so the president employs open force (II. 6, 7) without 
Wurm's Cooperation and in disregard of his warning (I. 5). 
He is later made to admit that he had committed a gross 
blunder (III. 1) and must humbly defer to Wurm's judg- 

1 Cf. Thomas, p. 115 f. 

* The Student of Kabale und Liebe should have read Lessing's tragedy. If 
the story is not familiär, see Sime's Lessing, vol. II. chap. ig. 
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ment. In the end the plans of both Marinelli and Wurm 
are frustrated because they miscalculate the conduct of 
others (the former of Odoardo's, the latter of Ferdinand's) 
and each at last must hear his patron Charge him with the 
onus of the tragic outcome. Cf. further N. 17. 13. 

The characters of Etnüia Galotti were the prototypes of 
familiär figures in the middle-class drama of the succeeding 
generation. The stern, upright father, who jealously guards 
the honor of his family against the peril of moral contam- 
ination by the wicked aristocracy; the weü-meaning, foolish 
mother, who is ambitious for her daughter's social advance- 
ment; the unsophisticated girl, whose sweetness attracts a 
titled lover, dishonorable by inclination or by mandate of 
the social order; the unscrupulous agent, who makes and 
executes the plot that is expected to accomplish the desired 
end; the "woman with a past," one of the titled lover's 
victims, who is a foil to his latest quarry and who may 
become his nemesis. These characters vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the circumstances represented. Occasionally the 
titled lover is honorable, like Ferdinand von Walter or like 
young Langen in Wagner's Reue nach der That, but en- 
counters the relentless Opposition of a parent, the former 
his father's, the latter his mother's. The parent may be 
high minded and in sympathy with the lovers, but honestly 
convinced of the impropriety of a m6saJliance, as in the 
case of Le pbre defamille of Diderot and Der deutsche Haus- 
vater of Gernmingen. Again, the Station of the lovers may 
be interchanged, as in Lenz's Der Hofmeister and in Rous- 
seau's novel. In nearly every instance the heroine surren- 
ders her honor and her sin precipitates her tragic fate. 
This element is wholly absent in Kabale und Liebe, where 
no stain of the heroine's purity is even suggested. Schiller 
avoided, with advantage, this easy and conventional motif . 

The characters of Kabale und Liebe most clearly in- 
debted to Etnüia Galotti are Miller and his wife, who pre- 
sent the same contrast as do Odoardo and Claudia. Frau 
Miller, like Claudia, must bear her husband's reproaches 
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for her foolish ambition (cf. K. u. L. I. i and K G. IL 4) 
and in much stronger language. The Millers are below the 
Galottis in Station, with a corresponding difference in en- 
vironment and speech. Luise and Emilia seem to have 
little in common because of the different circumstances in 
which they are placed, yet there are some points of re- 
semblance. Both are pious and observe the practices of 
religion, to the satisfaction of their suitors (E. G. II. 7, 
K. u. L. I. 2) ; both are absolutely subject to parental au- 
thority (Emilia II. 6, Luise V. 1, 2), both owe their training 
chiefly to the father and his moral Standard is theirs; both 
are excessively self-conscious and addicted to sophistic 
analysis of their experiences and feelings. The conspira- 
tors MarinelH and Wurm differ in Station, the former a 
marquis, the latter a renegade plebeian. Wurm's röle is 
more strongly motivated than Marinelli's for, in addition 
to currying favor with his master, the secretary has two 
strong personal grounds of action, to avenge an insult and 
to remove a fancied rival. There is little reason for com- 
paring Orsina and Milford; they are placed in wholly 
different situations, their characters and motives are in 
striking contrast. Both, to be sure, excite sympathy 
for women of their class, but in opposite circumstances. 
Orsina's sun has set, Milford's is at its zenith. One 
thing they have in common, their contempt for the des- 
picable creatures of princely favor who masquerade as 
men. Milford's scathing characterization of the puppets 
that Surround her (IL 1) and her parting words to 
von Kalb (IV. 9) recall Orsina's scornful treatment of 
MarinelH (IV. 3). 

There are certain passages in Kabale und Liebe that show 
a striking verbal resemblance to Emilia Galotti, in some 
instances so close as to make them practically quotations. 
These passages are cited in the Notes (cf. 7. 23, 12. 8, 19. 8, 
44. 11, 94. 11, 97. 17, 117. 4, 130. 3, 136.2) and may be found 
conveniently collected in Bellermann, Schülers Dramen, I. 
222 ff., together with similar parallels in Miss Sara Samp- 
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sott and Nathan der Weise} Aside from cases like these, 
Schiller seems to indicate that Luise has read Emilia Galotti 
(cf. N. 12. 20) and that she at least knows the theme of Les- 
sing's essay, Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet (cf. N. 110. n). 

The work which made the conflict of love and class dis- 
tinction a populär theme was Rousseau's Jidie y ou la nou- 
9 velle HÜoise (1761), a long epistolary novel, 
Rousseau s general i y caUe d by the second title.* The 
fiouo c story, so far as it deals with this theme, is as 
e otse follows: 8 St. Preux, a young writer of plebeian 

Station, becomes the private tutor of Julie, the daughter of 
Baron d'Etange. They soon fall in love. Julie knows that 
her father will not permit her to marry beneath her Station 
and tries to avert the danger by urging St. Preux to leave. 
Reluctantly he goes, but hears from Ciaire, her cousin and 
confidante, that she is ill, and returns. He begs her to flee 
with him. She cannot consent, although she knows that 
her father has promised her hand to a friend of his whom 
she has not seen. Their love grows daily more consuming 
and she surrenders. Her one hope is that their relation 
may be sanctified by marriage. A well-meaning young Eng- 
lishman, Lord Edward Bomston, tries to convince Baron 
d'fitange that St. Preux is worthy of Julie despite his lack 
qi title and offers to settle on him one third, or even one 
half, of his large fortune. The baron's pride and prejudice 
of rank are invindble and the interview results in a violent 
quarrel. His wrath falls heavily on Julie. He begs for- 
giveness for his harshness, but declares that she shall never 
be given to St. Preux. Lord Edward then proposes to 
Julie an elopement with her lover and offers them a refuge 

1 Cf. also Boxberger, Archiv für LitUraturgcsch., IV. 252 ff. 

8 This title was suggested by the famous love of Abelard, a great French 
teacher and philosopher, and his youthful pupü, Helolse, which occurred about 
11 20. Both lovers were of noble Station, but marriage was forbidden to Abelard 
by reason of his ecclesiastical Position as a canon of Notre Dame. See Encyclop. 
Britannica, s. v. Abelard. — The edition used is that in vols. 1-4 of Rousseau's 
Works, 39 vols. 1788 f. 

3 A good critical analysis of the work in Erich Schmidt's Richardson, Rousseau 
und Goethe, p. 127 ff. 
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on his estates and ample Provision for the future. There 
follows a terrible struggle in Julie's heart between love and 
filial duty. At last she replies to Lord Edward that she 
will not leave her aged father and her sick mother, who 
has suffered much for her sake. The Englishman takes 
St. Preux, who has resigned himself with a somewhat ill grace, 
with him to Paris. Julie is urged to marry Count Wolmar, 
her father's friend. She declares that her promise to 
St. Preux forbids her becoming the wife of another. The 
baron recognizes this promise as binding and forthwith 
obliges his daughter to write a few lines to St. Preux asking to 
be released. These he encloses with an insulting, threatening 
demand for an affirmative reply. In his masterful answer 
St. Preux scorns his threats and rebukes him with stinging 
words, but gives his consent to Juüe's marriage, for her 
sake; she may "give her hand without Consulting her 
heart." The marriage takes place and from that moment 
Julie is a changed woman. She finds in Wolmar an ad- 
mirable man whom she can love and honor. She teils 
St. Preux of this transformation in a very long letter (Part 
III. Letter 18), which reviews the whole course of events 
from the beginning and which affords an excellent Synopsis 
of the story to this point. He admires her virtue, which 
he cannot hope to imitate, but still rebels against the res* 
ignation forced upon him. 

The remainder of the story, comprising the second half, 
need not be outlined here. Suffice it to say that it becomes a 
highly moral tale of the most approved Richardsonian type. 
Wolmar, who now knows all of Julie's past, gcnerously invites 
St. Preux to visit his home. Julie does her best to elevate 
her former lover to her lof ty plane, but with scant success. 
His old love will not be stilled and his tragedy ends only 
with Julie's death, of which a horrible dream forewarns him. 

Rousseau's influence upon Schiller, 1 as upon the earlier 

1 For a discusaion of Rousseau's influence on Schüler's early works, see Jo- 
hannes Schmidt, Schüler und Rousseau, in Sammlung gemeinverständlicher wis- 
senschaftlicher Vorträge t pp. 631-677. Berlin, 1876. — A. Kontz, Les drames de la 
Jeunesse de Schiller, pp. 100-114. 
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writers of the Storni and Stress was very great. He ex- 
pressed that revolt against the old order, that demand for 
the rights of the individual, for which the movement pre- 
eminently stood. "The Sturm und Drang," says Hett- 
ner, 1 "wasrooted in Rousseau's gospel of nature." In 
addition to the influence exerted upon his early dramas 
evidence of Schillers sympathy with Rousseau is found in 
a poem denouncing the dishonor shown to his memory, 
written before the publication of Die Räuber} 

The influence of La nouvelle HSloise upon Kabale und 
Liebe appears in the Situation of the heroine between the 
conflicting impulses of love and filial duty, to some extent 
in the characters and relations of the lovers, and in the 
sentiments expressed upon the question at issue as well as 
in the attack upon the degenerate aristocracy. When St. 
Preux urges Julie to flee with him she wavers between con- 
tending passions (Pt. II. Letter 4). Unlike Luise she does 
not question her right to marry the man whom she loves 
but only whether she can forsake her parents, "those who 
have no other hope, no other joy than in me . . . at a time 
when I should requite the tenderness which they have 
lavished upon me" (Pt. II. Let. 6). These two letters gave 
to Schiller some of the very words which Luise speaks to 
Ferdinand in Act III. Scene 4, in a similar Situation (cf. 
N. 72. 14). Miller uses the same plea to keep Luise from 
ending her life (V. 1; cf. N. in. 18) that is urged by Julie's 
conscience in the passage quoted. The latter's father is 
nearly sixty years old (Un pSre presque sexag6naire!), 
Luise's will be sixty on the morrow (72. 16). In a letter of 
St. Preux to Julie (Pt. I. Let. 26) he reproaches her with 
having destroyed his peace of soul, just as Luise reproaches 
Ferdinand (17. 7-13). He chides her (Pt. I. Let. 31) for not 
cormding her sorrow to him. To keep it secret is to steal 
from his love the right of sharing it (cf. 15. 24 f.). An eter- 
nal decree of Heaven has destined them for each other; to 

» LiUraturtesckickie des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, III. iil i, p. 3. 
' Werke, ed. BeUermann, I. 22. 
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obey it is their first law (Pt. I. Let. 26; cf. K. u, L. 13. 14 f., 
16. 9 f.). He and Julie will not be separated long. Heaven 
will unite them, on earth or in eternity (Pt. I. Let. 65). 
Lord Edward, writing to Ciaire (Pt. IL Let. 2), says that 
"these lovers came from the hands of nature destined for 
each other. Why should an insensate prejudice change the 
eternal order? This chaste tie of nature is subject neither 
to sovereign power nor to paternal authority." Thus 
Ferdinand bids defiance to prejudice and declares that hu- 
manity shall prevaü over Convention (45. 30 f.). St. Preux's 
title of nobility, says Lord Edward, "is not written upon 
ancient parchments, but is graven ineffaceably upon his 
heart" (Pt. I. Let. 62; cf. K. u. L. 16. 6 f.). Ferdinand and 
St. Preux have failings, as well as virtues, in common. In 
a note to Letter 24 of Part I. Rousseau says of St. Preux: 
"One feels that his love of virtue is sincere, but his passion 
leads him astray and if his great youth did not excuse him 
he would after all, despite his fine talk, be only a common 
criminal." The same might be said of Ferdinand. Like 
Schiller's lover St. Preux is prone to jealousy (Pt. I. Let. 
56, Pt. IL Let. 10). The Englishman had been attracted 
by Julie's charms, but had generously withdrawn his suit 
when he learned of St. Preux's claim. Like Lady Milford 
he determines to aid the lovers. Failing to overcome the 
prejudice of Baron d'fitange (Pt. I. Let. 62), he offers 
them an estate in Yorkshire (Pt. IL Let. 3), "a tranquil 
spot, destined as a refuge for love and innocence." The 
picture which he draws of the peaceful seclusion that they 
will enjoy suggests that which Ferdinand describes to 
Luise, in Act III. Scene 4, when he urges her to flee with 
him to some remote place where they will be alone with 
nature and their love. 1 And as St. Preux's love made him 

1 The motive of escape from the throng to the simplicity and solitude of a 
rural retreat is characteristic of Rousseau. It is strongly emphasized in Goethe's 
Werther. Even the unsentimental Lessing pays tribute to Rousseau's inspira- 
tkm. Teilheim will seek the most quiet nook in the whole wide world to make 
his paradise with Minna (Minna von Barnhdm, V. 9) and Appiani will take his 
bride to the vales of Piedmont (Emüia Galotti. 1. 6). 
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see beauties in the landscape not hitherto divined (Pt. I. 
Let. 38), so Luise found a new world revealed after Ferdi- 
nand had come into her life (13. 16-26). 

The resemblance of Lady Milford and Lord Edward is 
scarcely accidental. Each is passionate, impulsive, gen- 
eralis. Their virtues, and to some extent their faults, are 
temperamental. Julie says of the Englishman that "he 
would, perhaps, be less estimable if he were less impulsive" 
(Pt. I. Let. 61), and this is equally true of his country- 
woman. The character of each is strikingly un-English; it 
is a product of the respective author's sympathetic atti- 
tude toward a people that seemed to exemplify his ideal 
of emancipation from the fetters of the old order. Lord 
Edward praises the English nobility as "the guardians of 
liberty; their first duty is to the nation, their second to him 
who governs it" (Pt. I. Let. 62; cf. K. u. L. 39. n), and 
Ferdinand challenges Milford's right to call herseif a 
Briton, a daughter of "the freest people under the sun" 
(40. 10). The Lady's denunciation of the aristocracy (30. 
24-31. 10) echoes St. Preux's characterization of the arti- 
ficial and insincere society of Paris (Pt. II. Let. 14): "The 
persons we talk to are not those with whom we converse; 
their sentiments do not come from the heart, their conver- 
sation does not r,eveal their thoughts." She despises the 
pitiable creatures whose hearts beat as regularly as their 
watches tick, who dare not utter an opinion of their own, 
who are but so many puppets controlled by a Single wire; 
and St. Preux declares (Pt. IL Let. 17) that in Paris "none 
dares to be himself. To do as others do is the cardinal 
maxim. They keep time like a regiment in motion and you 
might say they are as so many puppets nailed to the same 
board or pulled by the same wire." Other passages might 
be quoted to show how Rousseau kindled Schiller's scorn 
for the hollow and degenerate aristocracy which he exposes 
in Kabale und Liebe. 1 

The most significant effect of Rousseau's influence is 

1 Cf. Thomas, p. 117 f. 
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seen in the character of Luise, whose tragic conflict is so 
similar to Julie's, though so different in its outcome. Here 
is probably the explanation of Luise's dilemma (cf. N. 1 13. 6), 
which is less skilfully motivated than Julie's because the 
dramatist must show it at its climax, whereas the novelist can 
reveal its inception and development. If Schiller's heroine, 
in consequence of this, plays at times an enigmatic part she 
is at least consistent in the end and is not made to perform 
a moral somersault such as Julie accomplishes. 

The epistolary novel in Germany reached its climax in 
Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (1774). Goethe's novel 
wir .1 shows the influence of Rousseau in certain 

-. - technical details and, particularly, in its 

praise of simplicity and love of nature. The 
plot has little resemblance to that of Rousseau's novel. 
Werther, like St. Preux, is consumed by a hopeless love, but 
the reason of its hopelessness is very different. Lotte is 
already betrothed to Albert and Werther knows from the 
outset that she cannot be his. 

Werthers Leiden is the most characteristic production of 
the sentimental epoch of German literature, which exalted 
the emotional side of man's nature as his most precious en- 
dowment. It is likewise the most perfect expression of the 
so-called "world-woe" (SBeltfdjmerg), that wave of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness which had its origin in the same 
causes that produced the Storm and Stress. Both were 
rooted in discontent with the existing order and in the long- 
ing for a natural State, unhampered by the shams and Con- 
ventions which had purchased social progress at the cost of 
happiness and virtue. The one resigned itself to the pas- 
sivity of despair, the other waged fierce combat for its 
ideal. Each had its initial impulse in Rousseau's gospel 
of nature and liberty. In Werther and Götz von Berlich- 
ingen Goethe created classic exemplars of these opposite 
tendencies. 

Werther has no illusions as to universal equality but he 
resents the conventional Standards by which equality is 
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measured. When he becomes a secretary of legation he 
sees with disgust the hollowness of aristocratic society, the 
jealousy of rank and precedence (Book II. Letters of 
Dec. 24, 177 1 and Jan. 8, 1772). He is made to suffer keen 
humiliation because in an aristocratic Company where he 
has unwittingly remained the host is compelled, reluctantly, 
to ask him to withdraw (Let. of March 15, 1772). His 
talents and personal worth, which are recognized and 
esteemed, count for nothing against his lack of title. There 
is, moreover, in Werthers Leiden an undercurrent of protest 
against the false Standards of justice and morals, against 
the prevailing contempt for the simplicity of unspoiled 
human nature, 1 for a man mied by his heart (Let. May 13, 
1771), an undercurrent which has become in Die Räuber 
and Kabale und Liebe & rushing tidal stream. The senti- 
mentalism of Karl Moor and Ferdinand is a heritage from 
Werther. The Robber Captain longs for the innocence of 
his childhood (Die Räuber, III. 2) ; the president's son scorns 
the prospect of worldly power, his ideal of happiness is 
in his heart (25. 24). 

Other early works of Goethe are recalled by certain scenes 
of Kabale und Liebe. Ferdinand's defiance of the police 
who are being urged by his father to seize Luise (II. 7) is 
uttered in words similar to those used by Götz when he 
wams the strong-armed Citizens who have been ordered to 
overpower him in the court-room at Heilbronn (cf. N. 57. 3). 
There is an obvious reminder in Wurm's dictation to Luise 
(HI. 6) of the great scene in Act II of Clavigo, where Beau- 
marchais forces his sister's recreant lover to write a letter 
avowing his perfidy, although the circumstances and the 
respective röles are very different. The effectiveness of 
such a scene may well have been suggested to Schiller 
through the Performance of Clavigo at the Academy in 
February, 1780, shortly after Goethe's visit there with Karl 
August, the more since Schiller himself played the title 
röle. 

* Cf. Thomas, p. 116 f. 
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Of the many tales of lovers parted that had La nouveüe 

Hä&ise and Werthers Leiden as modeis, one seems to have 

, given Schiller suggestions for certain scenes in 

Si ^ Kabale und Liebe. Miller's Siegwart (1777) is 

** a the story of a sentimental youth, Xaver Sieg- 

wart, son of a worthy Steward, who loves the daughter of 
Hof rat Fischer. Her father parts the lovers and obliges his 
daughter to take the veil. Siegwart becomes a monk and 
af ter a time is summoned to minister to a dying nun. Mari- 
anne passes away in his arms and ere long he succumbs to 
grief and dies upon her grave. It is in the secondary love- 
affair of Siegwart's sister, Therese, with his friend Wilhelm 
von Kronhelm that the situations analogous to those in 
Kabale und Liebe occur. Wilhelm's father goes to Sieg- 
wart's house and with brutal threats and coarse abuse 
wams the girl to have nothing more to do with his son. 
The account which Therese (in a letter to Wilhelm) gives 
of this visit, 1 particularly in the language attributed to von 
Kronhelm and to her father, suggests strikingly the visit of 
President von Walter at Miller's home for a similar purpose 
(II. 6-7). Kronhelm then writes a brutal letter to his son 2 
telling him that he has warned Siegwart and his daughter 
and repeating, in most violent language, his threat to kill 
them as well as him if he dares to see her or write to her 
again. Similarly the President tries to intimidate Ferdi- 
nand with dire threats (I. 7, end) and with a show of vio- 
lence toward Luise and her father (II. 6-7). 

Diderot's Pere de fatnille, as already mentioned, served as 

c . a model for Der deutsche Hausvater of Gem- 

, D " mingen (1780), 8 whose treatment of the theme, 

* , however, was so different as to make his play 

* u c c thoroughly original. He brings about a happy 

Hausvater endmgj but without res0 rting to such com- 

promise of the question as Diderot had found convenient. 

1 Siegwart, Eine Klostergeschichte. 3 Bde. Stuttgart, 1844. Vol. II. p. 56. Cf. 
Thomas, p. 125. 

* Siegwart, vol. II. p. 49. 

* Edited by Adolf Hauffen, DNL, vol. 139, i. Cf. Thomas, p. 120 f. 
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Gemmingen faces the problem squarely and subordinates 
class prejudice to considerations of duty and honor. With 
the motif made populär by Rousseau he combines, in a 
modined form, the motif of "a weak man between two 
women," used by Lessing in Miss Sara Sampson and by 
Goethe in Götz van Berlichingen. In respect of this com- 
bination, as well as in technique and characterization, Der 
deutsche Hausvater exerted an important influence on Kabale 
und Liebe, more important perhaps than that of any other 
Single work. 

Gernmingen's pater familias is Count Wodmar, described 
by the author as a man of the world, with old-fashioned 
ideas respecting the paternal relation, „aber bo$ meljr e&rltd&er 
2ttann als (gbelmann." He has been absent from home for two 
years and on his return finds that Karl, his eider son, is 
seriously involved in a love-affair, how seriously the devoted 
father does not divine. 

Some time since Karl had gone for lessons to an artist by 
name of Wermann. He had fallen in love with Wermann's 
only daughter Lotte, a beautiful, unsophisticated child of 
nature, and has promised to marry her upon his father's 
return. As the time approaches he realizes the unlikeli- 
hood of gaining his father's consent and for a week he has 
remained away from Lotte, although his love has not 
changed. Wermann is wholly ignorant of the Situation, 
Lotte's only confidante being her old nurse Anne. Lotte is 
distracted with the fear that Karl has deserted her, for un- 
less he makes her his wife ere long, she will be disgraced. 
To his father Karl confesses his love, but not the conse- 
quences that are to be faced. Count Wodmar's sympathy 
is with the lovers, but he believes that marriage is out of 
the question. He has just obtained a post for Karl in the 
service of the Prince and wishes him to marry Countess 
Amaldi, an estimable widow who loves Karl and whose 
Position and influence will greatly further his ambitions. 
Under the pressure of these circumstances and of his filial 
duty he promises to part from Lotte. 
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Karl goes to Lotte and after a hard struggle teils her he 
must marry Amaldi. Wermann does not guess the truth 
even when he sees her in tears or when, a little later, she 
swoons. The old artist is in joyful mood because the 
Prince has given his work the long coveted recognition by 
granting him a pension. When she recovers she leaves the 
house, as her father thinks, to go to the church. Karl has 
rushed away, filled with remorse. Count Wodmar enters 
(IV. 6), and gains the artist's good-will by his sympathy 
with the latter's ideals. To Count Wodmar's question he 
replies that Lotte is his only child, to her is given all the 
love that he possesses (cf. K. u. L. 120. 9 f.). He would 
refuse to let her marry an aristocrat, not because Lotte 
would be unworthy of him, but "because social inequality 
nearly always results unhappily ,, (Z>. d. H. 66. 21 f.). Lotte 
has gone to Amaldi to beg that she give up Karl. Amaldi 
is touched by the girl's plea and hastens from the room to 
regain her composure. Count Wodmar comes and finds 
Lotte alone. He learns the whole truth. 

Returning home Wodmar teils Karl that he must make 
Lotte his wife; his "rank does not absolve him from the 
obligations of honor." Karl must abandon his career and 
go with his bride to live on his father's estate. The example 
of his marriage should not be paraded before the world; "it 
is, ät best, subversive of the social order and while the 
present prejudice prevails is dangerous to imitate." Amaldi 
has determined to make reparation to Lotte and asks that 
she be permitted to provide her dowry. 

The success of Gemmingen's play is easy to widerstand 
in spite of its small dramatic value. The author very skil- 
fully steers a middle course between dangerous rocks; he 
does not attack, nor even deprecate, the existing social Con- 
vention, but makes it yield to the dictate of duty and 
honor. The play, accordingly, lacks the revolutionary signif- 
icance of Kabale und Liebe; there is no antithesis of vice and 
virtue in the representatives of aristocracy and bourgeoisie. 

The plot and characters of Der deutsche Hausvater für- 
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nished some important suggestions for Kabale und Liebe. 
Ferdinand and Karl are both in love with the daughter of 
a worthy plebeian to whom they have gone for private les- 
sons. The father, in each case, believes that no good can 
come of a love-affair between his daughter and an aristo- 
crat and would like best to see her marry a man of his own 
calling (cf. N. 5. 23). Wermann, however, is wholly un- 
suspecting, while Miller is keenly alive to the Situation. 
Lotte, who is motherless, is secretly abetted by the old 
housekeeper, Anne; Luise is openly encouraged by her 
mother. Each girl is tormented by the thought of a noble 
rival (D. d. H. 32. 8-1 1, K. u. L. 12. 28); Lotte goes to 
Amaldi and begs for her lover (IV. 7), Luise may have 
sought an interview with Milford for the same purpose 
(Comment, IV. 6-9). Amaldi loves Karl, but renounces 
for Lotte's sake and tries to repair her previous wrong; Mil- 
ford's love is actuated by a selfish motive, but her con- 
science likewise finally prevails. While Amaldi's röle is 
similar to Milford's her character is in certain respects very 
different. She is proud and imperious, a woman of high 
repute (D. d. H. 55. 4 f.). That Karl actually loves Lotte, 
is, to her, inconceivable (43. 21 f.); her argument to con- 
vince Karl that such creatures are a mere pastime suggests 
President von Walter's feeling (I. 7) in respect to Ferdi- 
nande relation with Luise. 

Gemmingen's Dromer is the prototype of von Kalb in his 
office as newsmonger and purveyor of compliments, but his 
röle is incidental and without bearing on the action of the 
play. He is merely a fool; Schiller's chamberlain is a 
scoundrel as well. Like the latter, Dromer is always in a 
hurry and has a long visiting list. As the chamberlain is 
delighted to spread the news of Ferdinand's betrothal 
(K. u. L. I. 6), so Dromer rushes away (D. d. H. V. i), 
that he may be "the first to teil of Amaldi's splendid 
generosity to Lotte." The episode of the oppressed peasant 
in Der deutsche Hausvater (II. 3, 4) may have suggested to 
Schiller the Kammerdiener 's interview with Milford (II. 2). 
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The artist Wennann is of finer mold than Miller. The 
latter lives by his art, the former lives for it. His ideals are 
those of Lessing's Conti (cf. E. G. I. 4 and D. d. H. IV. 6). 
When good fortune comes to him he has, like the music 
master, two thoughts uppermost, his art and his daughter 
(59. 4 f.; cf. K. u. L. V. 5). Schiller has modified the father's 
character to suit his lower position in the professional and 
social scale and has thereby made him dramatically much 
stronger. Wermann would hardly be capable of rising to 
the tragic pathos which old Miller reaches in the last act, 
just as he would be incapable of the latter's wrathful out- 
bursts. 

This side of Miller's character owes much to the butcher 
Martin Humbrecht in Heinrich Leopold Wagner's Die 
w Kindermörderin (1776), 1 a play which Schiller 

^^ read at the time when he was planning Kabale 

und Liebe (cf . p. xiii) . Like Miller he upbraids his wife (H. 1) 
for not being more careful of her daughter's reputation. 
There is the same contrast of the strict, sensible father and 
the indulgent, foolish mother. He knows how it generally 
ends when a girl of Evchen's Station receives attentions 
from a young aristocrat (300. 7 f.; cf. K. u. L. 4. 3 and N.). 
In a later scene of Act II (p. 306 f.) Humbrecht storms at 
his wife because he has learned of the misconduct of a 
young woman who has been their tenant. He does not 
mince matters in his denunciation and uses the same strong 
language (342. 16 f.) that Miller employs when his righteous 
wrath is aroused. Unlike Miller he speaks harshly to his 
daughter as well, but he loves Evchen with all of his big 
heart and is quick to forgive and to caress her (307. 16 f.). 
Like Miller he is typical of his class in his fierce jealousy of 
his and his family's good name. 

In Die Reue nach der That (1775) Wagner had created a 
röle similar to Humbrecht's, that of the coachman Walz, 

1 The most important works of Klinger, Leisewitz, Lenz, H. L. Wagner, 
Maler Müller and Schubart have been edited, with critical introductions, by 
August Sauer: Stürmer und Dränger, 3 vols. DNL, vols. 70-81. For Die Kinder- 
mörderin, see vol. 80, pp. 283-357. 
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whose daughter Friederike is loved by a young aristocrat, 
Langen. Walz, however, is less worldly-wise, for in the 
proud consciousness of his bourgeois virtue he can see in the 
difference of Station no obstacle to a happy marriage. A 
significant parallel to Kabale und Liebe in this play is found 
in the conflict between love and filial duty and in the moti- 
vation of the tragic ending through this conflict. Langen's 
love, like Ferdinande, is honorable and he would defeat 
Opposition by flight, but Friederike's scruples, like Luise's, 
cannot be overcome (IV. 8; cf. K. u. L. III. 4, especially 
72. 25 f.). The Opposition in this instance is from Langen's 
mother, a haughty 3uftigrätin whose röle, in certain re- 
spects, is analogous to that of President von Walter. Like 
the latter (K. u. L. I. 5) she would wink at her son's love- 
affair »toenn« allenfatt« gur SRattreffe htäre." Through powerful 
influence at court she succeeds, for a time, in parting the 
lovers by having Friederike shut up in a convent. Langen 
obtains from the Emperor a reversal of the previous action 
and formal consent to his marriage with Friederike. His 
mother, though ignorant of the change in Situation, unac- 
countably withdraws her Opposition (as does the president, 
IV. 5, with better motivation), but it is too late, for Friede- 
rike has taken poison and dies in Langen's arms, where- 
upon the young man commits suicide. As in Kabale und 
Liebe the author of the havoc is overwhelmed with remorse 
as the curtain falls. 1 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the conflict of 
love and class prejudice had been a populär dramatic theme 
_ before Schiller gave it final, classic form in 

Kabale und Liebe. The plays of Wagner are 
but two of the numerous Storm and Stress dramas in which 
it found expression as principal or as secondary motif. 
Lenz, the most gif ted lyrist of the minor Stürmer und Drän- 
ger, used it in Der Hofmeister (1774) after the manner of 

* This play is not induded in Sauer's selection and is not easfly accessible. 
An ezcellent critical analysis, as also of Die Kindermörderin, in Erich Schmidt's 
Heinrich Leopold Wagner, ad ed. p. 60 ff. 
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Rousseau's novel, in Die Soldaten (1776) 1 more in the man- 
ner of Wagner. In the latter play the shop-keeper Wesener 
is the typical head of the bourgeois household. He wams 
Marie that a girl of her Station who associates with an 
officer speedily "gets herseif talked about" (00. 14 f.; cf. 
K. u. L. 1. 5) and forbids her to receive presents from her ad- 
mirer (I. 6). He has told her that Stolzius, a suitor of her 
own class, will more surely make her happy, but the aristo- 
cratic rival assures her, *©te ftnb für feinen ^Bürger öemadjt" 
(cf. K. u. L. 8. 14, 9. 29). Countess de la Roche, the 
mother of another of Marie's admirers, comes (III. 10) to 
warn her against hoping to win her son and offers her a 
Position in her household where she will be educated and 
will regain her good name (cf . Milford's offer to Luise, IV. 
7, urged with similar arguments, although in a very dif- 
ferent manner). She teils the girl of the perils to which her 
beauty exposes her because it encourages her to seek a hus- 
band above her Station (120. 5 f.; cf. K. u. L. 96. 5). The 
countess believes that she "is ignorant of the difference 
that prevails between the classes, that she has read Pamela, 
the most dangerous book that a girl in her Station can read' 1 

(119. 33 f.)- 

In Klinger's first play, Das leidende Weib (1775), there 
is a worthy old father whom Miller resembles in his hatred 
_. of the ©elletriften, which, as he fears, "will 

X* 331 *** fill his daughter's head with all sorts of no- 

tions, so that no husband will be good enough for her and 
no worthy fellow will take her." «9Wtt tyren Romanen, 
$oeften — Ouarf! toeg!" he exclaims, having found one of 
the <Peftbüdjer (cf. K. u. L. 5. u-13) in Suschen^ pocket. 
He uses language 1 so similar to Miller's as to make it cer- 
tain that Schiller had this passage in mind. 

Of the noble lovers in the Storm and Stress plays, the 
hero of Leisewitz's Julius von Tarent* (1776) is most like 

1 For these plays see DNL, vol. 80. 

* Quoted by Müller, Schillers Kabale und Liebe, p. 46. 

» DNL, vol. 79, PP- 317-375- 
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Ferdinand in his defiance of Convention and reckless de- 
termination to surmount the obstacles that separate him 

Leisewitz * rom *" s De ^ ove( ^- "® ö * W ftftcr ' °* c ^wl oer 
SJtotur, ober bie töeflel be« HußuftinS?" he demands 

(333. 16), when his father has placed Bianca in a convent, 
in order to prevent their marriage (cf. K. u. L. 16. 6 f.). 
He is ready to leave all behind and flee with her to a 
distant land, indifferent to his surroundings if Bianca be 
with him (cf. K. u. L. 71. 26 f.). 

The resemblance in characters and motivation between 
these various works and Kabale und Liebe is not always due 
« . ..- to conscious imitation or appropriation. Cer- 

r , tain characters and situations had become 

# th Pr A typi^ BI1 ^ Schiller's reading produced a 
composite impressiön that is necessarily re- 
flected in his drama. In other respects, as 
well as in characters and motivation, Kabale und Liebe is 
far in advance of the Storm and Stress dramas 1 which in- 
fluenced it. In exposition, development of plot, telling sit- 
uations, none of them remotely approaches Schiller's play. 
Schiller's language is equally superior. 2 It has virile 
strength, not mere brüte force. Miller's speech is some- 
times coarse, but not more so than his part demands, and 
it never makes the impressiön of intentional vidgarity. In 
pathetic passages he is süperb. The language of the lovers 
is elevated to a high poetic plane. The sentiment is noble, 
if occasionally overdone. With the exception of a few pas- 
sages (such as Luise's talk in IV. 7) the language fits the 
character and Situation. As in his other plays Schiller's 
diction is sometimes extravagant; it is never commonplace. 
Whatever he derived f rom his predecessors has been trans- 
muted in the crucible of his poetic genius. Sometimes the 
infusion of his idealism has obliterated too much of reality, 
but with it has disappeared much of the banal coarseness. 

1 It is to be rcmembcred that Emilia Galotti does not belong in this category. 
* A brief discussion of the dialectic and archaic forms used in this play will 
be found in the Appendix. They are explained in the Notes as they occur. 
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There is no touch of grossness in Luise's love, such as 
Wagner and Lenz, and even Gemmingen, had attributed to 
their heroines. Ferdinand's purity and manly courage con- 
trast favorably with Gemmingen's Karl, who is ready to 
compromise with his heart and his conscience for the sake 
of expediency. 

More significant than all eise is Schillert achievement in 
lifting the theme out of the narrow sphere of the family in- 
to the domain of the commonweal by linking the tragedy 
of Luise Miller with the impending drama of social revolu- 
tion. 1 Earlier writers had been content to show only one 
side of the social fabric. The consequences for the heroine 
of discontent with her humble Station are duly emphasized, 
but the fault is rather hers than that of the noble lover or 
his family. There was protest against Convention, but no 
attack on its defenders. Lessing's Emüia GaloUi was unique 
in its exposure of princely vice. It was Schiller who first 
made a corrupt and degenerate nobility, entrenched be- 
hind the barriers of law and tradition, answerable for the 
sufferings and outrages inflicted upon the commonalty. 

As in Schiller's first play the influence of Shakespeare is 
not wanting in Kabale und Liebe, During the composition 
gh . of the latter he had studied Romeo and Juliet 

™ and Othello, the master-tragedies of love and 
jealousy. In the former he might have found a model for 
the love-talk of Ferdinand and Luise, but he seems to have 
learned little from Shakespeare's exquisite poetry.* His in- 
debtedness to this play is very slight, being confined to a 
few words spoken by Ferdinand in the last two scenes 
(cf. 134. 12-14, 137. 10 and N.). From Othello, however, he 
obtained important suggestions, perhaps the motif of Fer- 
dinande jealousy with its tragic consequence. Wurm is 
actuated by motives which are, in part, those of Iago. He 
wishes to possess Luise and regards Ferdinand as his rival. 
Iago half suspects Othello of a liaison with his wife, Emilia, 

1 Cf. Eugen Kühnemann, Schiüer, p. 235 f. 
' Cf . Thomas, p. 133. 
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and to gain revenge he will "put the Moor into a jealousy 

so strong that judgment cannot eure" (Act II, Sc. i). His 

method of exciting Othello's jealousy is not unlike Wurm's. 

In each case suspicion is directed to a third person by 

means of a simple ruse. Desdemona, of course, is a wholly 

involuntary and unwitting accessory. Wurm knows that 

Ferdinand will be as quick in jealousy as in love and that 

"one grain of yeast is enough to set the whole mass in fer- 

ment" (61. 22). So Iago, seeking to connrm the Moor's 

suspicion of Cassio, which he has already provoked, plans 

to drop Desdemona's handkerchief, Othello's gift, in Cas- 

sio's lodging. If Othello shall see it in Cassio's possession 

it will suffice, for 

"Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ." Act HI, Sc. 3. 

The scene in which Othello kills Desdemona (V. 2) has 
strongly influenced the corresponding scene in Kabale und 
Liebe (V. 7). Like the Moor Ferdinand has convinced him- 
self (cf. 121. 9, N.) that it is his duty to kill the faithless 
loved one before she shall have done more mischief. The 
deed he is about to do is not an act of vengeance, but 
of compelling necessity. There is the same almost wilful 
blindness (cf N. 129. 18), the same cruel denunciation of 
the hapless victim, with the difference that Luise has not yet 
declared her innocence. Her beauty has never seemed more 
perfect, but it only makes her perfidy more monstrous (cf. 
129. 29, N.). He will not kill her unprepared and wams her 
(cf. 131. 29, N.), as Othello wams Desdemona, that she is 
presently to die. The immediate result of this warning is 
essentiaUy different in the two tragedies, although the final 
outcome is the same. Luise's füll confession destroys the 
last vestige of Ferdinand's suspicion, while Othello is deaf 
alike to Desdemona's declaration of her innocence and to 
her plea for merey. Luise's confession and Desdemona's 
avowal are alike without avail. Othello will not stay his 
pre-determined course, Ferdinand cannot 
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V. CONTEMPORARY IMPORT — A DRAMA 

OF PROTEST 

Later Intluence 

Schiller had a deeply rooted conviction of the didactic 
office of the stage. In an essay Über das gegenwärtige deut- 
sche Theater (1782) he declares that "as long as the drama 
serves more as an amusement than as a school, so long 
must our playwrights renounce the patriotic vanity of be- 
ing teachers of the people." 1 Nature has been obliterated 
by art. The dramatic dietary is carefully regulated lest the 
aristocrat's delicate digestion be overtaxed. Stronger doses 
are demanded. 2 Schiller himself had already filled this 
prescription in Die Räuber; his medicament was liberty. 

In Die Räuber the tyranny assailed is abstract, partly the 
figment of an overwrought Imagination; in Kabale und Liebe 
it is concrete, terrible reality. Die Räuber breathes the 
spirit of revolution, Kabale und Liebe shows its cause — the 
violation of inalienable human rights by an unholy social 
order. The right of Ferdinand and Luise to love and the 
pursuit of happiness is as old as "the planof the universe." 
The "handwriting of Heaven" has been replaced by the 
insignia of heraldry. The fate of these two lovers becomes 
typical through the conflict of which they are the victims 
— the conflict of Nature and Convention, the tragic theme 
of Kabale und Liebe. The prejudice of class is not confined 
to the aristocracy, whatever the ultimate responsibility for 
its origin. "The mischief is wrought not so much by the 
wickedness of the great . . . as by the obstinate class prej- 
udice, amounting to a tragic superstition, of the heroine 
and her father" (Thomas, p. 113). Thus it was for the 
bourgeoisie that Schiller's " lesson" was intended. To make 
them conscious of their worth he held the mirror up to the 
iniquitous aristocracy to whom they were in passive bond- 

1 Werke, ed. BeUermann, XÜL 80. 
*/«rf.,p.8i. 
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age. These aristocrats are base, pitiable creatures, devoid 
of sense and sensibility, " servile puppets" manipulated by 
their prince through his mistress, who on her part scoms 
them for their abysmal inanity (30. 24-31. n). Their 
palaces "are often the refuge of the most shameless revels," 
a place where the humble girl of the people would recoil 
from moral infection as from a noxious plague (97. 16-20). 
There is seldom a marriage in which the husband gets an 
honest bride (19. 10-13). Their highest ambition is to 
cheat one another of empty compliments or to outrival one 
another in sycophancy (67. 7-23). These are not mere ab- 
stract denunciations, like those of Karl Moor. The actors 
in this pitiful comtdie humaine are self-convicted. 

In its exposure of the licentiousness and misrule for 
which this " German prince" was responsible, Kabale und 
Liebe is often compared with Emilia Galotti. In the latter 
tragedy the sovereign is a principal character while in 
Schiller's he remains behinfl the scenes. Despite this fact, 
however, Schiller's attack is vastly more direct as well as 
more severe. Lessing prudently — and of necessity — laid 
the scene in an obscure Italian principality of the seven- 
teenth Century. It was, to be sure, not difficult to see in 
this Renaissance prince the counterpart of many an eight- 
eenth-century German ruler. Nevertheless the mask made 
identification unnecessary and even tö be deprecated. 
Lessing's Hettore Gonzaga, moreover, is not devoid of re- 
deeming qualities and might have become an honorable 
lover if he had not had the misfortune to be born a prince. 
And the horrible catastrophe could be explained as a mere 
rendition of an old Roman story. 

Schiller piques curiosity at the outset by locating the 
action "at the court of a German prince." He might have 
added, "Time: the Present," for Act II. Scene 2 indicates 
the period of the American Revolution (cf. N. 34. 17). The 
circumstantial characterization of the prince and his acts 
challenges identification. As if to add another mark, the 
very time of year, the choice of one month in the twelve, is 
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significant (cf. N. 65. 9). Finally, this sovereign is nearly 
always referred to as " the Duke/' a title which, in that part 
of Gennany at least, cpuld suggest only the Duke of Würt- 
temberg (cf. N. 19. 25). Even if Streicher had not stated 
that Schiller made use of "current traditions," there could 
be no doubt that this German court was identified by some 
of the author's contemporaries. It does not signify that 
contemporary critics ignored this interesting aspect of the 
work discussed. Those who could perceive it best were 
least likely to publish their discovery. All things con- 
sidered, Schiller's courage and defiance are astounding. 
"Duke Karl forbade him to write, this drama was his 
• answer." 1 

And what a sovereign is revealed in this " German prince " 1 
In an address on the question, Was kann eine gute siehende 
Schaubühne eigentlich wirken? 2 Schiller declares that "one 
remarkable class of men has reason to be more grateful to 
the stage than all others. Here alone do the great of this 
world hear what they seldom or never hear — the truth." 
It would have been an extraordinary ruler who could listen 
with gratitude to the words with which Ferdinand spurns 
the prospect of fortune and power: "Envy, fear, execration 
are the mirror which reflects the ruler's complacent smile; 
tears, curses, despair, the horrible debauch from which he 
goes reeling into eternity" (25. 17-22). Or to Milford's 
scornful repudiation of the "pitiable prince, whose starv- 
ing brain is incapable of a Single finer feeling; the abject 
slave of his passions who has squandered the resources of 
his land, the very marrow of his people, to gratify her 
whims (31. 22-32. 4); whose prodigal gifts drip with the 
tears of his subjects" (34. 20-24, 105« 10) • In the old valet's 
terrible story (II. 2) Schiller "made the stage a tribunal, 
achieving far more than all the liberal journalism of the 
time."* Who could fail to recall this scene when, a few 

1 Erich Schmidt, Schülers Werke, Säkular -Ausgabe, III. p. xxzviii. 
* Later entitled, in a somewhat modified form, Die Schaubühne als eine mora- 
lische Anstalt betrachtet; Werke, ed. Bellermann, XIII. 85 ff. and 506 ff. 
» Erich Schmidt, Schülers Werhe, Sähular-Äusgabe, III. p. xl. 
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weeks after the production of Kabale und Liebe, in the 
Mannheim address quoted above, he said: "The Juris- 
diction of the stage begins where the domain of the law 
ends. When justice is blinded by gold and silenced in the 
pay of wickedness, when the crimes of the mighty mock 
her impotence and the fear of men ties the hands of govern- 
ment, it is then that the stage takes over the sword and 
scales and drags the evil-doer before a terrible tribunal." 1 
And how ominous the farewell as the regiments march to 
embark for America! "God keep our wives and children! 
Long live our Prince! We shall be here again on the Last 
Day!" (35. 29 f.). "The great of this world do not know 
what misery is, will not know." Luise will teil the Duke 
"what misery is, in tones that will rend bones and marrow, 
and when she has made each particular hair to stand on 
end she will, at the last, shriek into his ears that the death- 
rattle comes finally even to the monarch's throat and that 
sovereigns and beggars will be shaken in the same sieve at 
the Last Judgment" (78. 24-79. 3). 

Retribution for the crimes of royalty is the theme of Die 
schlimmen Monarchen, 2 one of the most radical poems of 
the Anthology (1781). The poet contemplates the "gods of 
earth" in the sleep of death, which has brought them to 
the level of other mortals. Here they must give account- 
ing for their prostituted lives, no privilege bestowed by 
blind fortune will longer shield them. 

This poem was inspired by Die Fürstengruft 3 of Schubart, 
published a year earlier, a much more powerful treatment 
of the same theme, written during his imprisonment (which 
its unauthorized publication is said to have prolonged) 
and füll of bitter protest against the tyranny of which 
he was a victim (cf. p. lxv f.). Schubart's verses, as well as 
his fate (cf. N. 56. 5), influenced Kabale und Liebe. With 
the Kammerdiener's narrative (35. 10-31) compare these 
lines from Die Fürstengruft: 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, XIH. 87. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, IX. 82 ff. 
■ DNL, vol. 81, p. 375 ff. 
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Da liegen fle, bie {folgen $ttrftentrttmmer 

Cftmatt bie ©öfeen i&rer «Belt! 
Da liegen fte, Dom furc$terliä>n ©Zimmer 

De« blaffen Sag« erfreut! 0. 1-4. 

$ier beul« nitft ber bleibe gBaifenfnabe, 

Dem ein £uramt ben Sater naftm; 
9We flua> frier ber ftruppel an bent «Stabe, 

San frembem ©olbe lafrm. 
Damit bie dualer nicfrt au frttfr ertoadjen, 

©eib menfcfrlicfrer, ertoetft fie ni$t. 
#a! frttfr genug toirb Urnen fracfren 

Der Donner am ©erhfrt. II. 77-84. 

Some of the protests in Kabale und Liebe are uttered in 
language that is more temperate but none the less signifi- 
cant. When Lady Milford reminds Ferdinand that he has 
received his sword from the Prince he corrects her: "The 
State gave it to me through the hand of the Prince" 
(39. 11). In the literature of the Storm and Stress no 
work compares with Kabale und Liebe in directness of at- 
tack upon the old order, social and political. 1 A prince once 
said to Goethe that "if he had been God and had foreseen 
that Schillers Räuber would be written, he would not have 
created the world." 2 . He might, with equal apprehension, 
have said it of this play. It was the reputation which his 
early plays earned him that led the French Revolutionists 
to award Schiller a diploma of citizenship (1792) as one of 
a distinguished group of "friends of humanity." 

Kabale und Liebe was the last bürßerltdjeS Jroucrfiriel of 
the Storm and Stress, as it was the greatest. It likewise 
laid the foundation of the social drama, 3 a type that was to 
loom large in the dramatic literature of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The characters and situations inmienced many of 
the plays that came after, not only in the colorless imita- 

> Cf. Hettner, HI. iii. 1, p. 321: 9He ift eine reboluttonftrere £ragöble gefäjrieben 
toorbeit 3eber 3ug ein Dolcfrfttd). Da« tragifcfte ©eitraftütf in Oeaumardfrift 
^igarofomflbie. 

t Eckermann, Gespräche mit Goethe. January 17, 1827. 

1 Palleske, Schillers Leben (isth ed.), p. 294, calis it „ba.9 erfte fofiale Drama 
ber gefaraten SHtfrnenßteratur/ 
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tions of the succeeding decades, but in the works of Crea- 
tive genius that belong in the middle of the next Century. 
Meister Anton, in Hebbel's Maria Magdalena 1 (1844), and 
the forester Ulrich, in Otto Ludwig^ Der Erbfärster* (1849) 
are hewn from the same stock as old Miller. They have 
the same rugged, uncompromising honesty, the same jealous 
care of family honor and bourgeois virtue. They lack, 
however, the breadth of humanity, the vital force with 
which Schiller has endowed the music master. This dif- 
ference is but one phase of the essential contrast between 
the sphere of the Wtrflerud&e« Xrauerfoiel in Schiller's time 
and in the period of Hebbel and Ludwig. In Kabale und 
Liebe the antithesis of nature and Convention is symbolized 
in the confüct between the third estate and the nobility. 
The tragedy depends, outwardly at least, upon the un- 
bridgeable cleft between the classes, and this was the 
unvarying theme of the dramas modeled upon Schiller's 
masterpiece. Hebbel avowedly broke 8 with this tradition, 
which he declared had long since been outlived. The con- 
flict was no longer between the third estate and another, 
but within the third estate itself. 4 Meister Anton is fast 
bound by the ever tightening thongs of his own prejudice, 
which have mortified the flesh and destroyed its vitality. 
He is in the world without longer being of it. The message 
of Hebbel's grim tragedy is "Free thyself from self-made 
bonds." And despite the part played by clash of circum- 
stances in Kabale und Liebe this motive of self-bondage, as 
has been shown, is not absent. It is as if Schiller foresaw 
the ultimate problem in the emancipation of the third 
estate. 

1 Cf. G. Witkowski, Das deutsche Drama des 10. Jahrhunderts, p. 54 ff. 

> Edited, with introduction and notes, by Morton C. Stewart (Henry Holt & 
Co.). Cf. Witkowski, ibid., p. 71 f. 

• Cf. Arthur Eloesser, Das bürgerliche Drama, p. 115 f. 

« Cf. Kurt Küchler, Friedrich Hebbel, p. 158 ff. Kühnemann, Schiller, p. 
236 f. 



KABALE UND LIEBE ON THE STAGE Cl 

VI. STAGE PRODUCnON — CONTEMPORARY 

CRITICISM 

Kabale und Liebe had its first Performance on any stage at 
Frankfurt am Main, April 13, 1784. Grossmann, a man- 
ager of considerable ability and an admirer of Schiller, se- 
lected the new play for his opening night in this city and 
was rewarded with a crowded house. A letter from Goethe's 
mother to Fritz von Stein (Frau von Stein's boy, who lived 
several years with Goethe in his garden-house), written two 
days before, teils of the expectancy with which the Frank- 
furt people are looking f orward to the new play by the au- 
thor of Die Räuber. In spite of Grossmann's somewhat 
mediocre Company it was received with great enthusiasm. 

On April 15 the play was produced at Mannheim with 
overwhelming success. The cast included Beck and his 
wife as Ferdinand and Luise, Beil as Miller, Bock as the 
President and Iffland as Wurm. Schiller had taken a box 
for the occasion and invited his faithful friend Streicher to 
share it. The latter's account 1 of the memorable evening 
is as follows: "Calmly, cheerfully, but absorbed in thought 
and seldom speaking, he (Schiller) waited for the curtain 
to rise. But when the play began who could describe the 
earnest, expectant look, the movement between the lower 
and the upper lip, the flash of his eyes when certain passages 
produced the effect he had counted on, the knitting of his 
brows when something was not spoken as he wished it to 
be! During the entire first act not a word escaped him and 
it was only at the close that he was heard to say, ,(5$ geljt 

gut.' 

" The second act was played with great spirit and the 
closing scene, particularly, was given with such fire, with 
such gripping truth, that when the curtain had fallen the 
spectators all rose to their feet, in a fashion quite unusual 
at that time, and burst into a storm of handclapping and 

> Streicher, p. 175 f. Reprint, p. 118 L 
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shouts of applause. The poet was so taken by surprise that 
he arose and bowed to the audience. In his countenance, 
in his proud and noble bearing, conld be seen the conscious- 
ness that he had done himself justice and his satisfaction 
at the deserved recognition to which this distinguished 
honor testified." 

The success of Kabale und Liebe at Mannheim was re- 
peated in many other cities, 1 notably in Berlin, where it 
was produced November 22 of the same year. It was even 
given several years later at Stuttgart, but the nobles com- 
plained to the Duke, who reprimanded Colonel Seeger for 
having permitted its production and forbade further Per- 
formances. In Braunsehweig the play was given with a 
happy ending, in accordance with the Suggestion of certain 
critics. This ending was retained there until 1789; it has 
been used elsewhere in very rare instances. 

About two weeks after the first Performance in Mann- 
heim Kabale und Liebe was repeated, with great success, in 
Frankfurt, Iffland and Beil appearing with Grossmann's 
Company. The former played here the Kammerdiener, 
"with the Omission of all allusions to America," as Schiller 
wrote to Dalberg. 2 From Schiller's letter it appears that 
the röle had hitherto been omitted at Frankfurt (»Sfffanb 
toirb bcn Äammerbtener fpielen, bcn tdj . . . ttrieber in« ©tttcf 
Jineütßefdjoben fybt"), not necessarily, however, in the pre- 
miere at Mannheim, as the Statement has been inter- 
preted. 8 The annals of the Mannheim Theater prove that 
Poeschel played the röle at the first Performance. 4 In 
spite of the brilliant success of Kabale und Liebe it was re- 
peated very few times at Mannheim, partly owing to a 
combination of circumstances (which included the death, 
in Jury, 1784, of Karoline Beck, who had created the röle 
of Luise), partly because of the jealous intrigues of Iffland, 

1 Minor, II. 213 

* Briefe, ed. Jonas, I. 180. 

* By Minor, II. 219, 607. But Minor notes that the röle was included in the 
cast, as given on the playbül. 

* Berger, Schüler, L 630. 
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who, himself a populär playwright, saw in Schiller a dan- 
gerous rival. 1 Schillert contract as X&eaterbtd&ter was not 
renewed and he was treated with scant courtesy by Dal- 
berg and by most of the Company as well. Dalberg's 
conduct is hard to explain, for he was too shrewd to be 
hoodwinked by Iffland and the other conspirators. It is 
possible that the cautious intendant was alarmed by evi- 
dences that Schiller's attack on the Württemberg Court 
was too well understood. Schiller had, moreover, lately 
aöirmed 2 his policy of making the stage a tribunal for the 
judgment of powerful malefactors and Dalberg might well 
hesitate to stand Sponsor for his further efforts in this 
direction. 

Contemporary criticism 8 was for the most part quaUfiedly 
favorable. The masterful situations and characters were 
praised, but exception was taken to the extravagant lan- 
guage and to certain points in the plot. Most of the ob- 
jections raised by later critics are found in one or another 
of these reviews. The critic of the Gothaische gelehrte Zei- 
tungen 4 considers Kabale und Liebe inferior to Die Räuber 
and Fiesco, but finds that the author has maintained his 
reputation „als üTJalcr fc&recfttdjer (Scenen unb ©Töpfer ©Oafe* 
fpearfdjer ©ebanfen ♦ . . (S« $at ttrirfltdj Ijerrltdje ©cenen unb bte 
e^araftcrc ftnb toortreffltd& burcfaefttyrt.'' 

The report of the first Performance at Göttingen 5 (August 
8, 1784) likewise praises the strong situations, but finds the 
characters exaggerated. In the language "warm and pithy 
dialogue alternates with extravagant bombast." Schillert 
indebtedness to Gemmingen's Hausvater is pointed out and 
the characters, with the exception of Lady Milford, are 

» Minor, II. 225 ff. 

« In his address before the Mannheim German Society, June, 1784; cf. supra, 
p. xcviii. 

8 Cf. Braun, Schiller im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen (Bd. I. pp. 71-80, 94, 
102, 130, 178, 216 ff.) Also Minor, II. 215 f. 

4 Braun, I. 71. 

• In the Berlin Litterotur- und Theater-Zeitung, Braun, I. 73. 
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pronounced inferior to their prototypes. Th e m °st intelli- 
gent review, on the whole, was that in the Berlin Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek, 1 the conservative Journal founded by 
Friedrich Nicolai, the friend and co-laborer of Lessing. 
This reviewer is one of the few contemporary critics who 
find Kabale und Liebe superior in all respects to the earlier 
plays. "The author's dramatic talent shows noteworthy 
progress," and the reviewer will, therefore, take pains to 
point out certain things which seem to him inconsistent or 
improbable. The President is too frank respecting his for- 
mer crimes and his future plans, especially toward Ferdi- 
nand (I. 7), with whom he could expect to gain nothing by 
such means. His conduct at Miller's house (II. 6, 7) is 
equally indiscreet and is inconsistent with the r61e of the 
cold, calculating diplomat which is elsewhere attributed to 
him. 2 It is not likely, however necessary for Schillert plot, 
that Luise would have been induced so easily 8 to write the 
compromising letter (in. 6), knowing, as she must after 
the preceding scene (III. 4), how readily Ferdinand's sus- 
picion is aroused. Ferdinand is too easily duped by his 
father after finding the letter (IV. s). 4 Miller's childish joy 
over the gold which Ferdinand has given him (V. 5) is in- 
consistent with his rough, sturdy character 6 ; his willingness 
to leave the major and Luise alone, since it was indispen- 
sable for the Catastrophe, should have been better moti- 
vated. A less tragic ending would have been both desirable 
and justified. 

A thorough and well-considered review was made a year 
later for the Tagebuch der Mainzer Schaubühne.* Kabale 
und Liebe, like Schiller's former plays, is declared to be far 
from attaining the perfection of a masterpiece, yet all 
"bear marks of a deep knowledge of human nature, of a 
glowing imagination and even their excrescences, their de- 
fects, are aberrations of genius." The plot, in the main, is 

1 Braun, I. 94 ff. « Supra, p. xliv. 

* Cf . supra, p. xlvü. * Supra, p. xxxvii. 

* Supra, p. xlii. • Braun, I. 216 ff. 
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well constructed, including the deception of Ferdinand and 
the latter's minder of himself and Luise. Like the Berlin 
critic, however, this writer finds the president's revelation 
to Ferdinand inconsistent with his character. Nor would 
such a man have put himself so completely in the power of 
a rascal like Wurm. The latter, on the other hand, would 
not have lost his head so far as to send the President and 
himself alike to the scaffold when the former's emotion for 
the moment gets the better of his discretion (136. 10 ff). 
The inexplicable disappearance of Miller's wife after the 
close of Act II is justly criticized. 1 It seems incredible 
that such a father should have such a son as Ferdinand. 2 
As for the latter, he philosophizes too much, especially 
when he is beside himself with rage, as in the scene with 
von Kalb (IV. 3) and in his soliloquy immediately after- 
ward (IV. 4). This critic's praise of von Kalb has been 
quoted.» The play has "beauties which it would be super- 
fluous to analyze in detail. They are not hidden and no re- 
view will be able to move the feelings of a person who can 
remain cold after hearing and seeing them." 

The one critic who found nothing to praise was Carl 
Philipp* Moritz, Rector of the "Graues Kloster" in Berlin. 
In a short notice 4 in the Vossische Zeitung, Jury, 1784, he 
dismisses Kabale und Liebe as "a product which is a dis- 
grace to our times, . . . füll of crass, vulgär wit and un- 
intelligible gaüimathias." Certain scenes might have 
amounted to something, »aber alle« toaä btcfer SBerfaffer an* 
greift, fcnrb unter feinen $änben gu ©djaimt unb ©fafe. 11 This 
notice having provoked protest from the admirers of the 
play, Moritz published a long review, or rather attack, 
in the same Journal 5 the following September, as a justi- 
fication of his harsh judgment. This article consists mainly 
of quotations, in which he collects practically all of the 
passages which he regards as vulgär or blasphemous, paus- 

1 Cf. supra, p. zzzviii. * Braun, I. 73. 

1 Supra, p. xlvii.^ * Braun, I. 74-80. 

' Supra, p. li. 
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ing at intervals to express his disgust: »<§£ ift efelfcft, in 
folgen ©djttter'fdjen 2öuft gu tottfytoi." He has not a particle 
of understanding for the great scenes and characters 
which no other critic failed to recognize. In Miller he 
sees only „ein pöbelhafter, ungezogner Äcrt." „$)er gerbtnanb ift 
nun boftenb* ein unauSfte&licfjer 2flenfdj, ber immer ba8 Sftaut er« 
fdjredlidj öoH nimmt, unb bod& am (gnbe nur ttrie ein ®ed fjanbelt" 
When the author permits Ferdinand to talk rationally "he 
decks himself with foreign plumage and copies from Shake- 
speare the final scene between Othello and Desdemona." 
Only the writer's indignation at Schiller's effrontery in 
seeking to win applause by imposing on the public could 
have spurred him to such a loathsome task. »3hm fei e£ 
aber genug; idj toafdje meine $ttnbe oon biefem ©djjitter'fdjen 
©djmufce, unb toerbe midj tooltf Ritten, mtd& Je toieber bamit ju 
befaffen!" 1 

Moritz's review provoked vehement protest, particularly 
from the youth of Berlin, as Goethe's friend Zelter testined 
many years later. 2 In a notice of a Performance of Kabale 
und Liebe given December 25, 1784, the Berlin Ephemeri- 
den der Litteratur und des Theaters 3 justly remarks that 
Moritz has collected substantially all the passages in 
which bombast or platitudes could be found, whereas 
he made it appear that these were only a few of the 
many. 

Kabale und Liebe passed through many editions 4 and was 
produced at practically every theater in Germany. 6 In 
September, 1794, Schiller wrote to his wife that Goethe Jiad 
advised him to revise the play slightly for the Weimar 

1 It is interesting to note that within a year Moritz became acquainted with 
Schiller (at Leipzig) and yielded forthwith to the spell of his gentle, winsome 
Personality, remaining thereafter his steadfast friend and admirer. Cf . Berger, 

I. 4SI- 

1 In a letter to Goethe, May 6, 1830. 

• Braun, I. 102. 

4 Enumerated in Goedeke's Grundriss, V. 17a f.; cf. Bibliography, Appen- 
dix C. 

• Minor, II. 2x3. 
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stage, 1 where it had first been produced in May, 1785. As 
already mentioned, 2 Schiller was unable to make a revision 
satisfactory to himself and during his connection with the 
Weimar Theater would not consent to the Performance of 
Kabale und Liebe or of his earlier plays. The first Per- 
formance in English was in New York, May 10, 1799. 3 

On the modern German stage Kabale und Liebe has main- 
tained itself among the foremost of Schiller's plays. It has 
been a favorite alike with actors and with manager. No 
other, perhaps, contains such a number of grateful röles; no 
other can be given with such simple Staging. In a notable 
cycle of classical dramas given at Munich, in 18 54,* two of 
the twelve Performances of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller 
were allotted to Kabale und Liebe, which was the most suc- 
cessful of all the productions. The development of the 
German realistic drama during the last twenty years has 
materially increased its popularity. During the great 
Schiller Festival of 1905, the centenary of the poet's death, 
when every theater in Germany, and many in other coun- 
tries, gave special Performances of one or more of his dra- 
mas, Kabale und Liebe was second only to Wilhelm Teil in 
the total number of productions. 6 

1 Briefe, ed. Jonas, IV. 20. 

* Supra, p. x. 

* For some account of the translations and foreign stage productions of 
Kabale und Liebe, see Appendix B. 

4 Cf. Albert Ludwig, Schüler und die deutsche Nachwelt, p. 377 f. 

* Werner Deetgen, Die Schüler-Feier der Bühnen im Jahre 1905, p. 24. 



3)ie ®eridjt«barfett her ©tt&ne fängt an, too ba* 
Gebiet ber toeftttd&en ©efefce fidj enbiat. «Benn bie 
®eredjtiafeit für ©olb berblinbet unb.im ©olbe ber 
Safter fdjtoetgt, toemt bie grebel ber aÄttdjtigen tyrer 
O&nmad&t footten unb SRenfd&enfurdjt ben 8rm ber 
ObriaFeit binbet, Übernimmt bie ©djaubufcne ©djtoert 
unb SBaae unb reißt bie Safter bor einen fdjredtticfcn 
Äid&terftu&l. — Schiller. 

(Cf. Introd., p. xcviii.) 
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Mate unb 2k6e 



ßfttgetlid&ce £tattet|tyiel 

in fünf Slufsjigen 

von 

Sribridj Stiller. 



MTannbeiiti, 

in kr ©djtoaniföm ^ofbu^^anbfung/ 

17 84. 



Perfonen 

$rftftbent öon SB&alter, am $of eine« beutfd&en Surften. 

gerbinanb, fein ©o&n, 9tta}or. 

©oftnarfdjaH öon $alb. 

gabt) 3^ilf orb, gaüoritm be* Surften. 

SBurtn, $au«fefretttr be* $rttfibenten. 

SR i Her, ©tabrmufifont, ober, toie man fie an einigen Orten nennt, 

Äunftpfeifer. 
Neffen grau. 
Suife, beffen Sodjter. 
©opljie, Äammeriunöfer ber Sab)). 
(Sin Äamtnerbiener be$ Surften« 
SBerfd&tebene 9tebenperfonen. 



€rjler 2tft 
(Jrfie (Sjette 

3hnmer beim äftufifu* 

SRitter ftebt eben öom ©effel auf unb [teilt fein SioIonceU auf bte Seite, »n einem 
lifcfc fifet grau SRUtar i« wx& im SRacbtaetoanb unb trinft ibren Äaffee. 

äRitter (febnea auf. unb abfiebenb). ßinmal für allemal! 35er 
§anbel toirb ernftfaft. SKeine Jodetet fommt mit bem 5 
SBaron in« ®efd&rei. SKcin £au« tt)irb verrufen. Der 
^räfibent bef ommt Sßinb, unb — fur$ unb gut, \ä) biete 
bem 3tonfer au«» 

3rtau. 35u ^aft tyn nidfjt in bein £au« gefdfjtoafet — 
fjaft U>m beine £od)ter nid&t nadfjgetoorfen, 10 

SDKtter. £ab' iljn nid&t in mein £au« gefd&toafet — 
fytV tym '$ SKäbel nidfjt nadfjgetoorfen; toer nimmt 9totig 
batoon? — 3?c§ toar £err im §au$. 3$ fcttttf meine Jodf)* 
ter metyr foram nehmen follen. 3$ fcüttf bem SJtoior 
bef f er auftrumpfen follen — ober fytttf gletdfj alle« ©einer 15 
SjseHeng bem $errn <ßapa ftedten follen. 3)er junge 
S3aron bringt'« mit einem SBifdfjer Ijinau«, ba« mufe td& 
hriffen, unb alle« SBetter fommt über ben ®etger. 

3rrau (fcbiurft ane staffe au«), hoffen! ©efd^tüäfe! Sßa« 
fann über bid& fommen? SBcr fann bir loa« angaben? 20 
Du ge&ft beiner ^ßrofeffion nad) unb raffft ©polaren $u* 
fammen, too fie $u friegen finb. 

üöiifler. aber, fag' mir bod&, loa« nrirb bei bem ganjen 
Äommerj aud& fcerau«fommen? — 9let)men fann er ba« 

3 
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SWitbel nid&t — bom Sftetymen ift gar bte Siebe nid&t, unb $u 
einer — bajj ©ott erbarm! — ©uten SWorgen! — ©elt, 
toenn fo ein 2Mu«ie b o n fid& ba unb bort, unb bort unb 
l)ier fd&on tyerumbe&olfen fjat, toenn er, ber genfer toeife, 
s toa« al« gelöft fyit, fdjmecft , « meinem guten ©djludfer 
freilidf), einmal auf füjs SBaffer ju graben, @tb bu adfjt! 
gib bu adfjt! unb toenn bu au« iebem StftlodE) ein Sluge ftredf* 
teft unb bor iebem ^Blutstropfen ©d&ilbtoad&e ftünbeft, er 
toirb fie, bir auf ber 9tofe, befd&toafeen, bem SKäbel ein« 

10 fcinfefcen unb fffl&rt ftdfj ab, unb ba« SKöbel ift berfd&impftert 

auf il)r geben lang, bleibt ftfeen, ober tyxt '« §anbtt>erf Der* 

fd&medft, treibt'« fort. <&u sauft »or btc ©ttm) 3efu« ©&riftu«! 

ftrau. ®ott beljüt' un« in ©naben! 

SJtttter. @« fyxt ftd& au bt^ittrL SBorauf tonn fo ein 

is «Binbfufe tool)l fonft fein abfegen rieten? — Da« 2»äbel 
ift fd&ön — fd&lanf — fü^rt feinen netten gujj. Unterm 
Da<$ mag'« au«fefyen, tt)ie'« nrill. Darüber fudtt man bei 
eud) S33eib«leuten toeg, toenn'« nur ber liebe ©ott par terre 
nid&t Ijat fehlen laffen. — ©töbert mein ©pringin«felb erft 

20 nodfj biefe« Kapitel au« — tyeba! gel)t tfjm ein ?tdfjt auf, 
tt)ie meinem SRobnep, toenn er bie SBttterung eine« grau* 
gofen friegt, unb nun muffen alle ©egel bran, unb brauf 
lo«, unb — id) berbenf '« iljm gar nid&t. SWenfcjj ift 9Kenfd&. 
Da« mu& td& totffen. 

25 3frau. ©oHteft nur bie hmnber$übfd&e SBiUetter aud& 

lefen, bie ber gnöbige §err an beine Jodfjter al« fd&reiben 

tut. ©uter ©ott! ba ftefct man'« ja fonnenflar, toie e« 

i&m pur um tyre fd&öne ©eele ju tun ift. 

SRitter. Da« ift bie redete §öf)e. Sluf bm ©aef fd&lagt 

30 man, ben Sfel meint man. 333er einen ©rufe an ba« liebe 
gleifd& $u beftelfen fyat, barf nur ba« gute ^erj 33oten ge&en 
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foffen. 2Bie f)ab' id&'$ gemalt? §at man'« nur erft fo 
toeit im reinen, baß bie ®emüter topp machen, toutfdj! 
nehmen bie Körper ein (Stempel; ba$ ®efinb' madjf* her 
£>errfd)aft nadfj, unb ber filberne äßonb ift am Gnb' nur 
ber Kuppler getoefen. 5 

3*au. ©iel) bodj nur erft bie prächtigen Silber an, bie 
ber £err SWaior ins §au$ gefd&afft l)aben, Steine £od&ter 
betet audj immer brau«. 

äRilfer (pfeift). $ui ba! SBctct! Du faft ben SBtfe ba* 
bon. SDte rotye Kraftbrühen ber Statur finb 3tyro ©naben 10 
zartem äWafronenmagen nod) $u tyart. — @r muß fie erft 
in ber fcömfdjen ^eftilenafücfje ber »eltetriften fünftfid) auf* 
fodjen laffen. 3nS geuer mit bem Ouarl! 3)a faugt 
mir ba« SWäbel — toeifc ®ott, loa« als für — übernimm* 
üfd&e Alfanzereien ein, baS läuft bann tote fpamfd&e äWudfen 15 
tnä 93lut unb tt>trft mir bie $anbbott ®&riftentum Aoc^ gar 
auSeinanber, bie ber SBater mit fnapper 9lot fo fo nodj $u* 
fammen&telt. 3nS geuer, Jag' id&, SDaS 2Käbel fefet ftd& 
alte« JeufelSgejeug in ben Kopf; über all bem $erumj$toän* 
im in ber ©djlaraffeffloelt finbet'S aulefet feine £etmat nid&t 20 
me&r, bergifet, föttmt ftd&, bag fein SSater SWiHer ber ®eiger 
ift, unb berfdjlftgt mir am @nb' einen toadern, ehrbaren 
©djtoiegerfotyn, ber ftd) fo toarm in meine Äunbfdjaft ljuu» 

eingefefet ^ätte Sftein! ®ott berbamm mtd&! («r 

bringt auf, trtfeie.) ®leidj muß bie haftete auf ben §erb, unb 25 
bem SDtaior — ja ja, bem SKajor ttrill idj toeifen, »0 
SKeifter «S^^crmann ba« 8odj gemad&t tyxt (Cr *»ia fort) 

tJrrau. ©ei artig, SWifler. SBte mannen frönen ®ro* 
fäjen fcaben uns nur bie <ßrftfenter 

Stiller (rammt auttttf unb bleibt bor l*r fteben). 2)aS SBlutgelb 30 

meiner Softer? — ©djier btd) pm ©atan, infame Kupp* 
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lertn! — ©& ttrill id& mit meiner ®eig' auf ben SBettel §er* 
umgießen unb ba$ $ongert um toaS SBarmeS geben — e& 
totH id& mein JBiolonceßo gerfd&lagen unb SWtft im ©onang* 
boben führen, elj id& mir'« fd&medfen laff bon bem ©elb, 
5 ba$ mein eingigeä Stivb mit ©eeP unb ©eligfeit abberbient. 
— ©teil ben bermalebetten Äaffee ein unb ba& Sobald 
fdjnupfen, fo braucht bu beiner Xodjter ®efid}t nid&t gu 
SWarft gu treiben, 3$ $aV mvä) fatt gefreffen unb immer 
ein gute« £emb auf bem 8eib gehabt, el) fo ein bertradter 

io Smtfenbfafa in meine ©tube gefd&medft f)at 

grau. 5Kur nid&t gleidj mit ber Xüx in« §auä, 3Bie 
bu bod) ben Süugenblidt in ftener unb flammen ftebft! 3$ 
fpredj' \a nur, man mttff' ben §errn SWajor nid&t btägufd^ 
türen, toctl ©ie be$ ^räfibenten ©oljn finb. 

is SRitter» 35a liegt ber £af im Pfeffer* 2)arum, iuft 
eben barum mufe bie <5afy nodfj fjeut auäeinanber. SDer 
$räftbent muß e$ mir 3)anl totffen, toenn er ein redjt* 
fd&affener SSater ift. $)u tiritft mir meinen roten plüfd&e* 
nen 9todt auSbürften, unb idfj toerbe mtd) bei ©einer 

20 (SjgeHeng anmelben laffen. 3$ toerbe fpred&en gu ©einer 
Gqrgetteng: „£)ero $err ©ofyn tyaben ein 2lug' auf meine 
Softer; meine SEod&ter ift gu fd&ledjt gu 3>ro £errn 
©oljne« grau, aber gu 3)ero £errn ©ofjneS £ure ift 
meine Jodjter gu t oftbar, unb bamit bafta! — 3d& tyeifee 

^äKiller," 
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3tt»cite ©jene 

©efretär gBmnn. $ie Kotige«. 

Sfrou. 8P&! guten SWorgen, §err ©efertare! £at man 
audf) einmal ttrieber ba$ SBergnttgen Don 3f)ncn? 

Jöurm. SKemerfettS, memerfettS, grau Safe. SBo eine 
ÄabalierSgnabe einferid&t, fommt mein bttrgerftd&eS 35er* s 
gnügen in gar feine SRed&nung. 

fSfrau. 2Ba$ ©te ntdfjt fagen, $err ©efertare! 3)e$ 
|>errn SWaiorS Don SBafter fyoty ®naben madfjen und 
toofyl ie unb je ba8 SBIttficr; bod& berad&ten tote barum 
ntemanb, io 

üötttter (»erbtiesß*). 3)em £errn einen ©effel, grau! 
SBoßen'S ablegen, £err SanbSmann? 

SBurm a^t $ut unb ©t«* *««, fe^t fi$). 51 un! nun! Unb 
toie befinbet ftd) benn meine .ßufünfttge — ober ©etoefene? 
— 3$ toiß bodfj nidfjt hoffen — friegt man fie nidf)t ju 15 
fefjen — 2Kamfett guifen? 

grau, 3)anfen ber 9iad&frage, £err ©efertare« Slber 
meine Softer ift bodfj gar nid&t fjodjmüttg. 

SÄittet (ftrserft*, ftö&t fie mit beut Gllenbofien). Sßetb! 

Stau« SBebauern'ä nur, bafe fie bie Styre nid&t tyaben 20 
fann bom §errn ©efertare. ©ie ift eben in bie SKeff, 
meine Jodjter* 

SBurm. 35a$ freut mtdjj, freut mid&, 3$ toerb' ein* 
mal eine fromme, d&riftlid&e grau an ityr fjaben. 

3r*au mat bmnm^otndfm). $a — aber, £err ©elertare — 25 

2JUtter (in fid&tbawr ©erlegenfeit, Fneipt fie in Me O&ren). Sßeib! 

grau. SBenn 3tynen unfer §au8 fonft tegenbtoo bienen 
fann — 2ßit allem Vergnügen, £err ©efertare — 
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SBurm (matt fair<*e «uaen). ©onft trgenbtoo? ©gölten 
Dan! ! ©d&önen $)anf ! — #em! tyml ^cm! 

grau. aber — tele ber $err ©efertare felber bic Sin* 
fid^t toerben baben — 

5 SRUItr (oott 3©rn feine frau »or ben Sintern ftofcatb). SBctb! 

tjfrau. ©ut ift gut, unb beffer ift beffer, unb einem eiij* 
jigen Äinb mag man bodfj audfj nidjt bor feinem ©lud fein« 
(©üurif^ftoia.) ©te toerben midj) ja bod& toobl merlen, §err 
©efertare? 

zo SButttt (rtteft imru&la im GefTel, träfet hinter ben Obren nnb jutft an 

aRanf^etttn unb 3abot). äßerfen? 92td)t bod& — O Ja — SBte 
meinen ©te benn? 

gtau. SRu — nu — idfj bttd)te nur — idj meine, (bnftet) 
toeü eben balt ber liebe ©ott meine Xoi)ttx barrbu $ur gntt* 
is bigen 2Rabam totH baben — 

SSurm (fabrt 00m ©tubo. SBa« fagen fie ba? Sßa«? 

mUtt. »leiben filmen! «leiben fifcen, £err ©ehe* 
tariu«! 35a« SBeib ift eine alberne ©and. 2Bo foH eine 
gnäbtge SKabam bekommen? 2Ba« für ein Sfel ftredft 
20 fein Sango^r au« biefem ©efdjtoftfee? 

grau, ©d&mftl bu, fo lang bu toiHfc 2Ba« td& toetg, 
toetfe idj) — unb toa« ber £err SDtaior gefagt bat, ba« bat er 
gefagt. 

SRittet (aufgebraßt, fprtn ö t naä) ber Okiae). SBiHft bu beut 9ftaul 

25 balten? SBillft ba« Violoncello am $irnfaften totffen? 

— 3Ba« fannft bu toiffen? SBa« fann er gefagt b<*ben? 

— Äebren fidj an ba« ©eflatfdf) ntd&t, £err Vetter! — 
äWarfcb bu in beine Äüdfje! — SBerben midj bod& ntd&t für 
be« Dummfopf« leiblichen ©d&toager galten, baß tc$ oben* 

30 au« toolP mit bem SWttbel? SBerben botf) ba« nid)t Don 
mir beulen, $err ©efretariu«? 
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äöurm. 2lud) f)ab f id& es nid&t um ©ie oerbient, #err 
ÜKufifmetfter, ©ie baben mid& icbcrgett bcn SWann bon 
SBort feben laffen, unb meine Hnfprüdje auf 3b** Xod&ter 
ttmren fo gut als untertrieben. 3d) babe ein 21mt, baS 
feinen guten $au«bälter nähren tonn; ber ^räfibent ift 5 
mir getoogen, an (Empfehlungen fann'S ntd&t fehlen, 
h)enn id& mi<b fyotyv pouffieren toill. ©ie feben, bafj 
meine Stbficfjten auf SWamfetl Suifen ernftbaft ftnb, toenn 
©te t)ietleid)t Don einem abeligen SBinbbeutel ^erum« 
geholt 10 

JJrau. $err ©efertare SBurm! SDM&r JRcfpcft, toenn 
man bitten barf — 

mUtt. $alt bu bein 2Raut, fag> id& — Saffen ©ie e« 
gut fein, §err SBetter! <£* bleibt beim alten. 333a$ td> 
3tinen berufenen £erbft gum Sefdjeib gab, bring' i<fj beut 15 
toieber. 3$ gtoinge meine £odjter nid&t. ©teben ©te ibr 
an — toofyl unb gut, fo mag fie jufeben, tote fie glüdtltdj mit 
31>nen toirb. ©dfjüttelt fie ben $opf — nodf) beffer — in 
©otteä tarnen, tooHt' tdfj fagen — fo ftedten ©ie ben Äorb 
ein unb trinfen eine SSouteiHe mit bem SBater, — 35a$ 20 
Sftftbel muß mit ^b^n leben — i<b nidjt. — SBarum foll 
idfj ibr einen SWann, ben fie nid&t fdfjmedfen t ann, au« purem 
Harem ©igenfinn an ben £al$ loerfen? — 35afe mtdfj ber 
böfe geinb in meinen eisgrauen lagen nod& tote fein SBilb* 
pret berumWse — baß idj'S in iebem ®la« 3Bem $u faufen 25 
— in jeber ©uppe $u freffen friege: 33u bift ber ©pifcbube, 
ber fein $inb ruiniert bat! 

grau. Unb furj unb gut — id& geb' meinen $onfenj 
abfolut nid&t; meine Jodjter ift $u loaS £obem gemttnjt, 
unb idb lauf in bie ©erid&te, toenn mein SWann fid& be* 30 
fd&toafcen lägt 
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mUtt. SBittft bu arm unb 93ein tatffod faben, 
SBettermaul? 

SSurm au arnoem). (Sin Väterlicher SRat bermag bei ber 
Sodjter t>icl / unb hoffentlich toerben ©ie midf) fennen, £err 

s SKilter? 

mUtt. SDafe btdj alle £agel! '« SWttbel mufe ©te fen* 
neu» . 2Ba« idfj alter Änafterbart an 3ftnen abfudfe, ift juft 
fein treffen für« junge, nafditöafte 2»öbeL 3$ h)itl 3bnen 
auf« §aar f)in fagen, ob ©ie ein SWann für« Drd&efter finb 

10 — aber eine SBeiberfeef ift aud& für einen $apeHmetfter gu 
fpifctg* — Unb bann öon ber ©ruft toeg, Jperr SJetter — 
idj bin balt ein plumper geraber teutfd&er $erl — für meinen 
9tat toürben ©ie fid& gulefet toenig bebanfen. 3$ rate 
meiner SEodjter $u feinem — aber ©ie mißrat' id& meiner 

is lodjter, §err ©efretariu«. gaffen mid& au«reben* Sinem 
Siebtyaber, ber ben SJater gu £tlfe ruft, trau' tdfj — er* 
lauben ©ie — feine tyofjle §afelnufe $u* -3ft er tt>a«, fo 
ttrirb er ftd) fd&ümen, feine latente burdfj biefen altmobifd&en 
Äanal bor feine ?iebfte $u bringen — §at er'« Sourage 

20 ntdjt, fo ift er ein £afenfuf$, unb für ben finb feine ?uifen 

getoadfjfen S)a! hinter bem SRüdfen be« SBater« muß 

er fein ®ett>erb' an bie £odjter befteHen. SWad&en mufe er, 
bafe ba« SWäbel lieber SSater unb SKutter aum Teufel 
toünfdfjt, al« ibn fahren läßt — ober felber fommt, bem 

25 ffiater gu fttt&en fid) totrft unb ft<fj um ®otte« toiHen ben 
fd&toarjen gelben £ob ober ben §ergeingigen abbittet — 
S)a« nenn' vfy einen Äerl! Da« Reifet lieben! — unb toer'« 

bei bem 3ßetb«t>olf mdfot fo toeit bringt, ber fott auf 

feinem ©ttnfefiel reiten* 

30 SBurm («reift na$ #ut unb @tod unb sunt £limner tyiume). OMt* 

gatton, #err 9#ttter! 
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SKitter (ö^t <tm umöfcnn no«). gür toa«? gürtoa«? §aben 
©te ja bodfj nid&t« genoffen, £err ©efretariu«, tsum*. 

fomiwnb.) 9?id)t« ^)Ört er, Unb t)Ut $tef)t CT 3ft mir*« 

bod) tote ©ift unb Dperment, toenn idfj bcn gebernfud&fer 
gu ©efidjte frieg\ Sin fonftejierter, totbriger Äerl, al« s 
fcätt' ifjn irgenb ein ©d)lei<f)f)änbler in bic Sßett meine« 
Herrgott« ^ineingefdjadjert — Sie fleinen tüdifd&en Sttau«* 
äugen — bie £aare branbrot — ba« Äinn fyerau«gequot 
len, gerabe al« toenn bie Sftatur für purem ©ift über ba« 
berfjunjte ©tüdf arbeit meinen ©Klingel ba angefaßt unb 10 
in irgenb eine ®<fe geworfen bütte* — Sftein! Sb vi) meine 
£odjter an fo einen ©djuf t toegtoerfe, lieber foH fie mir — 
©ott üerae«) mir'« — 

Stau (foudt «*, fitfti«). 35er §unb! — aber man toirb 
bir'« 9ftaul fauber galten! 15 

äRitter. 2)u aber audj mit beinern peftilengtalifdjen 
Qunfer! — §aft mtäj bor^in audj fo in §armfd) gebraut. 
— S3ift bod& nie bummer, ate toenn bu um ©otte« totHen 
gefd&eit fein fotlteft. 2Ba« bat ba« @etrtttfd& bon einer 
gnäbigen SWabam unb beiner £odjter ba borftellen fotlen? 20 
35a« ift mir ber alte» £)em muß man fo loa« an bie 9tofe 
heften, tomn'« morgen am SWarftbrunnen au«gefd)ellt fein 
fott. 35a« ift iuft fo ein 3ttu«ie, toie fie in ber Seute Käufern 
herumrieten, über Äetter unb Äod) rttfonieren, unb fpringt 
einem ein nafetoeife« SBort über« 2Waul — Sumb«! baben'« 25 
Surft unb afttttrefe unb $rttfibent, unb bu faft ba« fiebenbe 
3)ounertt>etter am $alfe. 
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S)rittc ©jene 

Snife Stütarta fontmt, ein »ud& in bcr $anb. Soriae. 
SuifC (fegt ba« »nd) nieber, aeftt ju SWiaern unb brürft ifrn bie $anb). 

®uten äßorgen, lieber SSater, 

SRiHer (»arm), ©rat), meine Sutfe — greut mub, baß 
5 bu fo fleißig an beuten ©djöpfer benfft* ©leib immer fo, 
unb fein 2lrm hrirb btcf> galten, 

Sittfe. O, id& bin eine fdjtoere ©ünberin, SBater! — 
SBar er ba, 2ttutter? 

3frau, 2Ber, mein Äinb? 
10 Suife. 211)! td) bergaß, baß e£ nodj außer ibm 2Wen* 
feben gibt — 2Kein Äopf ift fo toüfte — (Sr toar nid^t ba? 
SBalter? 

SRttfer (traurio unb emft^aft). 3fd) badjte, meine Suife bätte 
ben Sftamen in ber Äirtbe gelaffen? 

15 ßUtfe (naajbem fte tftn eine 3eit(ana ftarr anaefefcn). 3$ Öerfteb' 

3f)n, SJater — fü^te ba« SWeffer, ba« <Sr in mein ©ehriffen 
ftöfet; aber e« f ommt $u foät. — 3<b b<*b' feine anbaut 
mebr, SSater — ber $immel unb Serbiiumb reißen an 
meiner blutenben ©eele, unb idj fünfte — id& fürdjte — 

20 (9ia4 einer $aufe.) 2)ocb nein, guter SBater! SBenn ttrir it)n 
über bem ©emälbe demoebtäffigen, finbet ftdj ja ber Ätinft* 
ler am feinften gelobt* — SEBenn meine fjreube über fein 
2Mfterfttidt mtcb i$n felbft überfein ma<bt, Sater, muß 
ba« ©ott nidjt ergöfcen? 

25 SDtttfer (uHrft m unmutig in ben etuty). 2)a baben toir'«! 
$)a« ift bie grudjt öon bem gottlofen Sefen* 

&Utfe (tritt unruWö an ein fcenfter). Sßo er tDO^I jefet ift? — 

$)te bornebmen gröulein, bie tfjn feben — ibn boren — — 
idj bin ein fcbledjte«, toergeffene« 2Wäb<ben, mw<*t an bem 
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»ort tmb ftürjt frem »atet in.) 2)od& nein, ttettt! t>erjett)' @T 

mir. 3$ betoeine mein @d&idt fal nidfjt. 3$ toill ja nur 

toenig an ifjn benfen — ba« foftet Ja nid)t«. 2)te« 

bifed&en geben — bürf V idfj e« &tn&audf)en in ein letfe«, fd)met* 
dfjelnbe« ?üftd&en, fein ®eftd)t abgufatybn! — SDie« Slttm* 5 
d&en 3ugenb — mär' e« ein SSctW^cn, unb er träte brauf, 
unb e« bürfte befd&etben unter i&m fterben! — Staunt ge* 
nügte mir, SJater. SBenn bie Sftttdfe in tyren ©trafen fi<fj 
fonnt — femn fie ba« [trafen, bie ftol$e, majeftätifd^e ©onne? 

SMiffer (beuöt fU& gerührt an Me ?efrne ix* ©tüftle unb bebe« ba« 10 

©efi*t). £öre, 2uife — btö biffel Stobenfafe meiner 3a$re, 
iä) gab' e« f)in, tyitteft bu ben SWajor nie gefefcen. 

Suife («f*roden). 2Ba« faßt (Sr ba? 3Ba«? — Stein, er 
meint e« anber«, ber gute 93ater. @r toirb nid&t toiffen, 
bafe gerbinanb mein ift, mir gefdfjaffen, mir gur greube öom 15 
SBater ber Siebenben. (@ie fte*t na^bentenb.) 211« idf> ityn ba« 
erfte 2Kal fal) — (raf<*er) unb mir ba« SBIut in bie 2Ban* 
gen ftieg, frofyer jagten alle ^ulfe, {ebe SSJaHung fpradfj, Jeber 
Atem lifpelte: @r iff «! — unb mein §er$ ben ^mmerman* 
gelnben erfonnte, befrttftigte: gr ift'«! — unb n>ie ba« 20 
ttrieberflang burdfc bie ganje mitfreuenbe SBelt! S)amal« 
— bamat« ging in meiner ©eele ber erfte SWorgen auf» 
laufenb junge ©efüfcle fd&offen au« meinem $erjen, ttrie 
bie ©lumen au« bem @rbreid&, tt>enn'« grlt^Iing ttrirb. 
-3W& fafc feine SSBcIt mefjr, unb bodfj befind v$ midfj, bafc fie 25 
niemal« fo fd)ön toar. 3$ mußte öon feinem ®ott me&r, 
unb bodfj tyatt' td& ifyx nie fo geliebt. 

SJttfler (ritt cnf fie in, brtttft fie ttrtber feine ©ruft). Suife — 

teure« — &errüd)e« üinb — nimm meinen alten mürben 
Äopf — nimm alle« — alle« ! — ben 2»aior — ©ott ift 30 
mein <3euge — td& fann bir tyn nimmer geben* <«r 8 ebt ob.) 
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Suife, Slud) toitt idj tyn ja jefet ntdjt, mein SSater. 
SHefer farge Üautropfe ^eit — f^on ein Iraum bon ger* 
binanb trhtf t tyn n>o((üftig auf» 3$ entfaß' i^m für biefeS 
Seben. 35ann, SDhitter — bann, toenn bie ©djranfen be8 
5 Unterfd&tebS einführen — toenn toon uns abfpringen aß 
bie ber&aßten hülfen beS ©tanbe« — aftenfdjen nur äßen* 
fd&en finb — id) bringe nidjt« mit mir, afe meine Unfdjulb; 
aber ber SBater fyxt ja fo oft gefaßt, baß ber ©d&mucf unb bie 
prächtigen litel too^Ifeil Serben, toenn ©ott fommt, unb 

10 bie bergen im greife ftctgcn* 3$ toerbe bann reidj fein, 
©ort rennet man Xränen für Iriumpfye unb fdjöne ®e* 
banlen für äfjnen an, 3$ toerbe bann borneljm fein, 
2»utter! — SBa« f)ätte .er bann nod) für feinem 2Käbd&en 
borau«? 

15 3rr*itt (fa&rt in bte $öw. Shttfe! 3)er SDtaior! @r fpringt 
über bie $lanfe. 3Bo berber^ i<$ mtdj bodj? 
Suife (fttnöt an »u jittem). ^Bleib' ©ie bodj, SIRutter! 
&rau. 2Mn ®ott! 2Bie W id> au«? — 3$ mufe 
mtdj Ja fdjämen. 3$ barf mtd) nid&t öor ©einer ®naben 

20 fo fe&en laffen. wo 

SSierte ©jene 

fterbiaanb tum Stattet. Suife. 

(<5r fließt auf fie au — fte finft entfärbt unb matt auf einen ©effel — er bleibt öor 
ifcr fte&n — fie fefcen fiä) eine «Settlana ftittfäjtoeigenb an. fyrofe.) 

ftcrbmaub. SDu bift blafe, Suife? 

25 ßulfe (ftebt auf unb föttt i&m um ben $al#). 6$ ift ntd)t$! 

9ttd)t«! SDu bift ja ba. <S$ ift vorüber» 

3retbfrtanb (ibre $anb nefrmenb unb gum SRunbc fu&renb). Unb 

liebt mid(j meine Suife nodj? SRein $erj ift ba« ßeftrige, 



Suift. tiefer (arge XautroDfe ,3«t — fitem ein Xmum B 
jtrbinanb trinft if|n roottüftia auf. — 1. 8ft. 3. ©jene. 
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ift'3 audf) baS beine nodj? 3$ fliege nur l)er, ttriH feljtt, ob 
bu fetter bift, unb gefjn unb e8 aud(j fein — J)u btffs 
nid&t. 

Sutfe. 35od&, bod&, mein ©eliebter. 

fterbmanb. föebe mir 2Bafr$eit! 5Du bift'S ntc^t. s 
3$ fd&aue burd) beine ©eele, ttrie burdf) ba$ flare SBaffer 
biefeS SBriHanten. (Cr »etat auf feinen «ina.) £ter hrirft ftd) 
fein Slawen auf, baS td& nid&t merfte — fein ©ebanfe 
tritt in bteä Slngefid&t, ber mir enttoifdfjte. 3Ba$ fyaft bu? 
©efdfjhrinb! SBetfc idf) nur biefen ©piegel tyelle, fo läuft io 
feine SBolfe über bie SBelt. 2Ba« befümmert bid)? 

Suife (fte&t l&n eine SBeile ftumm unb bebeutenb an, bann mit SBe&- 

mut). gerbinanb! gerbinanb! Daß bu bodj toüfeteft, tote 
fdfjön in biefer ©pradfje ba$ bürgerlid&e SWäbdjen fid& au«* 
nimmt. — 15 

fterbinanb, SBaStftba«? («efrembet) 2Käbd&en! §öre! 
toie fommft bu auf baS? — S)u bift meine Suife. SBer 
fagt bir, bafe bu nodfj ettoaä fein fottteft? ©iefift bu, ftalfät, 
auf toeW&em Äaltfinn idfj bir begegnen muß. SBttreft 
bu gang nur Siebe für mtd), toann fjätteft bu 3eit gehabt, 20 
eine SBergleidjung gu mad&en? SBenn id& bei bir bin, $er* 
fdfjmü$t meine Vernunft in einen SBüdt — in einen Iraum 
Don bir, toenn td& toeg bin, unb bu tjaft nodf) eine Älugfjeit 
neben beiner Siebe? — ©djäme bidfj! Qeber äugenblicf, 
ben bu an biefen Äummer berlorft, toar beinern Jüngling 25 
geftot)Ien* 

ßtttft (fafct feine $anb, inbetn fU ben Äopf fäjuttelt). J)U toittft 

mtd& einfd&föfern, gerbinanb — toittft meine 3tugen toon 
biefem Stbgrunb f)tntoeglodfen, in ben id& gang getoife ftürgen 
muß. 3$ W tn bie <3ufunft — bie ©timme be$ SRufjm« 30 
— beine ßnttoürfe — bein SJater — mein 9ltd()t$. (trieft 
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unb Ut&t »UftO* frinc $anb fahren.) ^erbtttOnb! dtt ©Ottfj übet 

Mr unb mir! — Sftcm trennt und! 

fterbinanb. brennt und! («r foriiwt auf.) SBo&er bringft 
bu biefe Stynbung, Sutfe? brennt und? — Sßer fann ben 

s SBunb gmeier bergen löfen, ober bie löne eined äfforbd 
audeinanber reißen? — 3$ bin ein Gbelmann — Safe 
bod& fefyen, ob mein äbelbrief älter ift, ald ber Sitfe jum 
unenbltd&en Sßeltatt? ober mein SBappen gültiger, ate 
bie §anbfd&rift be« §tmmeld in Sutfend äugen: 35iefed 

10 Sßetb ift für biefen 2Wann? — 3$ bin bed $rttfibenten 
©o&n. Sben barum. 2Ber, ald bie Siebe, !ann mir bie 
glücke berfüfeen, bie mir ber Sanbedtoudfjer meine« SBaterd 
bermadfjen totrb? 
Suife. O, tote fe&r fürd&t' id& tf)n — biefen JBoter! 

is fterbtoanb. 3$ fürd&te nid&td — ntd&td — ald bie 
©renken beiner Siebe. Safe aud) ^inberniffe tote ©ebirge 
gtoifd&en und treten, tdfj tottt fie für treppen nehmen unb 
brüber ^tn in Suifend Srme fliegen. 3)ie ©türme bed 
toibrigen ©dfjidffald fotten meine ©mpfinbung emporblafen, 

2o®efa^ren toerben meine Suife nur reigenber mad&en. 

— Stlfo ntd&td metyr bon Sfardfjt, meine Siebe. 3d& felbft 

— vi) totH über bir toad&en, toie ber «3auberbrad&' über un* 
tertrbifd&em ®olbe — 2Wir bertraue btd&! 3)u braud&ft 
feinen Sngel metyr — 3d& ttrilt mt<fj jtoifdfjen btdfj unb bad 

2s ©d&idf fal toerfen — empfangen für bidj {ebe SBunbe — auf* 
faffen für bidfj {eben Kröpfen aud bem Sedier ber greube 

— bir i^n bringen in ber ©d&ale ber Siebe, este aortn* 
umfofTenbo an biefem arm foH meine Suife burd&d Seben 
fyüpfen; fd&öner, ald er bid& bon fid& liefe, fott ber £tmmel 

30 bid& toteber frtben unb mit SBertounberung etngefte&n, bafe 
nur bie Siebe bie lefcte £anb an bie ©eelen legte — 
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ßUtfe (brtttft ifcn bon |l<fc in aro&er Seuttaung). 9ltC^td TTtct)r! 

34 bitte bidj, fötoeig! — Sßüfeteft bu — fofe mid) — bu 
toeijjt ntdjt, ba& beute Hoffnungen mein #erj tote gurien 
anfallen. (©ta fort.) 

Sferttnanb mt * «id. Suife? SBie! SBa«! SBeWje 5 
Slntoanblung? 

Suifc. 34 ^atte biefe bräunte bergeffen unb 
toar gltidfttdj. — 3efet! 3efet! SSon tyeut an — ber 
griebe meine« geben« ift au«. — SBilbe 2Bttnfd&e — td) 
toeife e« — toerben in meinem SBufen rafen. — ®e& — 10 
©ott bergebe bir*«! — $)u ^aft ben geuerbranb in mein 
iunge«, friebfame« £er$ getoorfen, nnb er totrb nimmer/ 
nimmer gelöfdjt toerben. (@u ftant tinau«, er fotat t* fera*!«* 

nac$.) 

fünfte Sjene 

©aal beim $rftftbenten 15 

$er $rftflfeeftt, ein Orbentfreui um ben $al«, einen Stern an ber ©elte, unb 

®etrtt&r XBtmn treten auf. 

$räfibent ©n eraft&afte« »ttadjement! 9Kein©o&n? 

— •Kein, SBurm, ba« madjt @r mid) nimmermehr glauben. 
SBurm. 3ftro S^eHena tyaben bie ®nabe, mir ben 93e* 20 

toet« su befehlen. 
$r&fU>eni 2)a6 er ber SBürgercanaitte ben $of macfjt 

— gfotterien fagt — audj) meinettoegen Smpftnbungen bor* 
trfaubert — ba« finb lauter ©adjen, bie td) möglich finbe — 
beräetyltdj ftnbe — aber — m\b nod& gar bie lodjter eine« 25 
äRuftfu«, fagt <gr? 

«tarnt. Sttufihneifter 2Witter« Jodjter. 
^rttjibent $ttbfd&? — ^toar ba« berfteft fidj. 
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SBittm oeftfeft). $)a$ fd&önfte (Sjemplar einer SBlonbine, 
bie, nid)t gu triel gefaßt, neben ben erften ©dfjönbeiten be$ 
£ofe$ nodj gtgur madjen toürbe. 
*ßräftbent a«*t). @r fagt mir, SBurm — @r bftbe ein 
s 8fafl' auf ba$ Sttng. — £)a$ finb' td), aber ftebt <Sx, mein 
lieber SBurm — baß mein ©obn ®efübl für btö grauen* 
gimmer bat, madjt mir Hoffnung, bafe ibn bie Samen nidjt 
baffen toerben* @r fann bei £of ettoaS burd&fefcen. 35a« 
SWäbdien ift f <$ ö n , fagt @r; 2)a« gefällt mir an meinem 

io ©obn, bafe er ® e f $ m a dt $at ©Riegelt er ber Närrin 
folibe Slbftdjten bor — nodj beffer — fo feb' vfy, bafe er 
SB t fe genug b<*t, in feinen S3eutel gu lügen» @r fann 
*ß r ä f i b e n t toerben. ©efct er e$ nodj bagu burd) — 
berrlidj! £)a$ geigt mir an, baß er ®lüdt tyit — 

is ©djltefet ficb bie garce ,mtt einem gefunben Snfel — un* 

bergleitbltd)! fo trinP id) auf bie guten Slfoeften meine« 

©tammbaumS eine Souteitte SKalaga mebr unb begable 

bie ©fortationäftrafe für feine ÜHrne, 

8Bum. äße«, tt>a$ t<b toünfcbe, 3b*' Srgelteng, ift, baß 

20 ©ie mdjt nötig b<*ben motten, biefe SSouteiHe gu 3b^er 
«3er ft reuung gu trinfen, 

*ßräftbent («nfubaft). SBurm, befind Sr fi<b, baß icb, 
toenn idj einmal glaube, battnäcfig glaube; rafe, toenn icf) 
gürne. — 3$ toill einen ©paß barauS madjen, bag @r midf) 

25 aufbefeen toollte, 35afj Sr ficb feinen Sftebenbubler gern 
bom £ate gefdjafft fy&ttt, glaub' icb 3bro b^rglub ö^nu 
35a @r meinen ©obn bei bem 9K ä b <$ e n au«gufted)en 
SDWib* böben mödjte, fott 3bm ber 35 a t e r gur fliegen* 
flatfdfje bienen, ba« ftnb' id) toteber begreiflieb — unb baß 

30 gr einen fo &errli<$en Jlnfafe gum ©djelmen bat, entgüdft 
mi(b fogar, — 9htr, mein lieber SBurm, mufj @r mi<$ ntdjt 
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mit prellen tooflen, — Sfbix, toerfte^t @r mtcb, muß ffir ben 
<ßfiff ntd)t bis pm ©nbrud) in meine ©runbfätse treiben* 

Söurm. Sfyxo (gfgeßeng bergeiben! SBenn audf) ttnrflid) 
— toie ©ie argtoobnen — bie (Siferfudfjt bier im ©ptel fein 
foHte, fo tttöre fie e$ toenigftenS mir mit ben äugen unb 5 
nid&t mit ber <3unge. 

$rä{tbent Unb idf) bädjte, fie bliebe gang toeg, £)um* 
mer £eufel, loa« berfd&lägt e$ benn Sfym, ob @r bie Carolin 
frifdj au« ber SKünge, ober t>om Sanfter befommt? Jröff 
@r ftdf) mit bem biefigen Slbel; — toiffentlidfj ober nid&t — 10 
bei uns toirb feiten eine äßariage gefdfjloffen, too ntc^t toenig* 
ftenS ein balb 35ufeenb ber ®ttfte — ober ber auf tottrter — 
ba$ ^ßarabieS be$ ©räutigamS geometrifdf) ermeffen fantt. 

SSurm (t*rt*u t n*>. 3$ madje bier ßern ben SBürgerS* 
mann, gnäbtger &err. 15 

$rftjtbent ÜberbieS !ann @r mit nüdfjftem bie greube 
baben, ©einem Sftebenbubler ben ©pott auf bie fd&önfte ärt 
betmpgeben. Sben jefet liegt ber änfdjlag im Kabinett, 
baß, auf bie änfunft ber neuen &eraogin, Sabtj ÜWilforb 
gum ©dfjein ben Jlbfdfjieb erbalten unb, ben SBetrug boH* 20 
fommen $u madfjen, eine SBerbinbung eingeben foll* @r 
toeiß, Sßurm, tote febr fidfj mein Jlnfeben auf ben Shtfluß 
ber 8abl) ftttfct — toie ilberbaupt meine mttdfjtigften Spring* 
febern in bie Stallungen be8 dürften bineinfpielen, J)er 
£ergog fudfjt eine Partie für bie äWtlforb* (Sin anberer 25 
fann fid& melben — ben Äauf fdjließen, mit ber J)ame ba$ 
SBertrauen be$ dürften an fi<b reiben, ftd& ibnx unentbebrücb 
mad&en. — £)amtt nun ber gürft im 9iefc meiner gamilie 
bleibe, foll mein gerbinanb bie SWilforb braten. — 3ft 
3bm baS belle? 30 

SSurm. £)aß mtcb bie Sfugen beißen. — SßentgftenS 
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bettrie« ber <ßräftbent f)itt, bog bcr SSatcr nur 
ein 21 n f ä n g e r gegen ifyx ift. SBenn ber äßaior 3^nen 
eben fo ben gefyorfamen © o b tt jeigt, als ©ie ibm 
ben $ tt r 1 1 i d) e n 2$ a t e r , fo bürfte 3töre änfoberung 

s mit $roteft aurttdtf ommen. 

Sßrftftbent. 3um ®lüdt toar mir nodj nie für bie 2faS* 
fttfjrung eine« (gnttourfe« bang, too td) mtdj mit einem: 
(St foll fo fein! einfallen f onnte. — «ber feb' @r 
nun, SBurm, bat b<*t un« nrieber auf ben Dorigen <ßunft 

io geleitet. 3$ fttnbige meinem ©obn nodj biefen SSormit- 

tag feine SBermft&lung an. Da« ®efid)t, ba« er mir sei* 

gen toirb, foll ©einen ärgtoobn enttoeber rechtfertigen, ober 

gang ttnberlegen. 

Söurm. ©näbiger §err, td) bitte fetyr um Vergebung. 

is $)a« finftre ®efid)t, bat er 3^nen gang auberföfftg $etgt, 
läßt fid) ebenfo gut auf bie Meinung ber SSraut fdjretben, 
bie ©ie tym aufttbren, al« berjenigen, bie ©ie tym nehmen. 
3$ erfudje ©ie um eine fdjärfere ^robe. 2Bäf)len ©ie U>m 
bie untabeligfte Partie im 8anb, unb fagt er ja, fo laffen 

20 ©ie ben ©efretttr SBurm brei 3abre Äugeln fdjleifen. 
Sßräftbent <mt w« Sippen). Teufel! 
«tarnt. @« ift nid)t anber«. SDie äftutter — bie 
Dummheit felbft — ^at mir in ber Sinfalt $u öiel 
geplaubert. 

25 ^ßtäfibent (aefrt auf unb nteber, prefct feinen 3orn jwrthf). ®Ut! 

3)iefen äWorgen nod). 

SSurnt. 9hir bergeffen Sto. Sfjelleng ntd)t, bafe ber 
SKajor — ber ©of)n meine« §errn ift. 

Jßrftfibent. @ r foll gefront »erben, SBurm. 
30 8Burm. Unb baß ber SDienft, 31)nen t>on einer untoiH* 
f ommenen ©djtoiegertodjter $u Reifen — 
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*ßräfibent. £)en ©egenbtenft toert ift, 3^m gu einer 
grau gu Reifen? — Sud) ba« SBurm! 
SBurm (baeft n* bergnugt). ©miß ber 3ftrtge, gnftbiger 

§err! (Cr null geben.) 

*ßräftbent SBa« id^ 3fat bor&in bertraut fcabe, SBurm 5 
— CD«*«*.) SBenn @r plaubert — 

SBurm a«*t). @o geigen 3f)r' Gqrgetteng meine falfdjen 
£anbfdfjriften auf. (et gebt ab.) 

*ßräftbent. 3^^r bu bift mir getDtg ! 3$ falte bid^ 
an beiner eigenen ©d&urferei, tote ben Schröter am gaben* 10 

(Bn Äammerbtener (tritt fewin). £ofmarfd)att bon Äalb— 

Sßräftbent. $ommt ttrie gerufen» — Sr foH mir an* 

genehm fein« (Äammerblener gebt.) 



Seifte @jene 

^ofmarfdjatt toira Äatb in einem rebben, aber geförnatflofen $offl(elb, mit Hammer* 
bemtföluffeln, jtoei Ubrett unb einem Denen, (Ebapeaubat unb frifiert & la Hlrisson. 15 
<5r fließt mit großem ©efreifö auf ben $rftfibenten ju unb breitet einen ©ifain- 

gerueb übet bat ganje parterre, $rttfibent. 

£ofmarfcfyatt (ibn umarmenb). W), guten SWorgen, mein 
SBefter! SBie geruht? tt)ie gefdjlafen? — ©te bergetfyen bod), 
baß id) fo fpttt ba« SSergnügen Ijabe — bringenbe ©efdjäfte 20 
— ber ßüdjengettel — SSifitenbittet« — ba« Arrangement 
ber Partien auf bie heutige ©djlittenfafjrt — W) — unb 
bann mufef id) }a audj bei bem Seüer gugegen fein unb 
©einer $)urdjlaud)t ba« SBetter berfttnbigen* 

^rftflbent. 3a, aKarföatt, ba faben ©ie freilid) niefct 25 
abfommen fönnen. 

«$ofmarfd)att. Obenbrein fyrt midj ein ©d&elm bon 
©djneiber nodj ftfeen foffen. 
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Sßrftftbent. Unb bodfj fij unb fertig? 

#ofmarfdl>aff. £)a« ift nodj ntc^t alte«. — (gm SM* 
tyeur jagt fjeut ba« anbete, £ören ©ie nur! 

Jßrftfibent aerftreut). 3ft ba« möglidj? 

s £ofmarfd)att. $ören ©ie nur! $$ fteige faum au« 

bem SBagen, fo werben bie §engfte fd&eu, ftampfen unb 

fdfjlagen au«, baß mir — idj bitte ©ie! — ber ©affenfot 

über unb über an bie 93einfleiber fprifct. SBa« anzufangen? 

©efeen ©ie fidf) um ©otte« toillen in meine ?age, 33aron! 

10 SDa ftanb id&. ©pät toar e«. Sine lagreife ift e« — 

unb in bem Hufeug bor ©eine £)urd&laud&t — ©ott ber 

©eredjte! SBa« fällt mir bei? 3$ fingiere eine O&n* 

madfjt. 3)?an bringt midj über £>al« unb Äopf in bie 

Äutfdfje. 3$ in boller Sarriere nadfj §au« — toedjfle 

is bie Äleiber — fatyre gurüdt — SBa« fagen ©ie? — unb 

bin nodfj ber erfte in ber Jlntidjambre — SBa« benfen ©ie? 

$räfibent. gm ^errlidje« Impromptu be« menfdfj* 
lid&en SBtfee« — £)od& ba« beifeite, $alb — ©ie forad&en 
alfo fdjon mit bem Jper^og? 
20 J&ofmarfc^aK <»tc$tttt). ,3tt>anaig SRinuten unb eine 
tyalbe. 

$rftfibent. SDa« geftel)' idfj! — unb ttriffen mir alfo 
ofrte &tottftl eine toidjtige Sfteuigfett? 

^OfmatfcffaK (ernft*aft, na$ einigem ©tiUföfteiaen). ©eine 

25 35urdjlaud&t fjaben tyeute einen Merde d'Oye S3iber an. 

Sßräftbent. SDtat benfe! — 9Mn, 2ttarfd&all, fo W 

v$ bodf) eine beffere Leitung für ©ie — 2)a6 Sabij 9Rüf orb 

äßaiorin bon SBalter totrb, ift Sftnen gettrife tttotö 9teue«? 

«Oofmarfcfyatt. ©enfen ©ie! — unb ba« ift fdfjon ridfjtig 

30 gemadfjt? 

*ßräftbent, Unterfd&rteben, SKarfd^att — unb 
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©ie berbinben micb, toetm fie obne äuffd&ub ba^in geben, 
bic 8abij auf feinen SBefudf) präparieren unb ben (SnU 
fd^lug meinet gerbinanb« in ber ganzen SRefibeng befannt 
machen. 

«£ofmarfcbatt (entjueft). £) mit taufenb greuben, mein s 
SBefter! — 3ßaS fann mir ertoünfd&ter fommen? — 3tä 
fließe fogteidj — (Umarmt i&n.) geben ©ie toobl — in brei 
SJiertelftunben toetfe e$ bie ganje ©tabt. (mm btnau«.) 

*ßräftbent aae*t bem anarfc&aa na«). 3Wan fage noeb, bafe 

biefe ©efdjöpfe in ber Sßelt $u ni($td taugen. 9lun io 

m u 6 {a mein gerbinanb toollen, ober bie gange ©tabt 
bat gelogen. (Äitnaeit. — ©urm fommt.) SRetn ©obn fott ber* 

einfommen« («Burm aebt ab. 2>er $rttflbent auf unb nteber, aeban- 
fenöott.) 

Siebente Sjene 

tJerbinanb. $er $rftfibatt SBurm, toelä>r ateieb abgebt. 15 

^erbinanb. ©ie baben bef oblen, gnäbiger £err SJater — 
5ßräftbent. Seiber mu& i<$ ba$, toenn tdj meinet 
©obnS einmal frob toerben toill — Saff (Sr uns allein, 
SBurm! — gerbinanb, tdj beobad&te bidj fdjon eine ,3eitlang 
unb finbe bie offene rafdje 3ugenb ntdfjt mebr, bie midf) 20 
fonft fo entgücft bat. @in feltfamer ®ram brütet auf bei* 
nem ©eftdjt — 35u fliebft mieb — bu fliebft beine <3irfel. — 
<ßfut! — Seinen 3abren berjeibt man jebn ShiSfdjtoet* 
fungen bor einer einzigen ©rille. Überlaß biefe mir, lieber 
©obn! SKicb lag an beinern ®lü<f arbeiten unb benfe 25 
auf nidjts, als in meine Qmttoürfe ju fpielen. — Äomm! 
Umarme micb, Strbinanb! 
JJerbinanb. @ie finb beute febr gnttbtg, mein SSater. 
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$rftfibent. £eute, bu ©d&alf — unb biefeä ©eute nodj 

mit her gerben ©rimaffe? («mwoft.) gerbinanbl — SB c nt 

gulieb f)aV ii) bie gefährliche Satyn $um §er$en bedürften 

betreten? 3Bem julieb bin id) auf etoig mit meinem 

s ©etmffen unb bem £immel verfallen? — £öre, gerbinanb 

— M& fpred&e mit meinem ©ofyn — to e m fyab' id) burdj 
bie §intt>egräumung meinet SBorgttngerS ^lafe gemalt 

— eine @efd)id)te, bie befto blutiger in mein 3ntt>en* 
btgeS fdjneibet, ie forgfttltißer td) ba* 2Äeffer ber SBelt 

10 berberge! £öre! ©age mir, gerbinanb: SBem tat idj 
bied alles? 

gferbinanb (tritt mit &*t«fcn mrad). 3)odj m i r nidjt, 
mein SSater? 35od) auf m i dj foH ber blutige Sßtberfdjetn 
btefe« grebetS ntdjt fallen? Seim aümttd&ttgen ©ott! 

is GS ift beffer, gar ntd)t geboren fein, als biefer 9Wiffetat $ur 
SluSrebe btenen. 

$räfibent. ffia* toar ba«? SBaö? £)odj, id) ttrill es 
bem JRomanenfopfe $u gut galten — gerbinanb — vfy 
hrilt mid) nid)t erfjifeen, vorlauter Änabe. — Sotynft bu mir 

20 a 1 f für meine fdjlaflofen ÜRädjte? 81 1 f für meine 
raftlofe ©orge? 81 1 f für ben eh>igen ©forpion meine« 
©ehriffenS? — auf midj fällt bie Saft ber SSeranttoortunfl 

— auf mtd) ber gludj, ber £)onner be$ 9ftdjter$. — $)u 
empfttngft bein ©lüdf bon ber jtoeiten £anb — ba$ 35er* 

25 bred&en flebt nid)t am @rbe. 

fjferbhtanb (ftttat bu r«*te $«* aen simmei). Stierltd) ent* 

fag' i$ W* einem (Srbe, ba$ midj nur an einen abfdjeulidjen 

SBater erinnert. 

$rftfibent. £öre, junger SKenfö, bringe mtd& ntdjt auf! 

30 — SBenn e$ nadj beinern $opfe ginge, bu fröd&eft bein 

%tbtn lang im ©taube. 
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^erbhtanb, £), immer nod) beffcr, SBater, als id) fröd)' 
um bcn J^ron fyerum. 

^ßräflbeitt (»erbeifct feinen 3orn). £ttm! — ^ÜHUgen ntUJJ 

man bid), bein ®lttdf $u erlernten. 3Bo getyn anbre mit alter 
Stoftrengung nid&t ^inaufflimmen, loirft bu fpielenb, im 5 
©djlafe gehoben. £)u bift im gtoölften $a&r gtt&nbrid). 
9m gtoanaififtcn SDtoior. 3$ fjab' e$ burdjgefefet beim 
dürften. Du ftrirft bie Uniform ausgießen unb in ba« 
SWinifterium eintreten. S)er gttrft fprad) bom ©etyetmen 
9?at — ©efanbtfd&aften — aufeerorbentlidjen ©naben. @ine 10 
Ijerrlidje 3lu$fid)t beljnt fid) bor bir — bie ebene ©trafee 
aunttdjft nadj bem 2$rone — gum S^rone felbft, toenn 
anberS bie ©etoalt fo toiel toert ift, als tyre «Seid&en. — 
£)a$ begeiftert btd) nidjt? 

fterbtaanb. SBetl meine Segriffe bon ©rö&e unb ©lüdt 15 
ntd&t ganj bie 3f)rigen finb — 3 f) r e ©lüdffeligfeit madjt 
fidj nur feiten anberS ate burd) SSerberben befannt. SKetb, 
gurdjt, 9$ertt>ünfd)ung finb bie traurigen ©piegel, toorin 
fidj bie £of>eit eine« £errfd)er« beladet — Xrttnen, glücke, 
SSergtoeiflung bie entfefclidje SDtofyfeeit, tooran biefe geprie* 20 
fenen ©lüdflidjen fdjtoelgen, bon ber fie betrunfen auffielen 
unb fo in ber ötoigfeit bor ben 2$ron ©otteä taumeln. — 
SBein 3foeal bon ©lücf aietyt fid) genügfamer in mtdj felbft 
gurüdf. 3tt meinem bergen liegen äße meine SBünfäje 
begraben« 25 

$rftfibent. 2Reifterl>aft! Unberbefferlidf)! £errltd)! 5TCad& 
breifeig 3<$ren bie erfte SBorkfung nrieber! — ©d&abe nur, 
bafe mein fünfzigjähriger Äopf gu i&f) für baS Sernen 
ift! — 35od) — bie« feltne Salent nid&t einroften gu laffen, 
loiH idj bir jemanb an bie ©eite geben, bei bem bu bidfj in 30 
biefer buntfd&edtigen £ott&eit nad) Sßuufdjj ejergieren fannft. 
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— $)u toirft btd& entfd&ltefcen — nodfj tyeute entfdjliefeen — 
eine grau gu nehmen, 

Serbtnanb (tritt kfturat iura*). Sftein SSater! 

$räfibeni Dfyne Komplimente — 3$ Ijabe ber ?abij 
s SKUforb in beinern Sttamen eine Karte gefdfjidft 35u 
ttrirft bid& ofjne SXuf fdjub bequemen, baf)in gu gelten unb ifjr 
gu fagen, bafe bu tf)r Sräuttgam bift. 

gerbinanb. 5) e r 2tt i I f r b , mein SSater? 

*ßräftbent. SBenn fie bir befannt ift — 
10 ^erbinanb (au&« &afTim<o. SBeldfjer ©dfjanbfäule im £er* 
gogtum ift fie ba$ nidfjt! — Slber idfj bin tt)of)l lädfjerlidfj, 
lieber 33ater, bafc idfj 3tyre Saune für (grnft aufnehme? 
SBürben ©ie 93 a t e r gu bem ©Surfen © fy n 
fein tooflen, ber eine pribtlegierte Sudlerin heiratete? 
15 Sßrftftbent 9lod& meljr! 3d£> toürbe felbft um fie 
toerben, toenn fie einen günf gtger möd&te — SBürbeft bu gu 
bem ©Surfen SSater ntdfjt © 1) n fein tooHen? 

t$erbmaitb. Stein! ©0 toa&r ®ott lebt! 

*ßräftbent (Sine gredfjl)eü, bei meiner (S&re! bie id& 
20 tyrer ©eltenfyeit toegen bergebe — 

fjferbinanb. 3$ bitte ©ie, SSater! laffen ©ie midj nidfjt 
länger in einer SSermutung, too e$ mir unerträgüdj ttrirb, 
mtd& 3t|ren ©ofyn gu nennen* 

Sßr&fibent. 3unge, bift bu toll? SBeldjer 2Renfd& t>on 
25 SSernunft tt)ürbe nidfjt nad) ber 35iftinftion geigen, mit 
feinem Sanbeäfjerrn an einem britten Orte gu toed&feln? 

t$erbhtanb. ©ie toerben mir gum SRätfel, mein SBater. 
SHfHnftton nennen ©ie e$ — SDtftinftton, 
ba mit bem dürften gu teilen, too er audfj unter ben 
30 9ft e n f d& e n tyinunterfried&t? 

5ßräftbent (ftfftgt da @elft*ter auf). 
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fterbmanb. ©ie f ötmen lachen — unb id) toitt über ba$ 
fyinmeggeljen, SBater. 2Kit tt>elä)em ©efidjt foll idj bor ben 
fc^Icc^tcftcn §anbh>erfer treten, ber mit feiner grau toenig* 
ftenS bod) einen ganzen Körper jur SÄitgtft befommt? 
SWit toeldfjem ©efid&t bor bie Sßelt? SBor ben gttr* 5 
ften? 2Wit toeld&em bor bie Sudlerin felbft, bie ben 
SBranbfledfen tfjrer Qfyct in meiner ©d&anbe au«toafd()en 
toürbe? 

$rftfibent. 2Bo in aller SBelt brhtgft bu baS SWaul 
f)tx, 3unge? 10 

Sferbinanb. 3W& befdfjtoöre ©ie bei £immel unb örbe, 
SSater! ©ie fönnen burdfc biefe §intt>erfung 3f)re$ einzigen 
©o&neS fo glüdflidj ntdjt toerben, als ©ie ifjn unglüdtttdf) 
madfjen. 3dj gebe 3fynen mein Seben, h>enn ba$ ©ie fteigen 
mad&en fann. SWein Seben f>ab' idfj bon 3tynen; idj toerbe 15 
feinen Jlugenblidt anfielen, eS gang 3tyrer ©röfee $u opfern* 
— Steine S l) r e , SSater! — toenn ©ie mir biefe 
nehmen, fo toar es ein leichtfertiges ©d&elmenfttidt , mir 
ba8 Seben $u geben, unb id& mufe ben SS a t e r toie ben 
$ u p p 1 e r berflud&en, 20 

5ßtäfibent (freunbtt*, Inbem er Um auf bie ««ei flotft). S3rab, 

lieber ©ofyn! 3efet fef)' idfj, bafe bu ein ganzer Äerl 
bift unb ber beften grau im £erjogtum toürbig* — ©ie 
fott bir toerben — Sftodfj biefen 9JKttag toirft bu bvfy mit 
ber ©räfin bon Dftfjeim berloben. 25 

Sferbinanb (auf« neue betteten). 3ft biefe ©tunbe befttmmt, 
midfj ganj gu jerfdjmettern? 

5ßräflbent (einen Iauernben «lief auf ibn toerfenb). SBo bodf) 

hoffentlich beine @t|re nidjtä euüoenben toirb? 

gerbtnanb. flieht, mein SSater. grieberife bon Oft* 30 
fceim fönnte Jeben anbern jum ©lüdtlidfjften mad&en, («ot 
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fid), in tykftfor ©emirrunfl.) ffia« fcitXC 33 Ö f) C 1 1 att tltCt* 

nem £er$en nodj gan^ liefe, jerreijjt feine ® tt t e. 

^ßfftjlbtttt (noa) Immer bin 8uae von l&m toenbenb). 34 tDdtte 

auf beine $)anf barfett, Serbinanb — 

5 fJfCtbittatlb (ftürjt auf tfot ju unb fü§t iftm feurig bie $anb). 

SJater! 3ftre ®nabe entflammt meine ganje (Smpfinbung 
— SBater! meinen ^eifeeften Danf für 3!)fe ^erglid&e 
SWeinung — 3^re 3Baf)l ift untabelfyaft — aber — vfy 
fann — vfy barf — bebauern ©ie mtd) — idj fann bie 

io ®rftfin nic^t lieben! 

Jßräftbent (tritt einen @*ritt jurücf). £olfa! 3efct £ab' id& 
ben jungen £errn. älfo in biefe gälte ging er, ber liftige 
#eud()ler. — 2llfo e« h>ar ntd&t bie (Styre, bie bir bie ?ato) 
berbot? — S$ tt>ar nidjt bie <ß e r f o n, fonbern bie $ e u 

15 r a t , bie bu berabfdjeuteft? 

tjfetbinatlb (fte&t juerft tele berfteinert, bann fa^rt er auf unb toitt 
fortrennen). 

^räftbent 2Bo&m? £alt! 3ft ba« ber SRefpeft, ben 
bu mir fd&ulbtg bift? a>er miot rebrt mru*.) $)u bift bei ber 

20 gabt) gemelbet. 35er gttrft tyat mein SBort. ©tabt unb 
$of toiffen e$ richtig. — SBenn bu mvfy jum gttgner mad&ft, 
3unge — bor bem dürften — ber ?abij — ber ©tabt — 
bem §of mvfy jum Sttgner mad&ft — £öre, 3unge — ober 
toenn vfy hinter getoiffe $iftortenfomme! 

25 §alt! $oDa! SBa$ bläft fo auf einmal ba$ geuer in 
beinen SBangen au«? 

fjferbinanb (f<*neebia& unb aittewb). SKJic? SBaS? S$ ift 
getoife nidjtä, mein SSater! 

5ßtäflbent (einen fatfterfifen «Utf auf tfet beftenb). Unb lOCnil 

30 e« loa« ift — unb toenn tdf) bie ©pur finben fottte, too&er 
biefe SBiberfefeli^Wt ftammt £*/ 3unge! ber bloße 



W 
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SBerbadfjt fd&on bringt mtd) jum 9iafen. ©ety bett äugen* 
Mief ! Die SBad&tparabe fängt an. £)u tutrft bei ber ?abty 
fein, fo balb bie Carole gegeben ift. — SEßenn idj auftrete, 
gittert ein £ergogtum, Safe bodfj fe&en, ob mvfy ein ©tarr* 

(Opf t)On ©ofrt nteiftert* (€r aeftt unb fomnit no* dnmal toteber.) 5 

3unge, id) fage bir, bu hrirft bort fein, ober fliege meinen 

SoXXll (Cr aeft ab.) 

fjerbinanb (eroad&t au« einer bumpfm »etttu&ung). 3>ft er iüCQ? 

2Bar ba« eine« SBaterS (Stimme? — 3fa! t# ttriH $u ü)r — 
h)itt #n — toiH ifjr 2)inge fagen, ttritt tyr einen Spiegel bor* 10 
galten — 9ttdjt$toürbige! unb toenn bu audj nod) bann 
meine §anb toerlangft — im Jlngefid&t be$ berfammetten 
Slbete, be$ aWilitttrS unb be« SJolfö — umgürte btdfj mit 
bem gangen ©tolg beineS Snglanb« — id& bertoerfe btd^ — 
ein teutfdjer Jüngling! m ait vom*.) 15 



groetter 2tft 

(Sin ©aal im Calais ber Sabtj SWilforb; gur regten ©anb fie&t ein 

©ofa, gur Hnfen ein Sittgel 

Grrfte Ssenc 

Sab* in einem freien, aber reijenben fteglial, bie $aare noa) unfrifiert, fxfet bor bent 
§IuaeI unb pbantafiert; @oybie, bie ftamtnerjunafer, fommt von bem gcnfter. 

s <&opf)it. 2)ie Offizier« getyen au«einanber. £)ie 3Bad&t* 
parabe ift au« — aber td) fefa nodj feinen SBalter. 

£obt) (febr unruftia, inbem fie aufftebt unb einen ©ans bunb ben ©aal 

mac&t). 3$ toeife nidjt, toie id) mtd) tyeute ftnbe, ©opfyie — 
td) bin nod) nie fo getoefen, — Jllfo bu fa^ft tyn gar nid&t? 

10 — greüid) toofjl — e« toirb tym ntd&t eilen, — Sßie ein 
33erbredjen ließt e« auf meiner ©ruft* — ©ety, ©opljte — 
man foll mir ben ttrilbeften SRenner fyerau«füf)ren, ber 
im SKarftaH ift, 3$ muß in« greie — SÄenfdjen fetyen 
unb blauen §immel unb mid) letzter reiten um« £erg 

is fjerum. 

Sophie. 2Benn ©ie fid) unpü&lidf) füllen, SWilabp — 
berufen ©ie Slffemblee f)ier gufammen. gaffen ©ie ben 
&ergog f)ier £afel galten, ober bie F§ombretifd&e bor 3^ren 
©ofa fefeen. 9Wir foKte ber Surft unb fein ganger £of gu 

20 ©ebot fteljn unb eine ©rille im $opfe furren? 

Sabl) (toirft m in ben @ofa). 3dj bitte, berfdfjone mid)! 
3$ gebe bir einen 35emant für Jebe ©tunbe, tt>o id& fie mir 
bom §al« fdjaffen fann. ©oll tdj meine «Stoma: mit 
biefem SBolf tapezieren? — 35a« finb fd&ledjte, erbärmlid&e 

30 
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STOenfdjen, btc fid& entfefeen, toenn mir ein toarme« tyerglid&e« 
Sßort enttirifd&t, •SThmb unb Sftafen aufreißen, al« fäfien fie 
einen ®eift — ©Haben eine« eingigen ättarionettenbrafyt«, 
ben td& letzter ate mein gilet regiere. — 2Ba« fang' vi) 
mit Seuten an, beren ©eelen fo gleidfj ate ü)re ©adfufjren 5 
ße^en? Äann vfy eine greube bran finben, fie toa« 
gu fragen, toenn idj borau« toetß, toa« fie mir anttoor* 
ten »erben? Ober SBorte mit ifjnen toedfjfeln, toenn fie 
ba« §erg nidjt fjaben, anberer SMnung ate vfy gu 
fein? — 2Beg mit ifjnen! @« ift berbrießlidj, ein 9?oß 10 
SU reiten, ba« nidfjt audfj in ben <3ügel beißt. oste tritt »um 

fcenfter.) 

©opfyie. aber ben Surften toerben ©te bodf) ausnehmen, 
Sabty? Den fdjönften SKann — ben feurigften Siebfyxber 

— ben toifcigften $opf in feinem gangen Sanbe! 15 
Sabty (rommt aurüd). 35enn e8 ift f e i n 8anb — unb nur 

ein gürftentum, Sophie, fann meinem ©efdfjmadf gur er* 
trttgltd&en 8lu«rebe bienen. — 35u fagft, man beneibe midfj. 
Sirme« 3)ing! 93ef lagen fott man mid) bielmetyr. Unter 
allen, bie an ben ©ruften ber SKajeftöt trinfen, fommt bie 20 
gaboritm am fd)led(jteften toeg, toeil fie altein bem großen 
unb reidjen SDtann auf bem SBettelftabe begegnet. — 3Baf)r 
tff«, er fann mit bem £ali«man feiner ®röße {eben ®e* 
luft meine« §ergen«, tüte ein geenfd&loß, au« ber Srbe rufen. 

— @r fefet ben ©aft bon gtoet Snbien auf bie £afel — 25 
ruft ^ßarabiefe au« SBilbntffen — läßt bie Quellen feine« 
?anbe« in ftolgen Sögen gen Fimmel fpringen, ober ba« 
Sflarf feiner Untertanen in einem geuertoerf f)inpuff en — 

— Slber fann er audj feinem bergen befehlen, gegen 
ein große«, feurige« £erg groß unbfeu=3o 
r i g gu fd&Iagen? $ann er fein barbenbe« ®ef)irn auf ein 
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einige« fd&öneä ©efüfcl exequieren? — 2Mn #er$ bungert 
bei aß bem SSoHauf ber ©inne, unb toa$ Reifen mtd& 
taufenb beffre (gmpfinbungen, too trf) nur ^Ballungen löfdfjen 
barf? 
5 Stopfyie (buett ne twrttunbemb an). Sßjtc lang ift e$ bentx aber, 
baß id(j Sftnen biene, 2Kilabp? 

Sabt). SBeil bu erft b e u t e mit mir befannt toirft? — 
@S ift toabr, liebe ©opbte — v$ ^abe bem dürften meine 
@bre üerf auft; aber mein £er$ fyibt td(j frei bebalten — ein 
10 §erg, meine ®ute, ba$ trietteidfjt eines SDtonneS nod& toert 
ift — über toeläjeä ber giftige SBinb be$ #ofe$ nur toie ber 
$aud) über ben ©piegel ging* — £rau' e$ mir $u, meine 
Siebe, baß id) e« längft gegen biefen armfeligen dürften 
behauptet bätte, toenn td& e« nur öon meinem (S^rgeig er* 
is falten Wnnte, einer ©ante am $of ben SRang bor mir 
einzuräumen* 

Sophie. Unb biefe« £era unterwarf ftdfj bem (Sbrgeiä 
fo gern? 

Sab!) oeb^aft). 81$ toenn es ftd& nidfjt fdjon gerttd&t bätte! 

20 — 9tid)t jefet nod) fid& röd&te! — ©Optyk (bebeutenb, inbem fie 

w« ^anb auf ©opbttn« «*fei faOen iüfet), tote graueuatmmer fönnen 
nur jtoifd&en $ e r r f d& e n unb Dienen tttäbfen, aber 
bie b&$fte SBonne ber ® e to a 1 1 ift bodfj nur ein elenber 
SBebelf, toenn un$ bie größere SBonne berfagt toirb, 

25 ©fiatmuten eines 9RanneS $u fein, ben tote lieben. 

@opf)ie. Sine ffiabrfctt, SKilabl), bie id& Don 3bnen 
2 u 1 e ^ t boren tollte! 

2abl). Unb toarum, meine ©op^tc? ©tebt man e$ 
benn biefer finbifd&en gttbrung beS 3 e p t e r $ nidfjt an, 

30 baß tote nur für ba$ ® tt n g e 1 b a n b taugen? ©abft 
bu e* benn biefem launtfd&en gtatterfmn ntc&t an — biefen 
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toilben grgöfcungen ntd&t an, bafe fie nur ttrilbere Sßttnjäje 
in meiner SBruft tiberlärmen foflten? 

^Opfjit (tritt etftaunt autttcf). Sab))! 

2abl) (Ubwtet). SBcfrlcbige biefe! ©ib mir ben 2Rann, 
ben idfj jefct benfe — ben td) anbete — fterben, ©opI)ie, ober s 
b e f i fc e n muß. (©*mei»enb.) Sag midf) au« feinem 9Jhmb 
e8 berne&men, baß Iränen ber Siebe fd&öner glänzen in 
unfern äugen, al« bie SBriflanten in unferm £aar, (feuria) 
unb \$ toerfe bem Surften fein §erj unb fein gtirftentum 
bor bie güfec / fliege mit biefem SRann, fliege in bie ent* 10 
legenfte SBtifte ber SBelt 

©optjie (biirft fk err^roden an), &immel! 2Ba$ mad&en ©ie? 
ffiie ftrirb 3?l)nen, Sab*}? 

2abl) (beftürst). £>u entfftrbft btd&? — £ab' id& triettetdfjt 
ettt>a$ $u öiel gefagt? — £), fo laß mid) beine <3unge mit 15 
rtieinem Zutrauen binben — työre nod) metyr — työre alte* — 

Stoptyie (f^aut r«* anflftii« um). 3$ fttrdjte, SWilabl) — idfj 
fürchte — idj brauch' e$ ntd&t metyr $u työren, 

Sabl), S)ie SSerbinbung mit bem SDtaior — bu unb bie 
SBelt ftetyen im Sßafjn, fie fei eine $offabale — 20 
©optyie — erröte ntdjt — fdjttme btdf) meiner nidjt — fie 
ift baS SBerf — meiner Siebe» 

@ppf)ie, Sei ©ott! 2BaS mir afotbete! 

2abi), ©ie ließen fidj befd&toafeen, ©opfjie — ber fdjtoad&e 
Surft — ber ^offölaue SBalter — ber alberne äWarfdfjalt 25 

— 3eber Don tynen ttrirb barauf fdjtoören, baß biefe £eirat 
ba$ unfe&lbarfte äWittel fei, mtcfj bem §er$og ju retten, 
unfer SBanb um fo fefter $u fnttpfen. — 3<*! e$ auf etoig gu 
trennen! auf ettrig biefe fdfjänbltd&e Letten $u bredfjen! — 
belogene Sügner! SSon einem fd&toadfjen SBeib überliftet! 30 

— 3f)X felbft flirrt mir iefet meinen ©eüebten au, 2)a« 
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toar eS Ja nur, toaS idj toottte — IqclV tcfj il)n einmal — 
fyaV vi) tyn — o bann auf immer gute Stad&t, abfcfjeu* 
lid&e £errltdjfeit — 

Breite ©jene 

CHn alter ftammctbiener be£ dürfte«, bei ein ©d&ntutffttftö&en tragt $le Soriaen» 

5 Sammerbiener. ©eine ©urdfjlaudfjt ber §eraog emp* 
fehlen ftdfj äfttlabty $u ©naben unb Riefen Sfyntn biefe 
^Brillanten $ur ^od&jeit* ©ie fommen foeben evft aus 
SBenebifl* 

2abtJ (feit ba« «ttftajen geöffnet unb fftftrt erfd&nxfen jurücf). SJtolfdfj! 

10 toaS besagt bein ^erjog für biefe ©teine? 

Äammerbiener (mit ftnfterm ©eti*t). ©ie foften iljn leinen 
£eHer. 

2abt). SBaS? Sift bu rafenb? 9Hdjt$? — unb (in. 
bem ne einen ©«ritt öon i*m tottritt) bu totrfft mir ja einen $3Ü(f 
is tu, atö toenn bu mtd& burd&bofyren tooltteft — 91 i <$ 1 8 
foften itjn biefe unerme&lidfj f oftbaren ©teine? 

ßammerbtener. ©eftern finb fiebentaufenb 8anb$* 
Ruber nadfj Smerila fort — bie jaulen alles, 

£abt) (fefct ben Gftmud pldfettä) nteber unb gefet rafö bur<$ ben ©aal, 
20 naeft einer $aufe sunt äammerblener). ÜDfonn, tüaS ift blt? 3»(f) 

glaube, bu toeinft? 

^ammetbtenet (tolfd&t fld) ble Slugen, mit fcftreälUfter ©tunine, alle 

©lieb« 8 itternb). (gbclftcitic, toie biefe ba — 3$ fyab' 
au<$ ein paar ©ötyne brunter, 

25 Sab)) (toenbet ftd& bebenb toeg, feine $anb faffenb). 2)0$ feinen 

ßegtoungenen? 

Sammerbiener <ia*t funftern*). £) ©ott — nein — 
lauter greihrilUfle! SS traten toof)l fo etliche borlaute 



Sa b tj. 83(fl mit bicfcn e teinen — fte bltljcn £>tilltnftommtn In 
mrin $«j. — 2. «ft. 2. ©jtnt. 
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SBurfdfj' bor bic gront IjerauS unb fragten ben Dberften, 
tote teuer ber gürft ba$ 3od& Sttenfdjen berfaufe? — Silber 
unfer gnäbtgfter 8anbe$f)err liefe alle Regimenter auf bem 
$arabeplafe aufmarfdjieren unb bic ättaulaffen nteber* 
fliegen. SBir hörten bie Surfen fnaHen, fallen i^r ®ef)trn 5 
auf ba$ ^flafter fprifcen, unb bie gan$e ärmee fdjrie: 
„3udfj$e! nadf) Slmerifa!" — 

Sabty (fallt mit Sntfefcen in ben ©ofa). ®Ott! ®Ott! — Unb 

idj tjörte niäjts? Unb idj merfte nidjtS? 

Sammerbiener. 3a, gnäbige grau — toarum mußtet 10 
3tyr benn mit unferm §errn gerab' auf bie SBörenfyafe 
reiten, ate man ben Särmen $um 2lufbrud& fd&lug? — 
Sie £errltdfjfett Rottet 3ftr bod) nidfjt öerföumen fotlen, 
toie uns bie geßenben trommeln berfünbigten, e$ ift ,3ett, 
unb fyeutenbe SBaifen bort einen lebenbigen SSater berfolg* 15 
ten unb f)ier eine toütenbe ättutter lief, ifjr faugenbeS Smb 
an SBajonetten $u fptefeen, unb tote man Bräutigam unb 
SBraut mit ©äbelf)ieben auäetnanber riß, unb toir ®rau* 
bftrte berstoetflungSbotl baftanben unb ben Surften audfj * 
aulefet bie Srttdfen nodj nad&toarfen in bie neue SBelt — 20 
£)§, unb mitunter ba8 polternbe Sßirbelfd&lagen, bamit 
ber 2ltltoiffenbe un$ nid&t fotlte beten f)ören — 

Haiti (fw auf, wti8 betoegt). 9ßeg mit biefen ©teinen — 
fie blühen ^pötlenflammen in mein §erj. (©anfter 8 um «am- 
merMencr.) SKäfjtge btdj, armer alter Sftann. ©te toerben 25 
toieber t ommen. ©ie toerben ifjr SBaterlanb toieber fefjen, 

Äammerbiener (warm unb *oa). £)aS toeife ber ^immel! 
2)aS toerben fie! — 9tod& am ©tabttor breiten fiejidj um 
unb fd&rieen: rr ®ott mit eudfj, SBeib unb Äinber! — @« leb' 
unfer ?anbe$bater — am 3üngften ®ertd(jt finb totr toteber 30 
bal" — 
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2abt) (mit ftarfera «Stritt auf- unb nleberaebenb). äbfdjCUlid) ! 

gürdjterltdj! — 2Ri<$ bcrcbete man, i<$ tyabe fic alle (je* 
trodfnet, bic Iränen be$ 8anbe$. — ©djredtltdj, fdjrecflidj 
getyen mir bic äugen auf. — ®d) bu — ©ag' bcincm $errn 

S — idj töCrb' i^m perfönlid) banfCtl! (Äammerblener toiu* geben, 
fie mirft ibm ibte ©olbbörfe In ben $ut.) Utlb btt$ nimm, tüCtl bu 

mir SBa^r^eit fagteft — 

ßammerbtener ooirft &e beracbtiub auf ben iif* mmd). Segf 3 
311 bem übrigen! «& gebt ab.) 

10 £abt) (fiebt ibm erftaunt na«). ©OpI)te, fpttttg t^Ttt tiad), 

frag' tyn um feinen Kamen! Gr foß feine ©ö&ne toieber 

f)öben. (<5o»bie ab. 8ab$ nwbbenfenb auf unb nieber. $aufe. £u ©opften, 

Me toteber fommt.) ©ing nidfjt jüngft ein ©erttdfjte, baß ba$ 

geuer eine ©tabt an ber ®ren$e Dcrtoüftct unb bei bier* 

is tyunbert gamilten an ben SBettelftab gebraut f>abe? <@u 

flinaelt.) 

©ö^ie, SBie fommen ©ie auf ba«? »Iterbing« ift es 
fo, unb bie mefjreften biefer UngliWflidjen bienen jefet ifjren 
©laubigem atö ©flaben, ober berberben in ben ©c^ad^ten 
20 ber fttrftltd&en ©ilberbergtoerfe, 

©ebienter (rommt). 3ßa« befehlen SRilablj? 

2abl) (gibt ibm ben ©ä)mu<f). 3Daß ba$ otyne SSer$ug in bie 
Sanbfdjaft gebraut toerbe!*— 3Wan folt e$ fogleid) $u ®elb 
mad&en, befefyf idj, unb ben ©etoinft babon unter bie 93ter* 
25 fcunbert berteilen, bie ber JBranb ruiniert fjat. 

©o^^ie. SWilabt), bebenfen ©ie, baß ©ie bie ^ödtfte Un* 
gnabe toagen* 

Sab*) (mit ©röfee). ©oll idj ben glud) feinet Sanbeä in 

meinen paaren tragen? (©ie tolnft bem «eblenten, biefer aebt.) 

30 Ober toiHft bu, bafe id) unter bem fd&redfltdjen ®efdHrr 
folti&er fcrttnen ju »oben fhtfe? — ®e&, ©Dpfcte — e$ ift 
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beffer, falfdje Sutoelen im ©aar, unb ba$ Settmfitfem btefer 
£at im $er$en $u tyaben* 

Sophie, aber ^utoelen hrie biefe! Ratten ©ie nid&t 
3tyre fd&led&tern nehmen fönnen? Sttein, toa^rlic^, SDWlabty! 
e$ ift 3fttten ntdfjt $u bergeben. 5 

2ab^. 9tttrrifd)e$ SRäbdjen! £)afür toerben meinem 
Slugenbücf me&r Srittanten unb perlen für mid) fallen, 
als selten Könige in i&ren Sttabemen getragen, unb 
fdjönere — 

©ebtenter (fommt iura*). SWaior bon Sßalter — io 

©0pl)te (fprlnct auf bie gab* ju). ®Ott! ©ie Derbfaffen — 

Sabl). S)er erfte 9Wann, ber mir ©greifen madjt — 
(Soviel — 3$ fei unpäfelid), ©warb — ©alt! — 3ft er 
aufgeräumt? Sadjt er? 2Ba* fprtd&t er? O ©op&ie! 
gitd)t toafcr, td) fe&e tytfjlicfj au«? i 5 

©opljie. 3tä bitte ©ie, ?abp — 

©ebienter. 33efel>len ©ie, bafe tdj it)n abtoeife? 

Sab!) (ftottemb). ©r fott mir ttrittfommen fein, («cuenta 
Knauf.) ©pridj, ©op#e — SßaS fag' td& tym? SBie 
empfang' id) tyn? — 3$ »erbe ftumm fein* — Gr toirb 2 o 
meiner ©djtoädje fpotten — er torirb — o tt>a$ afribet 
mir — 2)u berläffeft mtd>, ©opfcie? — «leib! — £)od) 

nein! fättyl — ©0 bleib b(X$! CDer SKaior fanint tun* ba« 8or- 

1 

itmintr») 

©optjie. ©ammeln ©ie ftdj! @r ift föon ba, 25 
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Stritte ©jene 

fSferbinasb öiro SBaltcr. $ic Staffle«, 
^erbtttanb (mit einer furjen SBerbeuauna). SBetin iti) ©ie tOOtttl 

unterbreche, gnäbige grau — 

2ftbt) (unter merfbaretn $erjfIopfen). 3»U nidjW, QtTX SKajOr, 

s ba8 mir tütd^tiger toäre. 

gferbinanb. 3$ fomme auf 33efef)l meines SSaterS — 
2abl). 3$ bin feine ©djulbnerin. 
^erbtnanb. Unb fott 3ftnen m e 1 b e n, bafc toir uns 
heiraten — ©o toeit ber Sluftrag meinet SBaterS. 
io 2abt) (entfärbt fu& unb jittert). Sfttdjt 3tyreS eigenen §er$enS? 
Sferbhtanb. SWinifter unb Kuppler pflegen baS niemals 
SU fragen. 

2&bty (mit einer «eanaftlauna, baft Ibr bie ©orte berfaaen). Unb 

©ie f e 1 b ft Ratten fonft nidjtS beigufefeen? 
15 fjferbinanb (mit einem »iirf auf t>u awomfett). üftodj fc^r Diel, 
SRUotaj. 

SabtJ (gibt ©opbten einen ©Inf, biefe entfernt ft<b). 3)arf tdj 

3tynen biefen ©ofa anbieten? 
grerbinanb. 3$ toerbe fürs fein, SÄüabtj. 
20 2abt). 9hm? 

gferbhtanb. 3$ bin ein SDtann bon ©&re« 
2abt). $)en i<$ gu fdjüfeen toeife. 
gerbinanb. Äabalier. 
2abl). Äein beff'rer im ^erjogtum. 
25 grerbhtanb. Unb Offizier. 

2abl) (WmeUbeiboft). ©ie berühren f)ter 93or$üge, bie audj 
anbere mit Sfyrvzn gemein fyaben. SBarum berfdfjtoeigen 
©ie größere, toorin ©ie e i n 3 i 5 finb? 
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^erbinanb (from ö ). §ier brauch' id& fie nid&t 

£abt) (mit immer ftelflenber «ngft). Wxt für tt>a« tttug td& 

bicfcn SSorberidfjt nehmen? 

fjcrbtnanb (lantfam unb mit 9hw*brucf). gÜT bett (SttttDUtf 

ber (Styre, toenn ©ie 8uft {jaben foltten, meine £anb gu er* s 
ätoingen* 

2obl) (auffa&renb). 2Btt« ift ba«, ^CTT SKajOt? 

JJerbtnanb (Raffen). 2)te ©prad&e meine« ©ergen« — 
meine« SBappen« — unb biefe« 3)egen«. 

2abty. £)iefen 35egen gab 3ftnen ber Surft io 

^etbtnanb. £)er ©taat gab mir ifjn burd) bie §anb 
be« dürften — mein £er$ ®ott — mein SBappen ein §aU 
be« $af)rtaufenb. 

2ato). Der Sftame be« ©ergoß« — 

^erbtnanb (Miß). Äann ber §er$og ©efefcc ber SWenfdfj* 15 
fyeit berbre&en, ober ©anbiungen münden tote feine 3)reier? 
— @r felbft ift nidfjt über bie (Sfyre ergaben, aber er tonn 
tyren ÜDhmb mit feinem ®olbe berftopfen. @r fann ben 
©ermelin über feine ©d&anbe tyertoerfen. 3$ bitte mir au«, 
baöon nid&t« mefcr, äWilablj. — ©« ift nid&t mefyr bie SRebe 20 
toon toeggetoorfenen äu«fid&ten unb W)ntn — ober Don 
biefer 35egenquafte — ober bon ber äßetnung ber SBelt. 
3$ bin bereit, bie« alle« mit Süßen $u treten, fobalb ©ie 
mid& nur überzeugt fcaben toerben, ba« ber $ r e i « ntdfjt 
f d& 1 1 m m e r nodfj al« ba« Opfer ift» 25 

Sab!) (fömerafeft toon iftm taKQflefenb). ©CTT SDtaior! 35 a « 

fyab' idfj nid&t berbtent. 

^erbmanb (««reift i*« $<mb). Vergeben ©te. SBir reben 
tyier of)ne beugen* £>er Umftanb, ber ©te unb mtd& — 
fyeute unb nie metyr — $ufammenfü&rt, berechtigt mtdfj, 30 
gtomgt midi), 3ftnen mein getyehnfte« ©efüfjl ntd&t jurttdf $u 
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galten* S$ toitt mir nid&t gu $opfe, SDWtobty, baß eine 

SDame bon fo Diel ©dfjöntyett unb ©etft — (Sigenfd&aften, bie 

ein ättann fd&tttjen tottrbe — fidfj an einen gürften foHte toeg* 

toerfen tonnen, ber nur ba$ ® e f $ 1 e dj t an tf)r gu be* 

s tounbem gelernt frit, toenn fidfj biefe 35ame nid&t f d& ä m t e , 

bor einen üWann mit iljrem bergen gu treten. 

Sabty (f(*aüt u>m gro& in« aefu*t). Sieben ©ie gang au«! 

Serbinanb. ©te nennen ftdfj eine SBrtttn. @r* 

lauben ©te mir — td& fann es nid&t glauben, baß ©ie 

io eine SSritin finb. Die freigeborene lod&ter be$ freie* 
ften SJottS unter bem Fimmel — ba$ audfj gu ftolg tft, 
fremberlugenbgu räubern — fann fid& nimmer* 
me&r an frembeä Saft er Derbingen. 6« ift nidjt 
möglidf), baß ©ie eine Sritin finb, — ober baS $erg 

is biefer SBrittn muß um fo triel f 1 e i n e r fein, als größer 
unb fü^ner Britannien« äbern fd&fogen. 
ßabtj. ©inb ©ie gu gnbe? 
fterbtnanb, 3Wan fönnte antworten, e6 ift toctfalUf^e 
©itelfeit — Seibenfdjaft — Temperament — £ang gum 

20 Vergnügen, ©dfjon öfter« überlebte £ugenb bie ®&re. 
©d&on mand&e, bie mit ©d&anbe in biefe ©d&ranle trat, fyxt 
nadj&er bie SBctt burdfc eble ^anblungen mit ftdf) au«ge* 
föf>nt unb ba« tyißlid&e £anbtoerf burdfj einen frönen ®e* 
braud& geabelt. aber too^er benn jefct biefe ungeheure 

«5 ^reffung be$ ?anbe«, bie bor&er nie fo getoefen? — 2)a$ 
toar hn Flamen be« #ergogtum$. — 3$ bin gu (gnbe. 

2abt) (mit «Sanftmut unb $o*<it). 6$ ift ba$ erftc 2Ral, 
SBalter, baß folc^e SReben an mid& getoagt toerben, unb ©ie 
finb ber eingige SRenfdf), bem idfj barauf antworte. — 35aß 

30 ©ie meine £anb bertoerfen, barum fd&ttfc' id& ©ie. Stoß 
©ie mein $erg taftern, bergebe id& 3fjnem Daß e£ Sfyc 
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Srnft ift, glaube tdj 3frten nid&t. 2Ber ftd) herausnimmt, 
©eletbigungen biefer Slrt einer Same ju fagen, bie ntdjt 
meljr al* eine fltadjt brauet, i§n gang $u Derberben, muß 
biefer 35ame eine große (Seele gutrauen ober — Don 
©innen fein» — 35aß ©te ben 9tuin be« Sanbe« auf meine 5 
©ruft toälgen, bergebe 3&nen ©ott ber ältmädjttge, ber 
©ie unb mtdj unb ben dürften einft gegeneinanber fteQt 
— 8ber ©ie faben bie Gnglänberin in mir aufgefobert, 
unb auf SSortDürfe biefer Slrt muß mein SBaterlanb äfot* 
toort fyaben. 10 

Sferfrhtatib (auf fetn« ixflcn ßeftü^t). 34 bin begierig« 
Sabt). $ören ©ie alfo, toa$ idj, außer 3^nen, nodj 
niemanb bertraute, nod) Jemals einem SMenfdjen vertrauen 
toitl. — 34 bin nt4t bie Abenteurerin, Sßalter, für bie 
©ie mi$ galten, 34 Wnnte groß tun unb fagen: 34 15 
bin fttrftlid&en ©eblüt« — au« be« ungtüdlidpn 2$oma* 
Korfolf« ©ef4le4te, ber für bie jäjottifdje äWaria ein Opfer 
ttmrb. — äMn SBater, be$ ÄöntgS oberfter Ättmmerer, 
tourbe begidjtigt, in berrätrif4em ©ernennen mit granfreid) 
2u fielen, bur4 einen ©pru4 ber Parlamente berbammt 20 
unb enthauptet. — 8He unfre ©üter fielen ber Ärone ju. 
Sßir felbft mürben be« Sanbe« bernriefen. Steine äRutter 
ftarb am Sage ber Einrichtung. 34 — ein öierge&en* 
Itt&rige« 2Wäb4en — flo&e na4 £eutf4lanb mit meiner 
SBärterin — einem $äft4en 3utoelen — unb biefem ga* 25 
müienfreug, ba$ meine fterbenbe äRutter mit tfjrem legten 
©egen mir in ben SBufen fteefte. 

^erbinanb (toltb luxftbenfaib unb heftet Mtrmere SHUfe auf bie 8abu). 
Sobty (fftfrt fort mit immer autte&menber ftttftruna). ÄttHTf — 

ofyne Kamen — otyne ©4ufc unb Vermögen — eine au«* 30 
länbiföe SBaife, fam i4 na4 Hamburg. 34 fatte ni^t« 
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gelernt, als ba$ btf$en granaöfifdj — ein toenig gilet unb 
ben glüget — befto beffer berftunb i<$, auf ©olb unb ©Über 
gu fpetfen, unter bantaftenen Dedfen gu fd)lafen, mit einem 
SBinf ge^en S3ebiente fliegen $u machen unb bie ©djmeid&e* 
5 feien ber ©rofeen !$\)xt$ ®efdfjledf)t$ aufzunehmen. — ©ed&3 
3af)re toaren fdjon fytngetoeint» — Die lefcte ©djmudt* 
nabel flog bal)in — meine SBärterin ftarb — unb jefet 
führte mein ©d&idffal öftren £er$og nadj Hamburg. 3$ 
fpagterte bamalS an ben Ufern ber Slbe, fa§ in ben ©trom 
10 unb fing eben an $u pfymtafteren, ob b i e f e $ SBaffer 
ober mein 8eiben baS tieffte toäre? — 35er 
£er$og fal} mid^, berfotgte midfj, fanb meinen 2tufent* 
fjalt, — lag gu meinen güfeen unb fdjttmr, baß er mid) 

liebe» (©ie fruit in großen gtetoeaunsen Urne, bann ftt&rt fte fort mit 

is »einenber @thnme.) SlHc Silber meiner gtttdflidjen Äinbfyeit 
toasten ieigt toieber mit berfttfjrenbem ©dfjimmer auf — 
©dfjtoara toie baS ®rab graute mid& eine troftlofe <3ufunft 
an — SWein §er$ brannte nadfj einem §ergen — 3$ fanf 
an ba$ fetnige» (»on i&m twaftüraenb.) 3>efet berbammen ©ie 

20 mtd)! 

3?etbinanb (fefcr betoeat, eüt t*r na* unb ftlt fie aurttd). Sabty! 

o Fimmel! SßaS l)ör' id(j? SBaS tat idj? ©d&redf* 

ttd& enthüllt ftd& mein grebel mir» ©ie t önnen mir nid&t 
mef)r »ergeben» 

25 Sab!) (fommt aurüd unb bat flc& au fammeln gefugt). ^JÖreU ©ie 

toeiter» ©er gtirft überrafd&te gtoar meine toefclofe 3ugenb 
— aber ba$ SBIut ber Sftorf olf empörte fid& in mir: Du, eine 
geborene gürfttn, Smilie, rief e$, unb jefct eine« dürften 
Äonfubine? — @tol$ unb ©dftfdffal fömpften in meiner 
30 SBruft, al« ber gürft mid& l)ier^er bradfjte unb auf einmal 
bie fd&aubernbfte ©$ene bor meinen äugen ftanb» — Die 
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SBottuft ber ©rofeen biefer SBelt ift bic tthnmerfatte 
£tyäne, bic ftdj mit ^etfjfmnger Opfer fu$t. — gttrdjter* 
li<$ t)atte fte f$on in biefem Sanbe getoütet — fyttte SBraut 
unb 93röutigam zertrennt — f)atte fclbft ber Sfjen göttliches 

SSanb gerriffen f)ier baS ftitle ©lud einer gamilie 5 

gefdjleift — bort ein junges unerfaf)rneS £ers ber bertyeeren* 
ben ^ßeft aufgefdjloffen, unb fterbenbe ©djülerinnen fdjttum* 
ten ben Tanten ifireS ?et)rerS unter glühen unb «Sudfungen 
aus. — 3$ [teilte mtdj attnfd&en baS ?amm unb ben £iger, 
nafrn einen fttrftlidjen @ib bon ifym in einer ©tunbe ber 10 
Seibenfdjaft, unb biefe abfd&eulid&e Opferung muftte auf* 
työren. 

JJerWnanb (rennt in ber befttaften Unruhe bur* ben ©aal). 9H($t$ 

meljr, SDWfobty! ;JUdjt weiter! 

2abl). 35iefe traurige ^eriobe fjatte einer nod) trauri* 15 
gern *ißlafc gemalt, £of unb ©erail hrimmelten jefct Don 
Italiens SüuSttmrf. flatterhafte ^ariferinnen tttnbelten 
mit bem furdjtbaren <3epter, unb baS SSolf blutete unter 
iljren Saunen. — ©te alle erlebten i^ren Jag. 3 dj fa^ 
fie neben mir in ben ©taub finfen, benn i<$ toar mefjr 20 
Äofette, als fie alle. 3$ nafjm bem Jprannen ben <8ügel 
ab, ber tooHüftig in meiner Umarmung erfdjlappte — bein 
SBaterlanb, Sßalter, füllte aum erftenmal eine äftenfd&en* 
fymb unb fanf bertrauenb an meinen SBufen. waufe, toorin 
fie i&n wmeiienb anficht.) O bafe ber 2Wann, t)on bem tä) allein 25 
nidjt üerfannt fein mödjte, mtdj Jefct fingen muß, groß $u 
prallen unb meine ftiHe lugenb am ?td)t ber SBettnmberung 
gu öerfengen! — SBalter, vfy fjabe Äerfer gefprengt — ^abe 
XobeSurteite gerriffen unb mandje entfefelidje (Stoigfett 
auf ©aleeren öerfürjt. $n unheilbare SBunben tjab' idj 30 
bod) toenigftenS ftitlenben SBalfam gegoffen — mutige 
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grebler in ©taub gelegt unb bie b e r l o r n e ©ad&e ber 
Unfd&ulb oft nodfj mit einer bu^lerifd&en Irttne gerettet. — 
&a, Jüngling tote füg mar mir ba«! SBte ftolg fonnte 
mein £er$ iebe aufläge metner fürftltd&en ©eburt toiber* 
s legen! — Unb {efet fommt ber 2Wann, ber allein mir 
ba« alle« belohnen foHtc — ber 2)?ann, ben mein erfd&öpfte« 
©dfjtdffal öietteidfjt $um (Srfafc meiner borigen Seiben fd&uf 
— ber 2ftann, ben tdfj mit brennenber ©e&nfud&t im Jraum 
fd&on umfaffe — 

10 ffetbtnanb (fällt ibr in« «3ort, bim* unb burc* erfd^flttert). &U 

Diel! gu biel! SDa« ift toiber bie äbrebe, Sabl?. ©ie follten 
pdf) toon 2lnflagen reinigen unb mad&en mid& $u einem SBer* 
bredjer. ©d&onen ©ie — id) befdfjtoöre ©ie — fronen ©ie 
meine« £erjen«, ba« SBefd&ämung unb toiltenbe JReue ger* 

is reiben — 

fiabt) (bait feine ^anb feft). 3efet ober nimmermehr! Sänge 
genug fjtelt bie $elbm ftanb — ba« ©etoid&t biefer Üxänen 
mußt bu nod& füllen» (<jm aartiubften ston.) §öre, SBalter — 
toenn eine Unglüdtltdje — unhriberftefjlid), allmächtig an 

20 bidf) gebogen — ftdj an bid) pregt mit einem S3ufen Doli 
glü&enber, unerfdjöpflidjer Siebe — SBalter — unb bu Jeftt 
nodfj ba« falte SBort @l)re fpridfjft — toenn btefe Un* 
gltidfltd&e — niebergebrüdft t>om ®efüf)t tyrer ©d&anbe — 
be« Safter« überbrüffig — fyelbenmäjng emporgehoben toom 

25 9iufe ber lugenb — fid& f — in beine arme toirft <fk «m. 
^t ibn, bef*»öwnb unb feiern^) — burdf) b i d) gerettet — 
burdf) b i d& bem §immel ttrieber gefd&enft fein ttuH, ober 

(ba« Oefuftt öon Ibm abaetmmbt, mit bobler, bebenber «Stimme) b 1 1 U t TU 

39 i l b au entfliegen, bem fürd&terlid&en 9hif ber 
30 $Ber$tt>eiflung gefyorfam, in nodfj abfdfjeulid&ere liefen be« 
Safter« toieber Ijinuntertaumelt — 
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^ftbitiattb (oon t&r lotteigenb, in ber företfftd&ften «cbrttngni«). 

9lein, beim großen ©ott! td& fanh ba« nid&t aushalten — 
2abtj, idfj mufe — £immel unb Grrbe liegen auf mir — idfj 
mufe 3^nen ein ©eftänbni« tun, Sabp! 

Sabt) (tum i&m »wgfrie^enb). 3^fet mc^t! Szty ntd&t, bei s 
allem, toaS heilig ift — in biefem entfefclid&en Slugenblidf 
md&t, too mein gerriffene« £er$ an taufenb 3)old&ftid&en 
blutet. — ©ei'« lob ober ?eben — idj barf e« nidfjt — id& 
ttrill e« nidfjt l)ören. 

fterbinanb IDodfj, bodfj, befte Sabty! ©ie muffen e«. 10 
SEBa« idfj 3^ltien iefct fagen toerbe, toirb meine ©trafbarfeit 
minbern unb eine toarme abbitte be« ©ergangenen fein* — 
3$ fjabe mtd& in 3ftnen betrogen, Sttilabij. 3d) erwartete 
— id& tottnfdfjte, ©te meiner 35erad&tung toürbig ju finben. 
f?eft entfd&loffen, ©ie )u beleibigen unb 3f)ren £aß gu 15 
berbtenen, fam id) f)er. — ©lüdflid) hrir beibe, toenn mein 

93orfat} gelungen fröre! (Sr ftftoelßt dne «Belle, barauf lelfe unb 

f*ü*temer.) 3d& liebe, SWtlabtj — liebe ein b ü r g e r * 
Iid&e« 3Wöb*en — Suifen 2Killerin — eine« SWufifu« 

Xodjter. (8abp toenbet fid^ bleich tum l&m toe«, er fÄ&rt lebhafter fort.) 20 

3$ toetfe, toorein vi) mid& fttirge; aber toenn audj $lug* 
tyeit bie Seibenfd&aft fd&toeigen Reifet, fo rebet bie 
<ß f 1 i d& t befto lauter. — 3 d& bin ber ©d&ulbige. 3 d) 
3 u e r ft jerrife tyrer Unfd&ulb golbenen grieben — toiegte 
tyr £er$ mit üermeffenen Hoffnungen unb gab e« beträte* 25 
rtfdj ber toilben Seibenfdfjaft preiö. — ©ie toerben mid& an 
©tanb — an ©eburt — an bie ©runbfäfee meine« SBater« 
erinnern — aber td(j liebe. — Steine Hoffnung fteigt um fo 
fcöljer, je tiefer bie 9latur mit $ont>enien$en verfallen ift. — 
SWein ßntfd&lufe unb ba« SSorurteil! — SBir toollen feljen, 30 
ob bie 2R b e ober bie 3W e n f $ § e i t auf bem $lafc 
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bleiben ftUtb, (»abtj W ftdj unterbe« 6i« an ba« ttufcerfte (Snbe be« 
Zimmer« gurudaegoaen unb ^dlt ba« <&efid)t mit beiben $ftnben bebetft. <5r 

folgt tbr babin.) ©ie tootlten mir ettoa« fagen, SJttlabty? 

Sttbty (im 8u«bru(f be« &eftiflften gaben«). 9H(f)t«, ^etT ÖOtt 

s SBalter! Sftid&t«, al« bag @te f i d) unb m i d& unb n o dj 
eine ©ritte $u ®runb rieten. 
f£erbinanb. üftod) eine 35ritte? 
Sabty, 2Bir fönnen miteinanber n i dj t glüdflidfj toerben, 
2Bir muffen bodfj ber SBoreiligfeit 3f)re« Sßater« jum Opfer 

10 toerben. üfttmmermefyr toerb' idj ba« £er$ eine« 2Kanne« 
tyaben, ber mir feine £anb nur gelungen gab* 

gerbinanb ©egtoungen, 8abty? ©ejtoungen gab? unb 
alfo bod) gab? können © i e eine $anb oljne £er$ er* 
fingen? © i e einem äWäbd&en ben Sftann enttoenben, ber 

is bie gan$e SBelt btefe« äWäbd&en« ift? © i e einen äWann 

bon bem SJtöbdjen reiften, ba« bie gan$e SBelt biefe« 2Kanne« 

ift? ©ie, SKilablj — bor einem äugenblid bie b e to u n * 

bern«foürbtge93ritin? — ©ie fönnen ba«? 

2abt>. SBeil id) e« mufe. (üjm <&mft unb ©tarfe.) 2Mne 

20 £etbenfd)aft, Sßalter, toeidfjt meiner 3örtltc^fcit für ©ie. 
SKeine 6 $ r e fann'« nidjt metyr. — Unfre SBerbinbung ift 
ba« ©efprftd) be« gangen Sanbe«. äße äugen, alle Pfeile 
be« ©pott« finb auf mtd) gefpannt £)ie Sefd^impfung 
ift unau«löfd)lidj, tt>enn ein Untertan be« dürften mid) au«* 

25 fdjlägt. SRedjten ©ie mit Sfyxtm SBater. Sßefjren ©ie 
ftdfj, fo gut ©ie fönnen. — 3$ laff alle SKinen fprengen* 

(@te gebt fd&nett ab. Der SRafor bleibt in foraglofer Crftamma fte&n. $aufe* 
Dann ftürjt er fort buta) bie Sluaeltüre.) 
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SSierte Sjene 

3ttnmcr beim 2fluftfcmten 

SRUIer, 3rra« SRiUerta, fiuife treten auf. 

SRitter (wttö m« Zimmer). 3$ f)ab'« ja jubor gefagt! 

Slttfe (fprenat i&n ttnafffld& an). 2Ba«, Sßater? tt)a«? 

SJHIIcr (rennt toie toll auf unb nieber). SKcinCIl ©taat«rO(f 5 

fjer — fyurttg — id) muß tf)m $uborfommen — unb ein 
toei&e« Sttanfdjettenfjemb! — 33a« f)ab' td) mir glei^ ein* 
gebilbet! 

Suife. Um ©otte« tollten! 3Ba«? 

äRtffam Sßa« gibt'« benn? 3Ba« tft'« benn? 10 

SWttter (toirft feine flerütfe in« 3lmmer). 9lut gfeid) $Um gti* 
feUt ba«! — 333a« e« Ötbt? («or ben ©pteael aefprunaen.) Unb 

mein 93art ift aud) toieber finger«fong. — 2Ba« e« gibt? — 
2öa« ttrirb'« geben, bu föabenaa«? — $)er Jeufei ift lo«, 
unb bid) fott ba« SBetter fdjlagen! 15 

3?t<wt. 3)a fc^c man! Über mid) muß gleich alle« 
fommen. 

äRttter, Über btd)? 3a, blaue« £>onnermaut! unb 
über toen anber«? §eute frttf) mit beinern biabolifdjen 
3unfer! — &aV idj'« nid)t im SWoment gefagt? — £>er 20 
SBurm I)at geplaubert 

Stau, 3ty toa«! 2Bie fannft bu ba« toiffen? 

SWitter. Sßie fann tdj ba« toiffen? — SDa! — unter 
ber §au«tttr fpuft ein $erl be« SRinifter« unb fragt nad) 
bem ©etger. 25 

Strife. 3$ bin be« Stöbe«. 

3JMer. £)u aber aud) mit beinen SBergtfemeinmdjt«* 
äugen! (8a*t ooc ©oe&eito Da« &at feine SRidftigfeit, toem 
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ber Teufel ein St in bte SBtrtfdfjaft gelegt f)at, bem toirb 
eine bübfdje Xofyttv geboren* — 3efet fyab' td&'S blanf! 

Srnut. 3Bol)er toetfit bu benn, baß es ber ?utfe gilt? 
35u fonnft bem $erjog refommenbiert toorben fein* @r 
s fann bid^ ins Drd&efter verlangen* 

Stiller (fprin fl t n«* fdnem %o(r). 35a& btdfj ber ©d&tt>efel* 
regen *bon ©obom! — Drd&efter! — $a, too bu, «ffupp* 
lerin, ben SttSfant ttrirft beulen unb mein blauer Hinterer 
ben Äonterbafe borftellen* (©irft w in feinen ©tuw.) ©ott im 

10 £immel! 

ßuife (fe^t m totcnbia^» niebet). SWutter! SBater! Sßarum 
toirb mir auf einmal fo bange? 

SRifter (fprinet nHeber öom ©tuw auf). 2lbcr folt mir ber 
Dintenfledffer einmal in ben ©djufe laufen! — ©oH er mir 

is laufen! — (8$ fei in biefer ober in jener SBelt — toenn 
td& ityfti ntdfjt Setb unb ©eele brettoetd) gufammenbrejäjje, alle 
jeben ©ebote unb alle fieben Sitten im SBaterunfer, unb alle 
93üd&er SWoftS unb ber ^rop^eten auf« Seber fd&reibe, bafj 
man bie blaue gledfen bei ber Sluferftebung ber loten nodj 

20 feben foH — 

3rrau, 3a, fludj' bu unb poltre bu! 35aS toirb jefet 
ben leufel bannen* £tlf, beiliger £erregott! SBobinauS 
nun? SBie »erben toir 9tat fd&affen? 2Ba« nun anfangen? 
SSatcr SKiller, fo rebe bodf)! mt tauft feuienb tm«*« simma.) 

25 mUtt. auf ber ©telT sunt attinifter toiH tdj. 3$ju* 
erft toitt mein äftaul auf tun — td& felbft toill e$ angeben* 
Du l)aft es bor mir getoufet. £)u bätteft mir einen SBinf 
geben Wnnen. SDa« SKftbel bätf fidfj nod& toeifen laffen* 
(2$ tottre nod) &dt getoefen — aber nein! — 35a bot fid& 

30 toa« mafeln laffen; ba bat fid& toaS fifdfjen laffen* Da faft 
bu nod& $oli obenbrein augetragen! — 3eljt forg' au$ für 



8tte luftleub. 
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beuten Äuppclpclg. griß au«, toa« bu cinbrorfteft! 3fc§ 
nefrne meine £od)ter in arm, unb marfd) mit Ujr über bie 
©renge, 

fünfte ©jene 

SfcrMMtb tum Stattet ftttrjt erfönxfen unb aufcer Stent In« Simmer. $ie 

föorige*. 5 

^erbinanb, SBar mein SSater ba? 

Suife (fa&rt mit Freden auf). ©eÜt 93atet! 

»Itmttd&tiöer ®ott! 

Stau (fd&ttat Me £ant* jufammen). T>tX *ßrft* 

fibent! ig« ift aus mit uns! 

äRitter cMt »oa ©o«wt). ©ottlob! ©ott* 
lob! 2)a fjaben ttrir ja bie SBefdjermtö! 

fferbinanb W auf 8ulf«t »u unb brueft fic ftcr! in bie grme). 

3W e i n bift bu, unb tottrfen &ött' unb §immel fid& jtoi* 
jäjen und! I5 

Sutfe. SKein Job ift öctoife. — 5Rcbc toeiter — bu 
fpradjft einen fdjredfüdjen Flamen au« — bein SSater? 

fterbhurob, 9Hdjt$, WidjtS. @3 tft überftanben. 34 
fytb' bidj ia lieber. 35u fjaf* midj ja toieber. O, lag 
midj Sltem fdjöpfen an biefer 85ruft! 6$ toar eine fdjredf* 2 o 
lidje ©tunbe. 

Sitife. SBeldje? SDu töteft midj! 

tJrtrbittanb (tritt juruc! unb fdjaut fie bebeutenb an). (Sine ©tWlbe, 

2uife, tt>o jtotfd&en mein $er$ unb btd) eine frembe 
©eftalt fid& toarf — too meine Siebe bor meinem ®e* 25 
hriffen erblaßte — too meine 8uife aufhörte, tyrem gerbte 
nanb alle« gu fein 

ßuife (fraft mit berbttDtem Gefiftt auf ben ©effel nleber). 
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^etbtttanb (aebt ftfneH auf fle W, bleibt forad&to« mit ftarrem ©lief 
bor i&r fteben, bann üertttjjt er fte Dlöfellä), in aro&er ©etoeaunß). Steht! 

Stimmermef)r! Unmöglich, gabt)! «3ut)iel verlangt! 
3$ fann bir biefe Unfd&ulb nid&t opfern, — Stein, beim un* 

s enbltd&en ©ott! i$ fann meinen gib m$t beriefen, ber 
mid& laut toie be« Fimmel« £)onner au« biefem brechen* 
ben Sluge matynt — Sabi), blief 1) i e Ij e r , — ty i e f) e r , 
bu Stabenöater! — $<§ foll biefen Gmgel toürgen? 2)te 
§öKe foÖ tdfj in biefen f)immlifd&en SSufen flutten? (©m 

10 entföiufr auf fie gueüenb.) 3$ toiU fic führen bor be« SBeltricfc 
ter« Xtyron, unb ob meine Siebe 33erbred)en ift, foll ber 

(Steige fagen. (€r fa&t fte bei ber $anb unb bebt fte Dom ©effel.) 

gaffe SDtut, meine £euerfte! — 2)u Ijaft gewonnen. Sül« 
©ieger fomm' id& au« bem gefciljrlid&ften $ampf surüct 
is Sutfe. Stein! Stein! SSer^le mir nid&t«! ©prid) e« 
au«, ba« ent(efelid&e Urteil, ©einen 95 a ter nannteft 
bu? 35u nannteft bie Sabty? — ©d&auer be« lobe« 
ergreifen mid& — man faßt, fie toirb heiraten. 

JJerbinanb (fturjt betäubt *u guifen« gttfeen nleber). 3ß i d) , Un* 

20 glüdtfeltge! 

Suife (na& einer $aufe, mit ftiKem, bebenbem Son unb fäfretflüber 9hi&c). 

Stun — toa« erfd&recf id& benn? — ©er alte SDtann bort 
f)at mir'« ja oft gefaßt — id) f)ab' e« tt)m nie glauben 

ftotlen» ($aufe, bann tolrft fie ft<& SWiffern laut toeinenb in ben SIrm.) 

25 SSater, f)ier ift beine Jodfjter toieber — SSeraeifjung, SBater! 
— Dein Äinb fann ia nid)t bafür, baß biefer £raum fo 

fd&ön toar unb fo fürd&terltd) jeljt ba« Srtoad&en 

mUtt. Suife! Suife! — O ©ott, fie ift t>on jW&.— 
SDteine £od#er, mein arme« Äinb — gludf) über ben 33er* 

3 o füfirer! — gtud& über ba« SBeib, ba« tym fuppelte! 

JraU (toirft m iammernb auf Suifen). Serbien' id) btCfCtl gludfj, 
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meine Softer? SBergeb'S Sfyntn ©ott, JBaron! — SBaS 
§at biefeS Samm getan, baß ©ie eS toürgen? 

Serbinanb (fprinat an i*r auf, 00a entf*(orren*ett). aber ii) 
toitt feine Kabalen burdjbofjren — burd&reifeen toitt tdj alle 
biefe eiferne Letten beS SBorurtetlS — frei tote ein SWann 5 
toitt tdj toäfylen, baß biefe 3nfeftenfeelen am SRiefentoerf 
meiner Siebe hinauf fd&toinbeftu «& »la fort.) 

StttfC Gittert »am ©effel auf, folgt l*m). 33tctb ! 93fetb! äßo^Ut 

toittft bu? — SSater — Sftutter — in biefer bangen ©tunbe 
bertöfet er unS! 10 

3frau (eiit i*m nai>, ^ngt w an i*n). 35er 'ißräfibent totrb 
tytetyer fommen — er toirb unfer Äinb mifftanbeln — er 
toirb uns mijftanbeln — £err bon SBalter, unb ©ie 
berlaffen uns? 

ÜDUtter aaä}t nmtenb). SBcrlöfet un«! greilidfj! SBarum 15 
nidfjt? — © i e gab ifym ja atteS tyin! («roit ber einen $anb ben 

SWaior, mit ber anbern 8ulfen faffenb.) ©ebutb, £err! bet 2Beg 

aus meinem &aufe gefyt nur über biefe ba, — Srtoarte 
erft beinen SBater, toenn bu fein SBube bift. — @r$ä^F eS 
tym, toie bu bi$ in Ujr £er$ ftafjlft, SBetrüger, ober, bei 20 

©Ott! (ifcm feine Stocfcter jufcfrteubernb, tollb unb fcftia) bu fottft mir 

gubor biefen toimmemben SBurm gertreten, ben Siebe $u 
bir f )u fdjjanben richtete ! 

UctWnanb (fommt jurutf unb ße&t auf unb ab in tiefen (äebanfen). 

3toar bie ©etoalt beS ^räfibenten ift grofe — 93 et t e r * 25 
r e d) t ift ein toeiteS Sßort — ber grebel felbft fann fid& 
in feinen galten berfteefen — er fann eS toeit bamit treiben 

— toeit! — 35od& aufs ttufeerfte treibt'S nur bie Siebe 

— §ier, Suife! ©eine £anb in bie meinige! m fa*t biefe 
wtifl.) ©0 toafjr midfj ©ott im legten §aud& nidfjt berlaffen 30 
fott! — 35er äugenbltcf, ber biefe $too £ttnbe trennt, ser* 
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reißt audj bm gaben gtotfc^en m i r unb ber © d) ö p * 
fung. 

Suife. Wliv toirb bange! SBlidP toefi! ©eine Sippen 
beben* Dein äuge roßt fürdjterltdj — 
s Serbtaanb. SKem, Suife. ^ittre ntd&t! ig« ift nidjt 
SBabnfinn, loa« au« mir rebet. <£$ ift ba$ Wftltd&e ©e* 
fd&enf beä Fimmels, S n t f $ l u 6 in betn geltenben 
8lugenblid, too bie gepreßte SBruft nur burdj ettoaä Uner* 
$örte« ftdj Suft madjt. — 3$ liebe bid), Suife — bu foßft 
io mir bleiben, Suife* — 3efet gu meinem SSater! (et «ut wneii 

fort unb rennt — gegen ben $rdfibenten.) 

Seifte ©jene 

$er $r&fibc«t mit einem ©efolge bon Qebienten. JBorige. 

$räflbent am Sereintreten). Da ift er fd)on. 

Sitte (erförodtat). 

15 Serbinanb (»eid&t einige ©«ritte aurutf). 3m §aufe ber 
Unfdjulb, 

Sßräflbeni 2Bo ber ©ofrt ©efarfam gegen ben SJater 
lernt? 

fterbinanb, Saffen ©ie und ba$ 

20 ißrttfibent (unterbot ibn, ju Gittern). gr ift ber SSater? 
SRitter. ©tabtmuftfant äRiller, 
Jßrttflbent (*ur grau), ©ie bie äWutter? 
ftrait. ädjia! bie Sßutter. 

Sferbbtanb (au smuern). SSater, bring @r bie Softer fteg 
25 — fie brofct eine Dfymnad&t, 

«ßrÄflbcnt. Überflüffige ©orgfalt! 3$ toilt fie an* 
ftretdjen, C8u «uifen.) 2Bte lang fennt ©ie ben ©of)n be$ 
^rftfibenten? 
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Sutfe. £>iefem f)abe idfj nie nachgefragt, gerbinanb 
öon SBatter befugt mid) fett bem üftobember. 

fjerbinanb. SSctct fie an* 

^Sräftbcnt gr&ielt ©ie SBerfid&erungen? 

gerbinanb. 33or toenig äugenblidfen bie feierlid&fte s 
im Slngcfid^t ®otte$. 

*ßräftbeni dornia. *u feinem ©o*n). 3ur. Seilte b e i n e r 
Jor^eit toirb man bir fd&on baS Beid&en geben. C3u Wen.) 
3$ toarte auf Slnttoort. 

Suife. (Sr fd&tour mir Siebe. io 

^erbinanb. Unb toirb fie galten. 

ißrftftbent. SWuß tdfj befehlen, baß bu fdfjtoetgft? — 
Sftafym ©ie btn ©d&tour an? 

Suife (aftrtii*). $ö) ertotberte tf)n. 

f?erbinanb (mit feft« ©ttmme). 35er SBunb ift gefdfjtoffen. 15 

$räftbent. 3$ toerbe baä Sd&o f)inau8toerfen laffen. 
(8o«öaft au suifen.) 3lber er bellte ©ie bod) ieber^eit bar? 

Suife (aufmerffam). ©iefe grage üerftefje idf) nidfjt gan$. 

Sßräftbent (mit beifeenbem ?a^en). Sftidfjt? Sfhxnl vfy meine 
nur — jebeS ^anbtoerf fyat, toie man fagt, feinen golbe* 20 
nen SBoben — aud) © i e , tyof f ' id&, toirb 3f)re ®unft nid&t 
berfdfjenft fyxben — ober toar'S 3tyr bteßeidfjt mit bem 
bloßen 35 e r f d& l u ß gebtent? 2Bie? 

fterbtnanb (fä&rt »ie tafenb auo. £ötte! 2Ba8 toar ba$? 

Suife dum SWajor mit «Burbe unb Untoiuen). £erT t)OU SBalter, 25 

iefet finb ©ie frei. 

gerbinanb. SSater! @f)rfurd&t befiehlt bie Zu* 
genb audf) im SBettlerfleib. 

$räftbent oad&t lauter). Sine luftige Zumutung! 35er 
SSater fott bie §urc be8 ©of)n$ refpeftieren. 30 

Suife (ftütst nieba). O §tmmel unb Srbe! 
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fJfCtfrUtftttb (mit Sulfat ju gleicher 3eit, tnbem er ben 2)eaen naa) bem 
flrtflbenten ittcft, ben er aber fcfrnea toieber flnfen lagt). 33ater! ©ie 

Ratten einmal ein geben an midj gu fobern — @« ift be* 
gablt. (Den 2>eflen etnftedenb.) $)er ©djulbbrief ber finblidjen 
5 $flid)t liegt gerriffen ba — 

Solider (ber M« jefet furd&tfam auf ber ©elte geftanben, tritt fcrüor in 
»etoeßung, toed&fel«K*iP für ©ut mit ben 3ä&nen fnirfdpnb unb für Hnafl bamit 

t 

nawernb): ®uer ©jgcllcng — $)a« Äinb ift be« SSater« 
Arbeit — galten gu ©naben — 2Ber ba« $inb eine SKäfire 
10 fdjilt, fdjlttgt ben SSater an« Dfyx, unb Ohrfeig um Ofjr* 
feig — $)a« ift fo Xaf bei un« — galten $u ©naben. 

grtau. £ilf, £err unb £eilanb! — 3efet bricht awf) ber 
alte lo« — über unferm $opf ttrirb ba« SBetter jufammen* 
fdjlagen* 

15 5ßräfibent (ber e« nur ftalb gehört bat). 9fegt fidj btt ÄUpp* 

Ier aud)? — SBir fpreeben un« gleirf), Äuppler. 

äRttter. galten )u ©naben. 3$ tyifa SDWller, toenn 

©ie ein äbagio boren motten — mit SBublfdjaften bten' idj 

ntäjt, ©0 lang ber £of ba noeb SSorrat bett, fommt bie 

20 Lieferung nid&t an un« 93ürger«leut\ Ratten ]u ©naben. 

3frait. Um be« £immel« toilten, SWann! $)u bringft 

SBeib unb Äinb um» 

Sferbinattb. ©ie fpieten biet eine SRolte, mein SJater, 
toobei ©te fid) toentgften« bie beugen bfttten erfparen 
25 fönnen. 

SRittet (fommt ibm nft&er, berj&after). leiitfd) Utib DerftÖnb* 

lieb, gälten gu ©naben. Suer (g^ettenj fd&alten unb 
matten im ?anb. Da« ift meine ©tube. 9Wein bebo* 
tefte« Kompliment, toenn id) bermatein« ein ^romemoria 
30 bringe, aber ben ungebobelten ©aft toerf id) gur £ttr bin* 
au« — galten gu ©naben. 
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Sßr äfibeni o>or ®ut Mo*). 2BaS? — 2Ba$ ift ba$? ctritt 

l&m naber.) 

äRtfter (iict»t p* fa<$te aurudo. 3)a$ mar nur fo meine 
SWeinung, £err — galten $u ©nahen, 

*ßräftbent (in flammen). $cl, ©pifcbube! 3n$ &ud)t* 5 
fyntä fprtdjjt bi$ beine toermeffene SWetnung — gort! 

9Wan foll ©ertd)t^btener f)Ofen. «Slnlae »om ©efolg geben ab; bec 
^röfibent rennt üott 3ßut burd& ba0 Zimmer.) 33ater Uta «3^t« 

$au3! — an ben oranger SJhitter unb ättefce t>on Softer! 

— Sie ©ered&tigfeit foll meiner SBut tyre Slrme borgen! 10 
gür biefen ©djimpf muß id& fd&redlidje ©enugtuung tyaben. 

— (Sin fold)e$ ©efinbel foKte meine ^31ane aerfd&lagen 
unb ungestraft SSater unb ©ofjn aneinanber fielen? — $a, 
33erflud)te! 3$ toiH meinen §afe an eurem Untergang 
fätttgen, bie gange SBrut, SSater, SJhitter unb Softer, tt>ifl 15 
id) meiner brennenben 9fad&e opfern. 

getbinanb (tritt gelaffen unb ftanbbaft unter He bin). O Ulfyt 

bod)! ©eib außer gurdjt! 3 dj bin zugegen. C3um wfi. 
bentm mit untettDttrfKjfeit.) Äeine Übereilung, mein SSater! 
Sßenn ©ie fid& felbft Heben, feine ©etoalttätigfett! — & 20 
gibt eine ©egenb in meinem bergen, toorin baä SBort 
SS a t e r nod) nie gehört toorben ift — bringen ©ie nid&t 
bi$ in b i e f e. 

Sßräftbent. üfttdfjtStottrbiger! ©cljtoeig! SReige meinen 
©rimm nid&t noef) mefjr! 25 

9JHtter (fommt au« einer bumpfen «etttubung m fl<& felbft). ©C§aU 

bu nad) beinern Äinbe, grau. 3$ laufe sunt £er$og. 
©er Seibfd&neiber — ba$ fjat mir ©ott eingeblafen — ber 
Seibfd&neiber lernt bie glitte bei mir. 6$ fann mir nid&t 
fehlen beim £er$og. «sr t»ia «eben.) 30 

Sßrftfibent Seim $eraog, fagft bu? — &aft bu ber* 
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geffen, baß idfj bic ©djtoeße bin, toorüber bu fprmgen ober 
btn £at$ brechen mufet? — S3cim §er$og, bu ©ummfopf ? 
— 33erfud)' e$, toenn bu, lebenbig tot, eine £urmf)öl)e tief, 
unter bem 95oben im Äerfer liegft, too bie Sflaä)t mit ber 
s £öHe liebäugelt unb ©d&aß unb Sidjt toieber umfebreiu 
Staffle bann mit beinen Letten unb toimmre: SRir ift gu 
triel gefd&eljen! 

Siebente Sjene 

Qeriditöbiener. $te ©origeu. 
f^erbinanb (eilt auf 8uifen au, bic i&m batbtot in ben «rm feilt). 

loguife! §itfe! Rettung! £)er ©Freden übermältigte 
fie* 

äJHffCT (ergreift [ritt ftxmifdfc* töo&r, fefct ben $ut auf unb mad)t fid) 
3um angriff ßefa&t). 

f^taU (nnrft fta) auf bie Änie bor ben $rafibenten). 
15 $täftbent (au ben ©erid&t«bienern, feinen Orben entblö&enb). Segt 

£anb an, im tarnen bes £er$og$! — 2Beg bon ber 2Kefee, 
3?unge! — £)f)tttnä$tig, ober nidjt — SBenn fie nur erft 
ba$ eiferne §al$banb um bot, toirb man fie fdjon mit 
©teuüoürfen aufwerten. 
20 3frau. (Srbarmung, Styo (S^eOen}! Srbarmung! 
Srbarmung! 

9Jlttter (rel&t feine grau in *le $öbe). Ante bor ®Ott, alte 

§euB&ure, unb nid# bor — ©djelmen, toeil idfj Ja bodj fd)on 
in« 3ud&tl)au8 mufe ! 
25 $räftbent (beifct bie 8tw*n). 35u fannft bidfj berredfjnen, 

83ube. @3 fte^en nodfj ®algen leer* C3« ben ©eri<*t«bienem.) 

SWuft id) e$ nodfj einmal fagen? 

©eri^t^btener (brinße.i auf Sutfen ein). 



Stiller, ftnit ooi' Sott unb nid)t oot — Sdjtlmen. — 2. Sft. 
7. Sjent. 
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3*CfbitlCUlb (f bringt an l&r auf unb ftettt fl<$ bot fle, grimmig). 
9ßer tütH foaä? «Er gteftt ben SDegen famt ber ©cfcü* unb »oe&rt fi<& 

mit bem ®«fttft.) SBaß' e$, fie an^urü^ren, toer ntd&t audj 
bic £irnfd)ale an bic ©cric^tc vermietet tyai C3um $rafi- 

benten.) ©djonen ©ie !$1)XtX fettft! XvdbtU ©ie mtä) nidjt 5 

toeiter, mein SJatcr! 

^täftbent (broftenb w ben @erlä)t«bienern). SBenn eU<$ euer 

93rot lieb ift, SKemmen — 

©etit^t^btenet (greifen 8uifen mieber an). 

fterbmanb. lob nnb alle Jeufel! 3$ fage: ,3uriUf! io 
— Woä) einmal! £aben ©te Srbarmen mit fid) felbft! 
treiben ©ie mid) nidjt auf 3 äufeerfte, SBater! 

5ßräflbent (aufgebraßt ju ben ©erltfttblenern). $\t ba$ euer 

©ienfteifer, ©Surfen? 

©ettC^t^bienet (greifen bifrlger an). 15 

JJerbinanb. SBenn e$ benn fein muß (inbem er ben s>egen 

aie&t unb einige bon benfelben bertounbet), fo ÖCt^Ct^C mit, ®ZXt§* 

tißfeit! 
5ßräftbent (t>oa ^orn). 3$ toitt bod^ fefyen, ob audj idj 

biefen 3)egen fttf)le* (Cr fafet Sulfen felbft, jerrt fie in bie $öbe unb 20 
übergibt fie einem ©erlc&Wfnec&t.) 

^erbinanb aa*t erbittert). 3?ater, SJater, ©ie madjen tyter 
ein beifeenbeS $a$quill auf bie ©ottfcit, bie fid) fo übel 
auf ifjre 2eute berftunb unb au« bollf ommenen 
£enfer$fned)ten fd&ledjte SKinifter mad&te, 25 

$räftbent ( 8 u ben übrigen), gort mit if)r! 

^erbtnanb. SBater, fie foß an ben oranger fte&en, aber 
m i t bem SKaJor, be$ ^rttfibenten ©ofjn, — S3eftef)en ©ie 
nodj barauf ? 

Jßräftbent SDefto poffierlidjer toirb baS ©pe!tafel. — 30 
gort! 
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^erbinanb. SSatcr! tdj toerfe meinen OffigierSbeßen auf 
ba$ aWäbdjen, — SBeftefyen ©ie nod) barauf ? 

ißrftfibeni £)a$ Portepee ift an b e i n e r ©eite be$ 
^ranöerftefyenS getoofint toorben* — gort! gort! $$r 
s tt)ifet meinen SBißen. 

IJetbtnanb (brücft einen @erl$t*biener toea., faßt Sutfen mit einem Hrm, 
mit bem anbem gttdt er ben JDeaen auf fie). 3?atCt! @f)' ©ie meine 

®emaf)Iin befdjimpfen, burd&ftofc' id) fie* — 33eftef)en ©ie 
no<$ barauf? 
10 $räftbent Xu 9 e$, toenn beine Älinge aud) fpifeig ift, 

Qfetbtnanb (U*t 8uifen fa&ren unb blldt fttrcfcterll<j& *um $lmmel). 

£)u, äßmäd&tiöer, bift 3euQe! Acht m e n f d) I i <$ e 8 
SKittel liefe id& unberfud&t — id) mufj gu einem t e u f 1 i * 
f d) e n fdjreiten* — 3fa fü^rt fie gum oranger fort, unter* 

15 beffen (bem *rttfibenten In« O&r rufenb) tX$\)V Xlfy btt SRcfibeng 

eine ®efd)i(f)te, tote man ^ßröfibent h> t r b, («*.) 
^räftbent we 00m »a* aetü&rt). SßaS ift baä? — ger= 
binanb! — Saßt fie Iebig! a&r eilt bem swojor na*.) 



Dritter litt 

Grrfte ©jene 

@aal beim ^röfibenten 
$er $r&fifeent unb @efretftr SSttra fommen. 

$rftftbent. 35er ©tretd) toar bertoünfdfjt. 

Söurm. 2Bte id) befürchtete, gnäbtger £err. ,3toang 
erbittert bie ©d&toärmer immer, aber belehrt 5 
fie nie. 

$räftbent. 3$ fjatte mein befte« Vertrauen in biefen 
Sftifdjlag ßefefet. 3$ urteilte fo: SBenn baS 2W(tb(^en b e - 
f dj i m p f t toirb, muß er, als Offizier, aurüdftreten. 

SBurm. ©ana bortrefflid). ?lber pm 93 e f d) i m p * io 
f e n fcättf e$ aud) fommen fotten. 

?ßräftbent. Unb bod) — toenn id) e$ iefct mit faltem 
S31ut überbenfe — tdj fjätte mid) nidjt fotten eintreiben laf= 
fen. @$ toar eine 35rof)ung, tt>orau$ er toof)I nimmermehr 
(grnft gemalt ^ätte* 15 

Söurm. $)a8 benfen ©ie ia nidjt. £)er gereiften Sei* 
benfdjaft ift feine £orf>eit ju bunt, ©ie fagen mir, ber 
§err SKajor l)abe immer ben Äopf ju 3?t)rer ^Regierung 
gefd&üttelt. 3$ glaubt. SDie ©runbfäfee, bie er au« Hfa* 
bemien fyieberbradfjte, toottten mir gleidfj ntdjt red&t einleucfc 20 
tm. 2Ba$ fottten aud) bie p^antaftifc^en Träumereien öon 
©eelengröfee unb perfönlidfjem 2lbel an einem §of, too bie 
größte 2Bei$f)eit biejenige ift, im redeten £empo, auf eine 
gefdfjtdfte 2lrt, groß unb Hein gu fein. @r ift $u jung unb in 

59 
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feurig, um ©efd&madf am langfamen, frummen ®ang ber 
Äabale gu finben, unb ntdjtS totrb feine Slmbttion in 93c* 
toegung fefeen, als toaS groß ift unb abenteuerlich 
ißrftftbent (öerbrie&it<$). Slber toa8 toirb biefe toofyttoeife 
5 Slnmerfung an unferm §anbel berbeffern? 

3Bmm ©ie toirb (Suer Sjgelleng auf bie SBunbe I)in* 
toeifen, unb audfj bielleidfjt auf ben Verbanb* ©neu foldfjen 
Sfjaraf ter — erlauben ©ie — fyätte man enttoeber nie gum 
Vertrauten, ober niemals gum g * t n b matten 

io follen. (£r berabfdjeut baä äftittel, tooburd? ©ie geftiegen 
finb, SSicHcid^t toar e$ bis jefct nur ber © o f) n , ber bie 
^unge be$ Verräters banb. ©eben ©ie ifjm ©elegen* 
fjeit, jenen redfjtmäfeig abgufdfjütteln; mad&en ©ie iljn burdf) 
toneberfjolte ©türme auf feine Seibenfd&aft glauben, bafc 

is ©ie ber gärtltdfje Vater ntdfjt finb, fo bringen bie $flid(j* 
ten beS Patrioten bei ifjm bor. 3a, fd&on allein bie feit- 
fame $fyantafte, ber ©ered&tigfeit ein fo merftoürbigeS 
Dpfer gu bringen, fönnte SReig genug für tyn fyaben, felbft 
feinen Vater gu ftürgen, 

20 Sßrftftbeni SBurm — SBurm — @r füfjrt mid& ba bor 
einen entfefelidfjen Slbgrunb. 

28urm. 3$ tütH ©ie gurüdffüfjren, gnäbiger £err. 
Darf id) freimütig reben? 
Jßräftbent (tnbem « fw& nieberfefet). SBtc ein Verbammter 

25 gum SWitberbammten* 

Söurm. 2llfo bergetyen ©ie — ©ie faben, bünft mid), 
ber biegfamen £ofhmft ben gangen ^räfibenten 
gu banfen, toarum bertrauten ©ie ifjr nidjt audfj ben 
Vater an? 3$ befinne midfj, mit toeldfjer Offenheit 

30 ©ie 3tyren Vorgänger bamalS gu einer Partie Biquet be* 
rebeten unb bei it)m bie fjalbe Stacht mit freunbfd&aftlid&em 
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93urgunber tyuttoegfdljtoemmten, unb ba$ toar bodj bic näm* 
ttd&e Sftadfjt, too bic grofce SDttne losgehen unb bcn guten 
SKann in bic 8uft blafcn fottte. — SBarum geigten ©ie 
Syrern ©of)ne ben geinb? JHmmermefjr f)ätte biefer er* 
fahren fotten, ba& idj um feine SiebeSangelegenfjeit toiffe. 5 
©ie hätten ben Vornan bon feiten be8 2Käbdf)en$ unterfyöfjlt 
unb ba$ §er$ 3f)re« ©of)ne$ behalten, ©ie Ratten ben 
flugen ©eneral gefpielt, ber ben geinb ntdfjt am Äern feiner 
Gruppen fa&t, fonbern ©paltungen unter ben ©liebern 
ftiftet 10 

^räftbent SBie toar ba$ $u madjen? 

SBurm. 2luf bie einfad&fte ärt — unb bie harten finb 
nodf) nidfjt ganj vergeben. Unterbrüden ©ie eine &tit* 
lang, bag ©ie SSater finb, Steffen ©ie fidfj mit einer Sei* 
benfd&aft nidfjt, bie ieber SBiberftanb nur mäd&tiger madjte. 15 

— Überlaffen ©ie e8 m i r , an tfjrem eigenen geuer ben 
SBurm auszubrüten, ber fie gerfrifet 

^räftbent. 3$ bin begierig. 

SBurtn. 3$ müßte mid£) fd£)ted)t auf ben ^Barometer ber 
©eele berftefyen, ober ber §err ÜWajor ift in ber Siferfudfjt 20 
fdfjredflidfj, toie in ber Siebe. SKad&en ©ie tym baS äftäbdfjen 

berbäd&ttg toaljrfd&einlid& ober nid£)t. (Sin ©ran 

£efe reidfjt l)in, bie gange SWaffe in eine gerftörenbe ©ärung 
SU jagen. 

$räftbent. aber toofier biefen ©ran nehmen? 25 

SBurm. 3)a finb nnr auf bem $unft — 3Sor allen 
Singen, gnäbiger £err, erflären ©ie fidfj mir, toie biet ©ie 
bei ber fernem Steigerung beä äWajorä auf bem ©piel tyaben 

— in toeldfjem ©rabe e$ 3tynen toidfjtig ift, ben JRoman 
mit bem SBürgermäbdjen gu enbigen unb bie SJerbinbung 30 
mit Sabp SWilforb gu ftanb gu bringen? 
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^räjibent, $atm gr nodj fraßen, SBurm? — 2Mn 
ganzer (Sinflufe ift in ©efa&r, toenn bie Partie mit ber Sablj 
$urttdfge&t, unb toenn i$ ben 2Ka{or stoinge, mein §ate. 

SBurm (munter). 3efet ^aben ©ie bie ©nabe unb boren, 
s — 5)en £errn äßaior umfinnnen mir mit ?tft. ©egen baä 
SWäbdjen nehmen toir 3^re gange ©etoalt ju §ilfe. SB i r 
biftieren ityr ein Sitletbou; an eine 
britte ^ßerfon in bie geber unb fpielen 
baS mit guter 81 r t bem SWajor in bie 
10 § ä n b e. 

^rftfibent lotter ©nfafl! 2lte ob fie fid& fo gefd&toinb 
tytn bequemen tottrbe, tbr eigenes £obe$urteil gu fdjretben? 

SBurm. ©ie m u fc , toenn ©ie mir freie £anb laffen 
tootten. 3$ fenne ba$ gute £erg auf unb nieber. ©ie 
15 fat nidjt mebr ate gtoo totliefe ©eiten, burdj toeldje tt)ir ibr 
©ettriffen beftürmen fönnen — ibren SSater unb ben SDtoior. 
35er festere bleibt gang unb gar aus bem ©piel; befto freier 
fönnen toir mit bem SWufifanten umfprtngen. 

Sßrftftbcnt. äte gum (Stempel? 
20 SBurm. Wad) bem, toaä Suer (Sjgetleng mir Don bem 
auftritt in feinem §aufe gefaßt fyaben, toirb ni$t$ leidster 
fein, ate ben SJater mit einem §ateprogej$ gu bebroben. 
Die ^ßerfon be$ ©ünftlingS unb ©tegelbetoabrerS ift ge* 
hnffermafeen ber ©Ratten ber SDtajeftät — Seleibigungen 
25 gegen imm finb Verlegungen biefer. — SßenigftenS tt)ill 
iä) ben armen ©djädjer mit biefem gufammengefluften 
Äobolb burdj ein 9labelöf)r jagen. 

Sßräftbent 35od) — ernftbaft bürfte ber £anbel-ntd&t 
toerben. 
30 38urm. ©ang unb gar nidjt — nur in fo toeit, ate eS 
nötig ift, bie gamilie in bie klemme gu treiben* — SBir 
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feigen alfo in aller ©title ben 9Jhififu$ feft — bie 9iot um 
fo brmgenber gu mad&en, fönnte man audj bie SWutter 
mitnehmen — fpredfien bon pemlid&er aufläge, bon ©d&a* 
fott, bon etoiger Stefano unb madfjen ben 33 rief ber 
SC o d) t e r gur eingtgen SBebingniS feiner ^Befreiung. 5 

5ßrciftbent ®ut! ©ut! 3$ berfte&e. 

SBurm. ©ie liebt tyren SBater — bis gur Setbenfd&aft, 
mödjt' idfj fagen. 3)ie ©efafyr feinet ?eben3 — feiner ftrei* 
fjeit pm minbeften — bie SSortoürfe ifjreä ©etoiffenS, ben 
Slnlafe bagu gegeben gu tyaben — bie Unmöglidfjfeit, ben 9Jia* io 
jor gu befifeen — enbltdfj bie SBetäubung ityreä ÄopfS, bie 
idj auf m i $ nefcme — e$ t ann mdfjt fehlen — fie m u 6 
in bie ftatte gefjn. 

$räftbeni Slber mein ©oljn? SBirb ber nid&t auf 
ber ©teile SBinb babon fjaben? SBirb er nidjt toütenber 15 
toerben? 

SBurm. $)a$ laffen ©ie meine ©orge fein, gnäbiger 
£err. — SSater unb SJhitter toerben nidfjt efjer freigelaffen, 
bis bie gange gamilie einen förperlidfjen (gib barauf abgelegt, 
ben gangen SSorgang geheim gu galten unb ben ^Betrug gu 20 
betätigen, 

Sßrftftbent (ginen (gib? 3Ba$ toirb ein (gib frud&ten, 
2)ummfopf? 

SBurm. SftidfjtS bei u n $ , gnäbiger £err, S3ei b i e f e r 
ättenfd&enart alle«» — Unb fefyen ©ie nun, tote fdjön toir 25 
beibe auf biefe Spanier gum ,3^1 fommen toerben, — $)aä 
9Käbd(jen berliert bie Siebe beS SflajorS unb ben 9?uf ifyrer 
£ugenb, SBater unb üDfatter gießen gelinbere ©aiten auf, 
unb burdj unb burdf) toetdj gemalt bon ©dfjidffalen biefer 
Slrt, erfennen fie'S nod& gulefet für (grbarmung, toenn idf) 30 
ber lod&ter burdfj meine £anb ifjre Deputation totebergebe. 
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fßräftbent (u«$t unter Äopff^uttcin). 3a, iä) gebe midj bir 
überttmnben, ©djurfe. $)a$ ©etoerb' ift fatanifdj fein. 

35er ©djüler übertrifft feinen äfteifter. 9lun ift bie 

grage, antocn ba8 Sitlet muß gerietet toerben? SDWt 
stocmfttr fie in 25erbadjt bringen muffen? 

SBurm. 9tottt>enbig mit jemanb, ber bur<b btn @nt* 
fcfylufe 3^re$ ©obneS alles gewinnen ober alle« Verlieren 
muß. 

^täftbent (naaj dnigem ttad&benren). $<$) tDCtfe nur bcn §of* 

10 marfcball. 

SBurm Gu<rt bie a*fein). Stt e i n ©efdfjmadf toür* er nun 
freiließ nidfjt, toenn i<b ?uife Sflillerin bie&e. 

Jßrftftbent Unb toarum ntdfjt? SBunberlidf)! (Sine 
blenbenbe ©arberobe — eine Sltmofpbäre bon Eau de mille 

is fleurs unb SBtfom — auf JebeS alberne SDSort eine §anbtoolt 
£)uf aten — unb alle« ba$ follte bie £)etifateffe einer bür* 
geritten 35irne nidfjt enblicb beftedjen fönnen? £), guter 
^reunb! fo ffrupulöS ift bie ©ferfudfjt nidjt. 3$ fd^iefe 
gum 2ftarf<balt. (Äitnaeit.) 

20 SBurm. Unterbeffen, bag Suer S^elleng btefeS unb bie 
©efangennetymung be$ ©eigerä beforgen, toerb' id) bin* 
geben unb ben behm&ten Siebesbrief auffegen. 

5ßräfibent bvm ©c&reibpuit aebenb). 35en Sr mir pm 35urdfj* 
lefen b^aufbringt, fobalb er gu ftanb fein toirb. (©utm 

25 gebt ab. $er $rttfibent fefet fiä) ju fc&wibeit; ein Äammerbtcncr tommt; er jtebt 

auf unb gibt ibm ein qjatfer.) ©iefer SScr^aftöbcfc^l mujj obne 
2luf fdfjub in bie ©erid&te — ein anbrer bon eudj toirb ben 
£ofmarfdfjall gu mir bitten. 

Äammerbiener. 2)er gnftbige £err finb fo eben biet 
30 angefabren. 

Sßrftfibeni. Sßocb beffer — aber bie »nftalten fotlen 
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mit SBorfidjt Betroffen »erben, fagt i&r, bafr fein Slufftanb 
erfolgt. 

ßammeririener. ©e&r too&l, S$f Sjgelleng! 

Jßrftfibent. 25erftef)t i&r? ®ang in ber ©tille. 

Sammerbtener» ©ang gut, 3ftr' Gqcgelleng! ob.) s 



Sprite ©sene 

$er $rftfibent unb ber £ofmarf<fcafl. 

$ofmarfdjaK (eilfertig). Stur en passant, mein 93efter. 

— SBie leben ©ie? 2Bie befinben ©ie ftdfj? — §eute 
abenb ift große Opfra Dido — baS füperbefte geuertoerf 

— eine gange ©tabt brennt gufammen — ©ie fefjen fie io 
bo$ audfj brennen? 2Ba$? 

$rftftbent 3$ fjabe geuertoerfö genug in meinem eige* 
nen §aufe, ba$ meine gange §errlidjfeit in bie Suft nimmt. 

— ©ie t ommen ertoünfdjt, lieber SDtarfdfjall, mir in einer 
©ad&e gu raten, tätig gu fjelfen, bie un8 beibe pouffiert, ober 15 
böllig gu grunb ridjtet. ©eigen ©ie ftd&. 

^ofmarf cfyafl. Sftad&en ©ie mir ntd^t angft, mein ©üfeer. 

*ßräftbent. SBie gefagt — poufftert, ober gang gu grunb 
ridjtet. ©ie toiffen mein ^rojeft mit bem SWaior unb ber 
?abty. ©ie begreifen audj, toie unentbefyrltdj e$ toar, unfer 20 
beiber ©lüdf gu fixieren. @S fann alle« gufammenfalfen, 
$alb. SWein gerbinanb toill nidfjt 

#ofmarfd)aa. SBiH nidf)t — toill mdf)t — tdj fcb'* 
ja in ber gangen ©tabt fdjon fjerumgefagt $)ie SWariage 
ift ja in jebermannS 9Jhmbe. 25 

^räfibent ©ie Wnnen bor ber gangen ©tabt atö 
SBinbmad&er baftefcen. @r liebt eine anbere. 
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$ofmarfd)aK. ©te fd&ergen* 3ft btö auä) too&l ein 
§inberni$? 

5ßrftftbent. SBet bem Jrofefopf ba« unüberwinbüd&fte. 

4>oftnarfrf)alL @r fottte fo watynftnntg fein unb fein 
5 Fortune Don fidf) ftoßen? SBaS? 

^Sräfibent. fragen Sie tfjn ba$ unb I)ören ©te, was 
er antwortet! 

«£>ofmarfrf)afl, aber, mon Dieu! was fann er benn 
antworten? 
10. ^räftbent. 35a& er ber gangen SBelt baS SBerbredfjen 
entbedfen Wolle, Woburdf) wir geftiegen finb — baß er un* 
fere falfdfjen 93rtefe unb Quittungen angeben — baß er 
uns beibe ans SKeffer liefern Wolle — ba$ fann er ant* 
Worten, 
is QofmatfäaU. ©inb ©ie bon ©innen? 

ißräfibeni 35aS fyit er geantwortet. Sa« fear er 

fdfjon willens in« SBerf $u richten — babon fjab Hdfj ifyn faum 

nodfj burd) meine fyödjfte Srniebrigung abgebrad&L 2BaS 

Wiffen ©ie hierauf ju fagen? 

20 ^ofmarftifjaK (mit einem ©$af«fleftc$t). SWein SSerftanb ftefjt 

ftttt. 
$rftftbent. 2)aS fönnte nod) ^ingefien. Slber gugleidj 

hinterbringen mir meine ©ptonen, baß ber £)berfd&enf bon 

93odf auf bem ©prunge fei, um bie ?abty ju Werben* 
25 4>0fmarfd)att< ©ie madfjen midfj rafenb. SB e r, fagen 

©ie? SSon 93odt, fagen ©ie? — SBiffen ©ie benn audfj, 

baß wir Stobfembe jufammen finb? SBiffen ©ie audf), 

Warum Wir eS finb? 
Sßrftftbent. 2)aS erfte SBort, baS id£> l)öre, 
30 «Oofmarfcfyafl. Sefter! ©ie werben fjören, unb au« 

ber §aut Werben ©ie fahren. — SBenn ©ie fidfj nodf) beS 
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2. ©jtnt 
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§ofball« entfinnen e« ge&t jefet in« einunbän>an$igfte 

3aljr — toiffen ©te, toorauf man bcn crftcn Snglifdjen 
tankte unb bem ©rafen bon Sfteerfdjaum ba« ^cigc SBadj« 
bon einem Kronleuchter auf ben £)omino tröpfelte — adj 
®ott, ba« muffen ©ie freiließ rwfy totffen! s 

ißrftftbcnt. SBer fönnte fo loa« bergeffen? 

^afmarftifjaft. ©e&en ©te! ba Ijatte <ßrin$effin 2lma* 
lie in ber £tfce be« Sänge« ein ©trumpfbanb berloren* 
— 2lHc6 fommt, toie begreiflich tft, in Sllarm — bon SBodt 
unb idj — toir toaren nodj Kammerjunfer — torir frieden io 
burdj ben ganzen SReboutenfaal, ba« ©trumpfbanb $u 
fudjen — enblidj erbtief id)'« — bon 93od merft'« — bon 
SBocf barauf )u, reißt e« mir au« ben ^önben — tdj bitte 
©ie! — bringt'« ber *ßrin$effm unb fdjnappt mir glüdf* 
lid) ba« Kompliment toeg — 2Ba« benfen ©ie? 15 

Sßrftftbent. impertinent ! 

$ofmarfcl)att, ©knappt mir ba« Kompliment toeg* — 
3$ meine in Ofynmadjt gu ftnfen. (Sine foldje Malice ift 
gar ni$t erlebt toorben. — (Snbltd) ermann' iä) midj, nähere 
midj $l)TtT 3)urd)laudjt unb fpredje: „©näbigfte grau! bon 20 
SBodf toar fo glttcftid), §ödjftbenenfelben ba« ©trumpfbanb 
gu überreifen, aber toer ba« ©trumpfbanb guerft erbltcfte, 
belohnt fidj in ber ©tiHe unb fdjtoeigt" 

^rftftbent 93rabo, 2Warfdjall! »rabiffhno! 

$0fmarfd)aH. Unb fdjtoetgt. — aber idj toerb'« bem 25 
Don 93odf bi« $um ^üngften ©ertöte nodj nachtragen — 
ber nieberträdjtige, friedjenbe ©djmetdjler! — Unb ba« mar 
nodj nidjt genug — SBie toir beibe $ugleid) auf ba« ©trumpf* 
banb $u 93oben fallen, toifdjt mir bon 95odt an ber rechten 
grifur allen *ßuber toeg, unb idj bin ruiniert auf ben gan* 30 
aen »all. 
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Sßrftftbent £)a$ tft ber SWann, ber bie 2tttlforb bet- 
raten unb btc erfte $erfon am §of toerben totrb. 

£ofntarfd)att. @ie ftofeen mir ein SWeffer in« ^erg» 
SBirb? SBirb? SBarum nrirb er? SBo ift bie Sttottoen* 
5 bigfeit? 

5ßräftbent. Sßetl mein gerbinanb nidjt toilt unb fonft 
feiner ftdj melbet. 
<$ofmarfcf)alL aber toiffen ©ie benn gar fein einzige« 

SWtttel, ben $Jla\ox $um Sntfd&lujj $u bringen? ©ei'« 

10 audj nod) fo bizarr, fo beratoeifelt! — SBa« in ber SBelt 
fann fo totbrig fein, ba« un« jefet nid)t ttnttfommen tttäre, 
. ben beraten bon SBod au«$ufted)en?, 

$räftbent 3$ n>ei§ nur e i n e S , unb baS bei 3tynen 

fte&t 
is £öfmarfd>alL »ei m i r fte&t? Unb ba« ift? 

Sßräftbent 35en SWafor mit feiner ©eliebten $u ent* 
gtoeien. 

«Oofmarfdjatf. 3u entjtoeien? SBtc meinen Sie ba«? 
— unb tüte mad)' id) ba«? 
20 $räftbent Sitte« ift gewonnen, fobalb toir if)tn ba« 
9Wäb(^en toerbädjtig madjen, 
<§ofmarfd)alL 3)a& fie ft e f) 1 e , meinen ©ie? 
?ßräfibent. 21$ nein bod)! SBie glaubte er ba«? — 
bafe fie e« tuxf) mit einem anbern fcabe, 
äs ^ofmarfc^aH. S)iefer anbre? 

Jßtftftbent 9Wü6ten © i e fein, Saron. 
£öfmarfd)a!L 3ft fein? 34? — 3ft fie bon «bei? 
Sßrftftbent Sßoau ba«? SBeldjer Sinfall! — ©ne« 
2)?ufifanten £od)ter. 
30 $afmarfd)alL öürgerlid) alfo? 2)aS totrb nidjt an* 
ge&en* 2Ba«? 
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*ßräftbent. 2Ba8 toirb nidfjt angeben? üftarrenSpoffen! 
2Bem unter ber ©onne ttnrb e$ einfallen, ein $aar runbe 
SBangen nad) bem ©tammbaum $u fragen? 

$flfmarfd)aD. aber bebenfen ©ie bodfj, ein Sämann! 
Unb meine Deputation bei |>ofe! s 

Sßräftbent. J)a3 ift n>a3 anbete 33er$eif)en ©ie! $$ 
fjabe ba$ nodfj nid£)t gemußt, baß $f)nen ber äftann 
Don unbefd&oltenen ©itten mefjr ift, ate 
ber Don (£ t n f l u ß, SBoßen toir abbrechen? 

£ofmarfctyatL ©eien ©ie flug, SBaron! @$ toar ja io 
nid&t fo öerftanben* 

ißräjtbent (froftte). Sftein — nein! ©ie fyxben boßfom* 
men redji 3$ bin e$ auef) mübe* 3$ laffe ben Äarren 
ftefjen* 3)em bon fflodE toünfdj' tä) @Iüdf sunt ^rentier* 
mmifter. 35ie SBelt ift nod& anberStoo* 3$ fobre meine 15 
(Sntlaffung bom ^er^og, 

<£>oftnarfd)alL Unb id&? — ©ie fjaben gut fd&toafeen, 
©ie! ©ie finb ein ©tuttierter! Slber i dfj? — Mon Dieu! 
SBaS bin bann idj, toenn midj feine 35urdf)taudljt entlaffen? 

5ßräftbent (Sin 33onmot bon borgeftenu 35ie Sflobe 20 
bom borigen 3<tf)r. 

«^ofmarftfjaß. 3dj befd&toöre ©ie, teurer, ©olbner! 
— SrftidEen ©ie biefen ©ebanfen! 3<$ toiß mir ja afleS 
gefallen faffen. 

fßrfiftbent SB U e n ©ie 3tyren Flamen gu einem 25 
Rendezvous ^ergeben, btti 3tynen biefe SDttßerin fd)riftlid& 
borfdjlagen foß? 

J&ofmarf cfyatt* 3m tarnen ®otte8 ! 3d& tmß ü>n fjer* 
geben» 

*ßräfibent. Unb ben 83rief irgenbtoo fjerauSfatten faffen, 30 
too er bem SÜWajor $u ®eftdE)t fommen muß? 
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#ofmarfrf)att. 3um g^empel auf bcr $arabe twH id& 
i^n, als bon o&ngefttfcr, mit bcm ©cfjnupftudl) &erau3fdjleu* 
bern. 

$räftbent Unb bie Stoße tfjreS Stebfyaberä gegen ben 
s SDtaior behaupten? 

^ofmarftifjaD. Mort de ma vie! 3$ toitt i&n fd&on 
toafdjen! Qdj totff bem 9tofett>ei$ ben Slppetit nad& m e i * 
nen Slmouren berletben. 

Jßrftftbcnt. 9hm ge&t'S nad& 2ßunfd&. ©er «rief muf? 
io nod& fyeute gefd&rteben fein* ©ie muffen bor äbenb nodfj 
fjerfommen, tyn abholen unb 3tyre SRoffe mit mir gu be* 
richtigen» 

J&ofmarfdjalL ©obalb idlj fedfeetyn SBtfttcn toerbe ge* 

geben fyaben, bie bon aUerfyödfjfter Importance ftnb* SSer* 

15 hdfytn ©ie alfo, toenn tcf) mtd& oljne ?luffdfjub beurlaube, (mt) 

$räf!bent (mnaeit). 3$ jätyfe auf 3tyre $erfd&lagenl)ett, 
ättarfdfjall, 

^ofmarfdjatt (ruft anra<D. W), mon Dieu! ©te leimen 
mtd& ja» 

dritte Sjene 

$er $r&fibettt unb fBurm. 
20 

SBurm* 35er ©eiger unb feine grau finb glüdEltdj unb 
ofpte alles ©eräufdj in SSerfjaft gebracht. SBolIen 6uer 
(g^eflena iefet ben ©rief tiberlefen? 

$räfibent Mbem * aeiefen). §errlid)! tyerrltdj, ©efretär! 

25 äud^ ber 9Warfd^aH fjat angebiffen! — Sin ®ift toie ba« 

müßte bie ©efunbfyeit felbft in eiternben Sludfa^ bertoanbeln. 

— 5ftun gleidj mit ben SSorfdjlttgen gum SSater, unb bann 

ftarm JU ber Softer! (©efen ab au trieben™ gelten.) 
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Sterte ©jene 

«3httmer in 9JHHcr« ©obnung 

Snif e unb fjferttitaxb. 

Suife. 3$ bitte bidfj, bore auf* 3$ glaube an feine 
glüdlidje läge mebr. 2111c meine Hoffnungen finb ge* 
funfen. 5 

tJferbhtattb. ©o finb bie mehligen geftiegen. SWein 33a* 
ter ift aufgereiht. SWein SBater toirb alle ©efdfjttfce gegen 
und rid&ten. @r tmrb mi<§ gtmngen, ben unmenfd&licben 
@obn gu madjen. 3$ ftebe ntdljt mebr für meine ftnbltdje 
$fli<bt. 2But unb SSergtoeiflung toerben mir btö fdjtt>ar$e io 
©ebeimni« feiner UWorbtat erpreffen. 35er ©obn toirb ben 
SSater in bie ^ftnbe be« genfer« liefern. — g« ift bie 

b ö d& ft e ©efabr unb bie böd&fte ©efabr mußte ba 

fein, toenn meine Siebe ben SRiefenfprung toagen foQte. 

Höre, Suife! — ein ©ebanfe, groß unb bermeffen toie meine 15 
Seibenfdjaft, brttngt ftd) bor meine ©eele — 2)u, Suife, unb 
i dj unb bie Siebe! — Siegt ntdfjt in biefem 3^1 ber 
gange Himmel? ober braud&ft bu nodj etioa« SBierte« bagu? 

Suife. $rtd&ab. Sftidf)ts mebr. 3$ erblaffe über ba«, 
fta$ bu fagen totllft. 20 

tjferbhtanb. H<*ben ttrir an bie SBelt feine ftoberung 
mebr, toarum benn ibren Seifall erbetteln? Sßarum toa* 
gen, too ntdjt« gewonnen tmrb unb alle« berloren toerben 
fann? — SBirb biefe« ?lug' ntdfjt eben fo fd^melgenb funfein, 
ob e$ im 9t^ein ober in ber Slbe fid& fpiegelt, ober im 33al- 25 
tifdfjen 9Keer? 2»ein SJaterlanb ift, too mid& Suife liebt. 
Deine gußtapfe in toilben, fanbigten SBtiften mir interef* 
fanter, als ba« SDWinfter in meiner Heimat — SBerben totr 
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bie 'ißrad&t ber ©täbte bermiffen? 2Bo toir fein mögen, 
Suife, ge^t eine ©onne auf, eine unter — ©dfjaufpiele, 
neben melden ber üppigfte ©d&ttmng ber Äünfte berblafet. 
SBerben mir ®ott in feinem Tempel mefjr bienen, fo gießet 
s bie 9tocf)t mit begeiftemben ©dfjauern auf, ber toedfjfelnbe 
2)?onb prebigt uns 93u6e, unb eine anbäd&tige Äirdfje bon 
©ternen betet mit uns. SBerben mir uns in ©efprädfjen 
ber Siebe erfd&öpfen? — @in Säckeln meiner Sutfe ift ©toff 
für -3a&rl)unberte, unb ber Sraum beä gebend ift au«, bis 

10 id) biefe Xräne ergriinbe. 

Sutfe* Unb ftitteft bu fonft feine $fltd&t me&r, als beine 
Siebe? 
Sferfebtanb cn« umarmenb). 5)eine 9hi(e ift meine fyeiligfte, 
Sutfe (fc^r ernft^aft). ©o fdfjtoetg unb berlafe mid&. — 3$ 

is fyabt einen SSater, ber fein SBermögen frtt, als biefe einzige 
£odf)ter — ber morgen fedfoig alt toirb — ber ber 9ta$e 
beS ^ßröfibenten gehnfe ift — 

Sferbtnanb (faat rafö ein). 35er uns begleiten toirb. 2)ar* 
um feinen (Sinhmrf mef)r, Siebe. 3$ gefje, mad&e meine 

20 Äoftbarfeiten gu ®elb, ergebe ©ummen auf meinen SSater. 
(SS ift erlaubt, einen SRäuber gu plünbern, unb finb feine 
©d&ttfee nic^t Slutgelb beS SSaterlanbS? — ©dfjlag ein 
\lf)t um 3ßitternad^t toirb ein SBagen tyter anfahren. 3^r 
n>crft eudfj hinein. SBir fliegen. 

25 Sutfe. Unb ber gludj beine« SSaterS uns nad&? — ein 
glucf), Unbefonnener, ben audfj Sttörber nie ofjne Sr&örung 
auSfpred&en, ben bie 9?ad&c beS Fimmels aud& bem £)teb auf 
bem 9?abe f)ält, ber un« glüd&tlinge unbarmherzig, toie ein 
©efpenft, bon ätteer w 2tteer jagen toürbe? — Siein, mein 

30 ©eliebter! SBenn nur ein ftrebel bid& mir erhalten fann, 
fo fyiV id) nodfj ©tärfe, btdfj $u verlieren. 
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^erbtttanb (fteft \m unb murmelt büfter). Sßtrfltdf)? 

Suife* SScrlicrcn! — O, ofjtte ©renken entfefelid? 
tft ber ©ebanfe — grftßlicf) genug, ben unfterblid&en ©etft 
3U burcfjbofjren unb bie glüfyenbe Sßange ber greube 311 
bleidfjen — gerbinanb! biet) gu öerlieren! — £)odfj, man ber* 5 
liert ja nur, toaä man befeffen fyat, unb beut 4>er$ gehört 
beinern ©tanbe* — 2Mn Stnfprudfj mar $trd£)enraub, unb 
fd&auernb geb' i<§ Ujn auf, 

3*etbtnanb (ba« ®efU&t berierrt unb an ber Unterlippe nagenb). ©ibft 

bu ifjn auf? 10 

ßtttfe. 9Mn! ©tefy mtdj an, lieber SBalter! Sftidfjt fo 
bitter bie &8f)ixt gefttirfd£)t $omm! Saß midfj Jefet beinen 
fterbenben 9Kut burd) mein SBeifpiel beleben. ?aß m i dfj 
bie £elbin biefeS Slugenbltdte fein — einem S5ater ben ent= 
flotyenen ©ofjn toieber fd&enfen — einem 93ünbni8 entfagen, 15 
baS bie Sfugen ber SBttrgertoelt auäemanber treiben unb bie 
allgemeine etoige Drbnung $u grunb ftürgen toürbe* — 3 d) 
bin bie SBerbredfjerin — mit fredfjen, törichten SBünfdjen 
f)at fief) mein SSufen getragen — mein UnglüdE ift meine 
©träfe; fo laß mir bodEj jefet bie füge, fd&meid&elnbe 20 
Säufcfjung, baß es mein Opfer toar* — SBirft bu mir 
biefe Sßottuft mißgönnen? 

^Ctbitiattb (bat in ber «Serftreuuna unb SBut eine SBiotlne ergriffen 
unb auf berfelben gu fpielen berfud&t — 3efet aerreißt er bie ©alten, jerfd&mettert ba* 
3fnftrument auf bem $oben unb briäjt in ein laute« ©eltt<$ter au«). 

Sitife. SBalter! ©ott im Fimmel! 2Ba8 fott ba$? 
— Srmanne bid&! — S^ffung verlangt biefe ©tunbe — es 
ift eine trennenbe. S)u f>aft ein §er$, lieber Sßalter. 
S<$) t e n n e t&. — SBarm tote ba$ Seben ift beine Siebe, 
unb of)ne ©d&ranfen toie'8 Unermeßlidje, — ©dfjenfe fie 30 
einer @ b e I n unb SBürbigern — fie toirb bie ©lüdfftd&ften 
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lf)rcö ®efdfjledjt$ ni(fjt bctlCibett (Sranen unterbrücfenb.) 

2tt i d) foUft bu ntdjt meljr fefjn — ba$ eitle betrogene 3Jtöb* 
d&en bertoeine feinen ®ram in einfamen SWauren, um feine 
Iränen totrb ftd) ntemanb befümmenu — 8eer unb erftorben 
s ift meine Bufunft — bodf) totxV idfj nod) je unb je am Der- 
toelf ten ©traufe ber SSergangenfjeit riechen, onbem ae t&m mit 

abaetoanbtem ®efid&t t&re aitternbe $onb gibt.) geben ©ie tt)Of)l, ^>ett 

toon SBalter, 

S'etbtnanb (fprtnflt au« feiner »etaubunß auD. 3$ entflieg, 

10 2uife. SBirft bu mir toirflid) nid&t folgen? 

£uif e (bat fia) im $intergrunb be6 Zimmer« niebergefefet unb fyflt ba« 
@efic&t mit beiben £ttnben bebetft). $Jltint $fltd£)t Reifet mid) biet* 

ben unb bulben* 
frerbhtanb. ©d&lange, bu Higft! S)idfj feffelt toaS 
is anberS tyier! 

Suife (im Ion be« tiefften intoenblgen Seiben«). SBIeibCTl ©ie bei 

biefer SSermutung — fie mad)t t>ieHetd)t toentger elenb. 

gferbtnattb. Aalte $fltd(jt gegen feurige Siebe ! — Unb 
mid& foH ba« SKärd&en blenben? — (Sin Siebter feffelt 
20 bidj, unb SBety über bidfj unb ü)n, toenn mein SSerbad&t fid(j 
beftätigt! (@e*t Mwu ob.) 

fünfte ©jene 

Sutf c allein 

(@le bleibt noc& eine Zeitlang obne Setoegung unb fttrmm in bem @effel Hegen, 
enblUft ftebt fie auf, fotntnt bortoartt unb ftebt furd&tfam berum.) 

25 Sßo meine Sltern bleiben? — Sftein 85ater berfpradf), in 
toenigen Sftinuten prüdt $u fein, unb fcfjon finb fünf bolle 
fürchterliche ©tunben vorüber — SBenn if)m ein Unfall — 
Sßie toirb mir? — SBarum getyt mein £>bem fo ängftltdfj? 
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(3efet tritt Statin in bot 3tmmer unb bleibt im $interarunb fteften obi« toon Ibr 

bcmerlt }u toerben.) 

<g$ ift ntdfjt* Jffitrflid&e* — e$ ift ntd&t$ als ba« fd&au* 
bcrnbc ©aufelfpiel be$ ersten ®eblüt$. — $at unfrc ©cclc 
nur einmal (gntfefeung genug in fidj getarnten, fo nrirb ba$ 5 
Sfag' in iebem SBinfel ©efpenfter fetyu 



@ed)fte ©jene 

£uife unb Sefret&r Storat. 

SBurm dämmt nftter). ®uten äbenb, Jungfer. 

ßUtfe. ©Ott! tOtt fprtd)t ba? (®ie bre&t ft<$ um, toltb ben 
@efretite aetoabr unb tritt erfönxfen jurüd.) ©d&redflidfj! ©d&redt Üdf) ! 10 

SKeiner ängftlidfjen Stynbung eilt fd&on bie unglüdtfeligfte ßr* 

füßung nadf), C3um ©efretÄr mit einem »lief »ou* »era&tttiifi.) ©Ud&eU 

©ie tttoa ben $räftbenten? @r ift ntd&t metyr beu 

SBitrm, Jungfer, idfj fudfje ©ie. 

fiuife. ©0 muß tdfj midfj tounbern, ba& ©ie ntd&t na<$ 15 
oem SWarftplafe gingen« 

SBurm. Sßarum eben b a f) i n? 

Suffe. 3^re Sraut Don ber ©djanbbü&ne abgutyolen. 

SBurm. äftamfett SDWtterin, ©ie tyaben einen falfdfjen 
S3erbad&t — 20 

Suife (unttrbrücft eine «ntoort). 3Ba$ \td)t 3tytten JU 3)ien* 

ften? 

SBurm. 3fd& fomme, gefdfjicft t)on 3$rem SSater. 

Sttife (beftünt). SSon meinem SJater? — 2Bo ift mein 
SBater? 25 

SBurm. 8B0 er nid&t gern ift« 

Suife. Um ®otte* mitten! ©efdjtomb! 2»id& befällt 
eine üble 8ll)nbung — SBo ift mein SBater? 
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SBurm. 3m £urm, toenn ©ie es ja toiffen tootten. 

Sttife (mit einem «lief aum Fimmel). $)a$ tlOdf)! 2)a$ ClW$ 

nodj! 3m £urm? Unb toarum im Jurat? 

SBurm. 2luf 93cfc^I be$ §erjog$. 
s 2uife. £)e$ $er$ogS? 

SBurtn. 2)er bic SBerlefcung ber SDtaieftät in ber $erfon 
feine« ©tetfoertreterS — 
Suife. 335a«? 2öa$? O etoige OTmad&t! 
SBunn. Stuffallcnb $u afjnben befdjloffen tyat. 
io Suife. 2)aS toar nodj übrig! £)a$! — greüid), freiltdj, 
mein §er$ fjatte noef) außer bem 2ßaior ettoaS JeureS 

— Da« burfte nic^t übergangen toerben. — 25erlefeung ber 
•Kajeftät — £immftfd)e 2$orficf)t! 9?ette! o rette meinen 
finfenben ©tauben! — Unb gerbinanb? 

15 ft&utm. SBftfilt ?ab>j 3ßilforb ober glud) unb (Snt* 

erbung. 
Suife. @ntfe#id&e greifyett! — Unb bodj — bodj ift er 

glüdlid&er. @r fjat feinen SJater gu verlieren. £toax 

feinen I)aben, ift SSerbammniS genug! — SD?ein SSater 
20 auf SSerlefeung ber SKajeftät — mein ©eliebter bic Sabtj 

ober glud) unb Enterbung — SBafjrlid), betounbernäftert! 

(Sine boHfommene SBüberei ift auef) eine SBoßfommenfcit 

— SSottfommenbeit? Sieht! bagu fehlte nodj ettoaS 

2Bo ift meine 9Kutter? 

25 SBurm. 3m ©pinnljauS. 

Sulfe (mit fd&menboOem Säbeln). 3?efet ift e$ ÖÖlKg! — 

bötKg, unb jefet toär' idj \a frei — abgefdjält Don allen 
^flidjten — unb Irönen — unb greuben — abgefault bon 
ber 33orfirf)t. 3dj braudj' fie ja nidjt metyr. — (©«wnu*« 
30 ©tinfd&tüeiöen.) §aben ©ie t>ieHetrf)t nodj eine 3^itung? 
JRcben ©ie immerbin. 3efct fann id) alle« työren. 
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SBurm» 2BaS g c f dfj e f) c n tft, hnffen ©ie» 

Sutfe. älfo nid)t, toa$ nod& fotnmcn totrb? c®ie- 

herum $aufe, toorln fle ben ©efretttr bon oben bis unten anfte&t.) Süttner 

ättenfd&I bu trcibft ein trauriges ^anbtoerf, toobei bu o&n* 
mögliel) feiig toerben fannft. Unglücke machen, ift fdion s 
fd^rcdEltc^ genug, aber g r ä 6 1 i dfj ift'8, e$ il)nen t> e r = 
fünbigen — tl)n borgufingen, ben Sulengefang, babei 
gu ftel)n, toenn baS blutenbe £erg am eifernen ©d&aft ber 
IKottoenbigfeit gittert unb Sänften an ®ott gtoei* 
fein» — £)er £immel betoaljre mid&! Unb toürbe bir ieber io 
ängfttropfen, ben bu fallen fiel)ft, mit einer lonne ®olb$- 

aufgetoogen — td(j mödjte nidfjt b u fein» 2Ba$ fann 

nod) gefd&efyen? 
28urm» 3$ toeife nid&t» 

Suife. ©ie to o 1 1 e n nidfjt troffen — £)iefe ltd&tfd&eue 15 
Sotfd&aft fürdtjtct baä ®eräufd£) ber SBorte, aber in ber ®rab* 
ftiße $I)re$ ©efidfjt* geigt fid) mir baS ®efpenft» — SßaS ift 
nodfj übrig? — ©ie fagten borl)m, ber £ergog toolTe e8 
auffallenb al)nben? 2Ba$ nennen ©ie auffaHenb? 
SBurm» fragen ©ie nid&ts mel)r» 20 

Suife» £öre, 9Wenf<f)! $)u gingft beim genfer gur 
©d&ule. SBie berftttnbeft bu fonft, ba$ Sifen erft langfam* 
bebädfjtltcl) an ben fnirfd&enben ®elenfen l)inaufgufül)ren 
unb ba3 gudfenbe §erg mit bem ©treidf) ber Srbarmung 
gu nedfen? SBeldfjeS ©d&idtfal »artet auf meinen SSater? 25 
— @$ ift Job in bem, toa$ bu lad&enb fagft; tote mag baä 
ausfegen, toaS bu an bidfj l)ältft? ©prid& e$ au«» Saß 
tmd£) fie auf einmal fjaben, bie gange germalmenbe Sabung, 
2Ba$ toartet auf meinen SSater? 
SBurm» Sin $rimmalprogefj» 30 

Suife. SßaS ift aber ba$? — 3$ bin ein untotffenbeS, 
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unfcbulbigeS 3)ing, oerftebe mtdj toenig auf eure fttrdjterttdje 
lateinifebe SBörter. SBaS Reifet Äriminalprojefe? 
SSurm. ©crid^t um geben unb £ob. 

fiUtfe (ftanb*aft). ©0 bCUlf \ä) ^Xittil (©le eUt faneU in ein 
5 ©eitenaitnmer.) 

SBurm (ftebt betroffen ba). 2Bo hritt ba$ bto&u$? ©ottte 
bie Närrin ettoa? — leufel! ©ie toirb bodj nid)t — i<$ 
eile nad) — idfj mu& für Ujr Seben bürgen, om »egriff, i* au 

folflen.) 
io Suife (fotntnt aurücf, rinen SWantel umflttoorfen). SBerjeibffl ©te, 

©efretär. 3$ fd&üefee baS ^torow* 
SBimn. Unb toofjin benn fo eilig? 
Suife. ,3um £er$og. (®ia fort.) 

Söltrm. SBaS? SB t)tn? (Cr ftatt fle erfd&roefen aurücf.) 

15 ßuife. <3um l>e?3og. §ören ©ie nidjt? £u eben bem 
£er$og, ber meinen SSater auf lob unb geben toitt rie- 
ten Iaffen — Stein! nid)t toill — mufe richten laffen, 
toeil einige 93ö$toicf)ter tootten; ber $u bem ganzen tyvo&b 
ber beleibigten ÜKajeftät niebtä ^ergibt, ate eine SWaieftät 

20 unb feine fürftlidje §anbfdjrift. 

SBitrnt ao*t ttberiout). 3um ^ergog! 
Suife. 3$ toeife, Vorüber ©ie lad&en — aber idj toitt 
ja aueb fein Qrrbarmen bort ftnben — ©ott betoabre mtd)! 
nur ©fei — ©fei nur an meinem ©efdjret. SJton bat mir 

25 gefagt, bafe bie ©rofeen ber SBelt nod) nicfjt belehrt finb, toaS 
Slenb ift — nidjt tootten belebrt fein. 3$ toitt ibm 
fagen, loa« SIenb ift — toitt e$ ibm formalen in atten 93er= 
^errungen be$ lobe«, toaä (Slenb ift — toitt e$ ibm Oorbeu* 
len in 3ßarf unb Sein germalmenben Ionen, toaS Slenb 

30 ift — unb toenn ibm jefet über ber 93eftf)reibung bie §aare 
SU Jöerge fliegen, toitt idj ibm noeb sum ©djlufe in bie Obren 
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fd&retn, bafe m bcr ©terbeftunbe aud£) bic ?ungen bcr (Srben* 
flotter $u röd&eln anfangen unb baS ^üngfte ®crid^t äftaje* 
ftftten unb SBettlcr in bem nämlidfjen ©lebe rüttle. (@ie miii 

aeben.) 

SBiirm (boe^aft fmtnbu*). ©etyen ©te, o getyen ©te ja. 5 
©ie fönnen toatyrlidfj nichts ÄlügereS tun. 3$ rate e$ 
3tynen, ge&en ©ie, unb icl) gebe 3tynen mein SBort, baß ber 
^er^og loittfa^ren toirb. 

Sutfe (Mt \mw ftuo. Sßie fagen ©ie? — ©ie raten 
mir felbft bagu? (Äommt wnea lurucf.) £m! SBaS tottt id& 10 
benn? ßttoaS Slbfd&euüdfjeS muß e$ fein, toeil biefer ÜUienfd) 
ba^u ratet. — SBotyer toiffen ©ie, bafe ber gürft mir tottt* 
fahren toirb? 

SSurm. 2öeU er e$ mdjt toirb u m f n ft tun bür* 
fen. 15 

Sutfe. 9Hd&t umfonft? 2Beld&en <ßret$ fann er auf 
eine 2ttmfd£jttd)feit fefcen? 

SBurm. 3)ie fdfjöne ©uppltfantin ift greife« genug. 

Sltife (bleibt erfrort ftebn, bann mit braftenbem Saut). 3lHgere(f)tCr! 

SBurm. Unb einen 33 a t e r toerben ©ie bod&, toitt idfj 20 
hoffen, um biefe gnftbtge Xaje nidfjt überfobert finben? 

Sttife (auf unb ab, aufcer Sfaffuna). 3a! $a\ ®$ ift foafjr! 

©ie finb toerfd&anat, eure ©rofeen — toerfdfjan$t bor ber 
SBa&rtyett hinter tyre eigene 8after, toie hinter ©Werter 
ber S^erubhn. — £elfe bir ber ättmäd&ttge, SSater! ©eine 25 
lodjter fann für bidfj fterben, aber ntd&t fünbigen. 

SBurm. 3)a8 mag tym toofjl eine 9?euigfeit fein, bem 
armen bertaffenen SKann — „SWeine ?utfe," fagte er mir, 
„fyxt midfj $u ©oben geworfen. 2Mne Sutfe totrb mief) 
audfj aufridjten." — 3d(j eile, üDtamfell, if)m bic änttoort 30 

gU bringen! (©teilt fW&, at« ob er atnae.) 
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Suife (etit i*m n«$, mt m jurücf). SBleiben ©ie! ^Bleiben 

©ie! ©ebulb! — SBic flinf biefer ©atan ift, toenn es qü*/ 

Sttenfdfjen rafcnb )u madfjen! 3 d£) fab' ifa ntebergetoorfen* 

3dfj muß tfjn aufrichten* Sieben ©ie! Steten ©ie! 

5 2Ba$ fann idfj? tt>a$ m u 6 icf) tun? 

göurnu SS ift nur e i n SWittel 

Srofe, S)iefe« einzige Sttittet? 

SBitrm. äud& 3&r S?ater toünfd&t — 

Sutfe. »udfj mein SBater? — SBaS ift ba$ für ein 
io 9Wittel? 

Sßhtrm. @S ift 3&nen leidet* 

2utfe* 3$ fenne nidfjtS ©dfjtoererä als bie ©dfjanbe. 

SBurm. SBenn ©ie ben äKajor toieber frei madfjen 
tootten. 
15 2uife. 9Son feiner Siebe? ©potten ©ie meiner? — 
£> a 3 meiner SBittfür $u überlaffen, toop id£) geatoungen 
foarb? 

SBurm. ©o ift e$ nid&t gemeint, liebe Jungfer. £>er 
SWajIor mufe guerft unb fretanttig $urttdftreten. 
20 Suffe, Sr toirb nid&t 

SBurm. ©o fd&eint e«, SBtirbcman benn h>of)l feine 
,3uflud(jt gu 3tynen nehmen, toenn nid&t ©ie aHein baju tyU 
fen fönnten? 

Swfe* Äann id& if)n fingen, bafe er midf) Raffen 
25 muß? 

293urm. SBir tootten berfudjen, ©efcen ©ie fidf), 

ßirffe (betwtenb). SWenfcf)! 2Ba$ brüteft bu? 

SBurm. ©efeen ©ie fief). ©dfjreiben ©ie! §ier ift 
geber, Rapier unb 2)inte, 
30 2uife (fe^t iw& in werter «eunru^iauna). 3ßa$ fott td& fd&reiben? 
an toen fott id) fd&reiben? 
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SBitrm. Wxi ben genfer 3töre$ SaterS. 

Suife. §a! bu berfte^ft btdfj barauf, ©eelen auf bie 

golter £U fd^raubett. «grarelft dne Sebet.) 

SBurm (wrtiert). „©näbtger §err" — 

Sltife (förettt mit sitternber $anb). 5 

SBitrm. „©djon brci unerträglid&e £age finb boriiber 
finb boriiber — unb toir fallen uns nid&t." 

Sltife (ftufct, leat bie fceber toeg). 3fa tt)Cn ift bct ©tief ? 

SBitrm. 3ln ben genfer 3tyre$ SBaterS, 

Suifc. O mein ©ott! 10 

SBurtn. „galten ©ie fidfj beStoegen an ben äftajor — 
an ben SRajor — ber midfj ben ganzen Sag tote ein 8lrgu$ 
fjütet" 

Suife (fprinat auo. SBüberei, tote nodfj feine erhört toorben! 
Sin toen ift ber S5rief ? 15 

SBttrm. an ben genfer 3ftre3 33ater$, 

Suife (bie ^ttnbe rtaßenb, auf unb nUb«). Stein! Stein! Stein! 
35a8 ift ttyrannifd&, §tmmel! ©träfe SDtenfdfjen menfef)* 
lief), toenn fie bief) reiben, aber toaritm mtd& gtoifdfjen $toei 
©d&redfniffe preffen? Sßarum gtoifdfjen lob unb ©dfjanbe 20 
tnidö f)in unb tyer Kriegen? SBarum biefen blutfaugenben 
Jeufel mir auf ben Städten fefeen? — SDtadfjt, toa$ 3»f)r 
toollt. 3$ fd&reibe ba$ nimmermefjr. 

SSurm (ardft na« bem $ut). SBie ©ie toollen, SDtabemoi* 
feile. £)a$ fte^t gang in 3^rem belieben. 25 

Suife. belieben, fagen ©ie? 3n meinem Söetie* 
ben? — ©eb, Sarbar! £änge einen Unglüdflid&en über 
bem äbgrunb ber §ötle au«, bitf iljn um tttotö, unb töftre 
©ott, unb frag' ifm, ob'« itym beliebe — £) bu toeifet 
all$u gut, baß unfer §er$ an natürlichen trieben fo feft als 30 
an Letten liegt* — 9hmmef)r ift alles gleid&! 35iftieren 
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©ie toeiter! 3$ benfe nidfjt« mefjr. 3$ todd^t ber über* 

Itftetlben ^>Ölle. (<5te fefct W jum groeitenmal.) 

2Surnt. „!S)en ganzen Jag tote ein 3lrgu« l)ütet" — 
§aben ©ie ba«? 
s Suife. SBeiter! toeiter! 

SSurm. „2Bir tyaben geftern ben ^rttftbenten im £au« 
gehabt» @« toar poffierlidfc gu fe&en, toie ber gute SKajor 
um meine (Sfyre ftcf) toefcrte." 

Suife. O föön, fcfjön! o tyerrtidj! — 9hir immer fort! 
io SBurm. ,$$ nafjm meine ,3uflud)t gu einer O&mnad&t 
— gu einer Ofwmacfjt — baß id) ntdjt laut ladete." 

Suife» D Fimmel! 

SBurm. „aber balb toirb mir meine SDtoSfe unerträg* 
ltdfj — unerträglich — SBenn id) nur loSfommen t önnte" — 

15 Suife (bült tnne, fte&t auf, gebt auf unb nieber, ben Äotf aefenft, al« 
füd)te fie toa* auf bent ©oben; bann fefet fie f!d) toieberum, fäjreibt meiter). 

„Soäfommen fönnte." 

SBurm. „SWorgen fjat er ben £)ienft — Raffen ©ie ab, 
toenn er t>on mir gef)t, unb fommen an ben betou&ten Ort" 
20 — §aben ©ie „b e to u 6 t e n"? 

Suife. 3$ f>abe alle«! 

SBurm. „an ben betoufeten Ort ju 3tyrer jttrtlidjen 
. . . Suife." 

Suife. 9hm fetyt bie Hbreffe nodfj. 
25 SBurnt. „fht §errn £ofmarfcf)all bon Äalb." 

Suife. Sttrige 25orfid£)t! Sin 5ftame, fo fremb meinen 
Of)ren, ate meinem bergen biefe fd&änbltcfjen feilen! (@te 

ftebt auf unb betrautet eine arojie $aufe lana mit ftarrem ©lief bat <&ef$rie* 
bene, enblid) reläjt fie et betn ©efretfir mit eifäjöpfter, btaftetbenber ©timmc.) 

30 Sftefymen ©ie, mein £err. @« ift mein efjrlicfjer 9tame — 
e$ ift gerbinanb — ift bie gan^e SBonne meine« geben«, 



Sui f (. 9tt&mm Sit, mein $trr. ffi« ift mein ef)rlii$sr 
9tame.— 3. 8ft. 6. @j«k. 
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toaS id& jcfet in 3$re §ftnbe gebe — id) bin eine Bett- 
lerin! 

SBurm» £) nein bod) ! SBer$agen @ie nidfjt, liebe SDtobe* 
moifette. 3$ ^abe ^erslid^ed 9Kttleib mit Sfynm. SJiet 
leidet — toer toeifc? — 3$ fönnte mid) nodj toof)l über s 
getotffe Sttnge btntoegfefcen* — SBabrlidj! Sei ®ott! 3$ 
babe SJtttletb mit 3töneiu 

Suife (bfott ifri ftarr mib bortfbrtaaenb an). {Reben ©ie nidjt 

au«, mein §err! ©ie finb auf bem Sßege, fid^ ettoaS @nt* 
fe^lid^e^ ju toünfdjen, io 

SButm (im Oeorlff, i&re $anb »u raffen), ©cfcfet, e$ tttäre btefe 

nteblicf)e £anb — toiefo, liebe Jungfer? 

Suife (ero6 unb tövtdiid)). SEBcil id& btcb in ber SBrautnadjt 
erbroffelte unb mief) bann mit SBottuft auf« SRab flechten 

ließe* (@le toiö aefen, fommt aber fd&nell jurüd.) ©falb tDtt jefet 15 

fertig, mein §err? £)arf bie Xaube nun fliegen? 

Söurm. -Kur nodj bie Äleinigfeit, Jungfer* ©te 
muffen mit mir unb ba$ ©aframent barauf nehmen, biefen 
SBrief für einen freiwilligen ju erfennen. 

Suife. ®ott! ©Ott! unb bu felbft mußt ba« ©iegel ge* 20 
ben, bie SBerfe ber £>ölle $u toertoabren? wvxm Mt fie fort.) 



Ptertcr 2tft 

©aal beim ^rftfibenten 

@rfte Sjenc 

Sferbtoanb tum Staltet, einen offenen «rief in ber $anb, fommt ftttrmifdö bunfe 
eine Iure, bur$ eine anbre ein ftammerbiener. 

fterbinanb, SBar fein 9Karfd)att ba? , 
s Äammerbiener, £err Sütoior, ber §err ^Jräfibcnt 
fragen nad) 3tynen* 

^erbmanb. Sitte ©onner! 3$ frag', toar fein SDtar* 
fd&att ba? 
äamtnetbiener« 35er gnäbtge §err fifeen oben am 
10 «iß&arotifdfj, 

$erbtnanb* £)er gnäbige §err fott im Flamen ber 

ganzen <£>Ötte baf)er lommen» (Äammerbiener <je&t) 



Sttette ©jene 

tJetbiltanb aEetn (bat «rief burd&fließcnb, falb erftarrenb, balb toütenb 

berumftürsenb). 

is @$ tft ntdjt mögltdj! ntdjt nrögftd)! SDicfc ftmmliföe 

£ütte berftedt fein fo teufltföeS §er$. Unb bo$! bodj! 

SBenn atte Sngel herunter fttegen, für tyre Unfd&ulb bürg* 
ten — toenn £immel unb Srbe, toenn ©djöpfung unb 
©djöpfer gufammentröten, für tfjre Unfdjulb bürgten — e$ 

20 tft tyre § a n b. — ©n unerhörter, ungeheurer SBetrug, tote 

84 
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Mc äßenfdfjfjeit ttodj feinen erlebte! — 35 a 6 alfo toar'6, 
toarum ntan ftd(j fo befarrüdfj ber glud&t totberfefcte! — 
SDarum — o ®ott! iefet ertt>ad&' id&, iefct enthüllt ftd& 
mir alle«! 35 a r u m gab man feinen änfpntdj auf meine 
Siebe mit fobiel ^elbenmut auf, unb balb, balb fyittt felbft 5 
mtdfj bie tyimmlifdje ©djminfe betrogen! 

((& ftürat rafc&er burä)6 3tmmer, bann fte&t er toieber naäjbenfenb ftitt.) 

Wiä) fo gang gu ergrünben! — 3ebe$ ftt&ne ®efiil)l, 
jebe leife, fdjttdjterne SBebung gu emribern, jebe feurige 
SBaüung — 2fn ber feinften Unbefd&retbttd&fett eine« fd&toe* 10 
benben Saut« meine ©eele gu faffen — Wä) gu beregnen 
in einer £räne — auf Jeben gtt&en ®tpfel ber Setbenfdfjaft 
mtdf) gu begleiten, mir gu begegnen bor jebem fdfjttrinbeln* 
ben »bfturg — ®ott! ®ott! unb alle« ba« ntd&t« al« 
® r t m a f f e ? — ®rimaffe? — £), toenn bie Süge eine fo 15 
faltbare garbe fytt, tote ging e« gu, bafe ftdfj fein leufel nodf) 
in ba« $immelretd(j tjineinlog? 

35a id£) iljr bie ®efatyr unferer Siebe entbedfte, mit toeldft 
übergeugenber Jttufd&ung erblaßte bie galfdje ba! 9Kit 
toeldf) fiegenber SBürbe fdfjlug fie ben freien §of)n meine« 20 
SSater« gu ©oben, unb in eben bem SSfoßenblicf füllte ba« 
ffieib fid& bod& fd&ulbtg — 2Ba«? ^ielt fie nid&t felbft bie 
Feuerprobe ber SBa^rfait au« — bie |>eud&lerin finft in 
Dfynmad&t. 2Beld)e ©prad&e toirft bu jefet führen, ömp* 
finbung? $hiü) Äofetten finfen in £)frtmad&t SBomit 25 
toirft bu bid& rechtfertigen, Unfd&ulb? — Sludf) 9Wefeen 
finfen in O&nmad&t 

©ie toeifc, toa« fie au« mir gemalt (ai ©ie ^at meine 
gange ©eele gefefm. 2Mn §erg trat beim Straten be« erften 
Äuffe« fid&tbar in meine Slugen — unb fie empfanb nidfjt«? 30 
empfanb bietleid) t nur ben Iriump^ i&rer Äunft? — 2)a 
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ntcin glüdflidfjer Sßabnfinn ben ganzen §immel in U)r $u 
umfoannen mahnte, meine toilbeften 2Bünfd&e fdfjhnegen? 
5Bor meinem ©emiit ftanb fein ©ebanfe, ate bie ©oigfeit 
unb ba$ SKäbdjen — ®ott! ba empfanb fie nid&tS? füllte 
5 ntd)tS, ate tyren Slnfdjlag gelungen? nid)t8, ate ifcre SRci^c 
gefd&meidfjelt? Job unb SRadfje! 9ttd()tS, ate bafj tdf) be* 
trogen fei? 

dritte ©sette 

$er gofmarfdjaK unb fterbtnanb. 

£>ofmarfctyatt an« Zimmer tnptxinb). ©ie baben ben SBunfdfj 
10 bliefen laffen, mein 93efter — 

gerbinanb o>or m binmurmeinb). Sinem ©djurfen ben £ate 
}u bredjen. (8auto äßarfd&alt, biefer ©rief muß 3f)nen bei 
ber ^ßarabe aus ber £afd)e gefallen fein — unb i d) (mit bo«- 

baftem 8ad&en) fear gUUt ©Iltcf UOä) btX gtttber. 

15 £ofmarfd)att. Sie? 

^erbtnanb. Durdf) ben luftigften 3ufaK* SKad&en 
©ie'S mit ber 2lHmad)t aus. 
^ofmarfdjaft. ©ie fetyen, toie id£) erfd&redfe, SBaron. 
^erbinanb. Sefen ©ie! Sefen ©ie! («on tbm toeaae&enb.) 
20 S3in id) aud& fdjon aum £iebf)aber $u fd)led£)t, btetteid)t laff' 
td) mid& befto beffer ate Kuppler an. 

(©ft&renb baß Jener lieft, tritt er jut SBanb unb nimmt atoel $tftolen berunter.) 
^OfmarfC^aO (totrft ben «rief auf ben £ifö unb null fttf babon 
maefcn). 35erflud)t! 

25 gferbtnanb (fübrt ibn om arm jurüd). ©ebulb, lieber SDtor* 
fdjatt. Die Leitungen bünfen midj angenebm. Sti) ttritt 
meinen ginberlobn baben. ($ter aetgt « i&m bu wftoien.) 

^ofmarfdjaft (tritt beftunt jura*). ©ie toerben bernünf* 
tig fein, 93efter. 
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^erWnatlb (mit ftarfer, fd&retfHcfrr ©tlmme). Wltt)V al« gUbiel, 

um einen ©Reimen, hrie bu bift, in jene SBelt $u fdjidten! 

(fix bringt ifon bic eine $iftole auf, aualefcft jie&t er fein @<$nupftud&.) Sftefyttten 

©te! S)iefe« ©dfjnupftudf) ba f äffen ©ie! — 3$ f>ab^ t>on 
ber SBufjleruu s 

£ofmarfd>aff. Über bem ©d&nupftud&? SRafen ©ie? 
SBotyin benfen ©ie? 

fterbinanb. ga& biefe« Snb' an, fag' id&! ©onft ttrirft 
bu ja fef)l fd&ie&en, 9ftemme! — SBie fte gittert, bie ättemme! 
£>u foüteft ®ott banfen, SDtonme, bafe bu $um erftennxal io 
ettoa« in beinen §trnfaften frtegft. (Sofmarfaaa mad?t ft<* auf 
Me »eine.) ©ad^te! 2)afür lüirb gebeten fein, m uber&oit t&« 

unb rieselt bie £ur.) 

$ofmarfd)att* Huf bem ,3tmmer, Saron? 

fterbinanb, 811« ob fidf) mit bir ein ®ang bor ben SBatt 15 
toerlo&nte? — ©d&afe, fo fnaßf« befto lauter, unb ba« ift 
ja bod& tootjl ba« er fte ©eräufefj, ba« bu in ber SBelt 
mad&ft. ©df)lag an! 

$ofmarftfyafl ctotf^t m bie ©am). Unb ©ie motten 3^r 
foftbare« geben fo au«fefeen, junger, tyoffnung«botter SWann? 20 

Setbtnanb. ©dfjlag an, fag' idf), 3$ tytbt ntd&t« metyr 
in biefer SBelt $u tun, 

$ofmarftfyalL Jlber id& befto me^r, mein Sltterbor* 
treffUd&fter. 

fterbinanb. 2) u , ©urfd&e? 2Ba«, b u ? — 2)er 5Kot* 2$ 
nagel $u fein, mo bie 2R e n f d& e n fid& rar madjen? 3n 
einem 2Iugenblidt fiebenmal fur$ unb fiebenmal lang 
gu toerben, toie ber ©dornet terling an ber 9tabel? @in 
9?egifter $u führen über bie ©tufjlgttnge beine« §errn unb 
ber 9Kietgaul feine« SBifce« ju fein? (Sbtn fo gut, id& 30 
fü&re bidf) toie irgenb ein feltene« SWurmeltier mit mir. 
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2Bte ein jafjmer Stffe foKft bu $um ©efyeul her 33erbammten 
tanjen, apportteren unb aufioarten unb mit beuten ^öfifd^cn 
fünften bie ehrige 9Ser$toeiflung beluftigen. 
gafmarfcfyaft. SßaS ©ie befehlen, £err! hrie ©ie be* 

S lieben — Sftur bie ^iftolen toeg! 

grerbhtattb. SBie er bafte&t, ber ©djmeraenäfo&n! — 
Saftest, bem (elften ©dfjöpfungStag $um ©d&tmpfe! 313 
toenn i&n ein Ittbinger 33ud$änbler bem Süllmäd&tigen 
nadfjgebrudft fyitte! — ©dfjabe nur, eitrig fd^abe für bie 

xo Un^e ©e&irn, bie fo fd^led^t in biefem unbanfbaren ©dfjäbel 
ttmdfjert. 2)tefe einzige Unje fy&ttt bem Fabian nod& Doli* 
enb$ jum SWenfd^en geholfen, ba fie jefet nur einen 93rud& 
bon SSernunft mad&t — Unb mit biefem tyr £er$ $u 
teilen? — Ungeheuer! Unberanttoortlidf)! — Sinem Äerl, 

is mef)r gemad&t, bon ©ünben ju enttoö&nen, ate baju an$u* 
reiben» 

gofmarfgaO* O! ©ott fei etoig 3)anf! @r ttrirb 
hrifeig. 
Sferbhtattb. 3fdEj ttriK tyn gelten laffen* 2)ie lolerang, 

20 bie ber 9faupe fd&ont, foH auä) biefem ju gute fommen. 
SDton begegnet ifrn, surft ettoa bie 2tö)fel, bettmnbert biet 
leidet ttodfj bie fluge SBirtfdfjaft be$ £tmmel$, ber audlj mit 
Irebern unb SSobenfafc nodf) Kreaturen fpeift; ber bem 9fo* 
ben am £od&geridfjt unb einem Höfling im ©flamme ber 

25 SRajeftäten ben £tfdj bedft. — Rietet erftaunt man nod& 
über bie große $oli$ei ber SSorfid&t, bie audf) in ber ©ctftcr* 
toelt ityre 93linbfd£)letd()en unb Taranteln $ur 2tu$fufyr be$ 
©ift$ befolbet — aber (inbem feine ©ut m erneuert) an meine 
Slume foH mir ba$ Ungegiefer ntd&t frtedEjen, ober tdfj hriH 

30 e$ (ben SWarftfatt faffenb unb unfanft fterumföttttetnb) fo Unb fo Uttb 

torieber fo burd&emanber quetfdfjen. 



6 brürfc ab, ober befenne! — 4. HCl. 
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«Oofmarfctyatt (für r«* tfnfeufeenb). O mein ©ott! SBcr 
liier toeg toäre! £unbert 2Mlen bon l)ier im öteätre gu 
$ari$, nur bei biefem ntd£)t! 

^erbinanb. SBube! SBcnn fic ntdjt rein me&r ift? 
93ube! SBenn bu g e n o f f e ft , too idf) anbetete? 5 
(toütenber) © d) tu e l g t e ft, too tdj einen ©ott midj füllte! 

(Wfttt<& fd^koeifit er, barauf furtftertttf.) 35ir toätt bcffcr, 93ube, 

bu flöfjeft ber £ölle $u, atö ba& bir mein &oxn im §immel 
begegnete! — 2Bie toeit famft bu mit bem 9Jtöbdjen? SBc* 
fenne! 10 

£ofmarfcf>att. Saffen ©ie mid> los, 3$ toilt alles 
berraten. 

Sferbhtattb. Ol e$ muß reigenber fein, mit biefem 
Sfläbdjen gu b u 1) 1 e n, als mit anbern nod) fo \)\mm* 
Hfd£) $u fdfjtoörmen. — SBoßte fie auSfdjtoetfen, 15 
toollte fie, fie fönnte ben SBert ber ©eele herunter* 
bringen unb bie Jugenb mit ber SBoHuft berfälfdjen. 

(S>em SRarfd&aa bie Wftole auf« $era brutfenb.) SBtC tDCÜ famft bu 

mit tyr? 3$ brüdfe ab, ober befenne! 

^ofmarftfjatt. @s ift nid)t$ — ift ja alle« nidjtS. 20 
£aben ©ie nur eine Sttinute ©ebulb. ©ie finb ja be* 
trogen. — 

gferbinanb. Unb baran mafynft bu mid), 93öfetoid(jt? 
— 3Bie toeit famft bu mit tyr? Du bift be$ lobe«, ober 
befenne! 25 

$0fmarfd)aft. Mon Dieu! SD?ein®ott! 3<f) fpred&e 
ja — fo työren ©ie bodlj nur — 3tyr SBater — 3f)r eigener, 
leiblicher SSater — 

^erbinanb (artmmiaer). §at feine Softer an bid) Der* 
fuppelt? Unb toie tt>cit famft bu mit ifjr? 3$ ermorbe 30 
bidf), ober befenne! 
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$flfmarfd)aft. ©ie rafen. ©te §ören nid&t. 3d& fat) 
fie nie. 3d& fcnnc fie nidf)t 3d& toeife gar nid&t$ bon 
tyr. 

Serbtnanb aurudtretenb). 3)u fa^ft ftc nie? Äennft fie 

s ntdfjt? Sßeifjt gar ntd&ts bon tf)r? — 2)ie Wütrin ift 

öerloren um betnettotllen; bu leugneft fie breimal in 

einem Sltem tyintoeg? — gort, fd&ledjter $erl! «Er aibt 

i&m mit ber $iftole einen Streif unb ftö&t t&n au« bem Zimmer.) %ÜX 

beineägleidfjen ift fein ^ßufoer erfunben! 



Sterte Sjene 

io tSretbittaitb (nad& einem langen ©tittfc&toelgen, toorin feine ^üge einen fd&retflic&en 

©ebanfen enttoideln). 

SSerloren! 3a, Unglttdffelige! — 3$ bin e». £)u 
bift e$ audf). 3a, bei bem großen ®ott! SBenn idf) ber* 
loren bin, bift bu e$ aud)! — 9?id&ter ber SBcIt! gobre 

is fie mir nid&t abl £)a$ äföibd&en ift mein. 3d(j trat bir 
beine gange SBelt für ba$ 9)?äbd&en ab, &abe SSergtdjt getan 
auf beine gange fyerrlid&e Schöpfung. Saß mir ba$ ättäb* 
djen. — 9Wd)ter ber SBelt! ©ort toinfefo Millionen ©ee* 
len nad& bir — borten fefjre baä 2htg' beine« (SrbarmenS 

20 — 9Ki$ laß allein mad&en, SRidjter ber SBelt! (3nbem « wre*. 
w Me $*nbe faltet.) ©ollte ber retdje, bermögenbe ©d&öpfer 
mit einer ©eele geigen, bie nod& bagu bie fdf)led)tefte feiner 
©d^öpfung ift? — 2)a$ äftttbd&en ift mein! 3* einft tyr 
®ott, iefet it)r £eufel! 

25 (Die Hugen grafj in einen SBtnfcl gefeorfen.) 

Sine (Stoigfeit mit if)r auf ein 9?ab ber SSerbammnte 
geflößten — Slugen in äugen hmrgelnb — §aare gu S3erge 
fte^enb gegen §aare — 2lud) unfer ^ofyfeä SBimmern in 
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ein« gefdjmolaen — Unb jefet gu hrieber&olen meine ,3ärt* 
Kdjfeiten, unb jefct tyr boraufingen tyre ©djtoüre — ®ott! 
®ott! Die Vermittlung tft fürchterlich — aber etotg! (er 

toitt fönen ftinau«. 2)er $rafibent tritt ftereliu) 



fünfte ©jene 

$er $rftfibettt unb &erbinanb. 5 

gferbinanb auruettretenb). £)! — 2Mn SJater! 

*ßräftbent. ©e&r gut, bag mir uns finben, mein ©o&n. 
3$ fomme, bir ettoa« angenehme« $u berfttnbigen unb 
ettoaS, lieber ©otyn, ba$ bid) gang gettrife überrafdjen hrirb. 
Sßotten toir uns fefeen? 10 

^etbtnanb (fle&t l&n lange 3elt ftarr an). 9ftein SSttter! (2Wtt 
ftftrfarer «etoegunß ju l&m ge&enb unb feine $anb faffenb.) 9J?Ctn SSttter! 
(@äne Sanb fttffenb, »or ifon nieberfaüenb.) D mein 33ater! 

SßrÄftbeni. SBa« ift bir, mein ©o&n? ©tefc auf. 
Deine £anb brennt unb gittert. 15 

t$etbbtanb (mit »über, feuriger Cmtfinbung). 9Ser$etl)Ung für 

meinen Unbanf, mein SBater! 3$ bin ein bertoorfener 
Sftenfdj. 3$ tyabe 3f)re ®üte mifcfannt. ©ie meinten e$ 
mit mir fo bäterlidj — £>! ©ie Ratten eine toeiäfagenbe 
©eele — Jefet ift'S $u fpftt — 93er$eil)ung! 33er$etyung! 20 
3ftren ©egen, mein SSater! 

Jßräfibent (beu^it eine föutbiofe amene). ©tety auf, mein 
©ofrt! »efinne btdj, bafj bu mir Stötfet fpridtft 

fterbmanb. Diefe SDWHerin, mein SSater! — O, ©ie 
Fennen ben SKenfdjen — 3töre 2But toar bamate fo geredet, 25 
fo ebel, fo bäterlidj toarm — nur berfe&lte ber toarme 
SSatereifer be« SBege« — Diefe 2KiHerin! 
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$räjtbent. 3Jiartrc mtd& ntd&t, mein ©obn. 3$ ber* 
fluche meine §ärte! 3<b bin gefommen, bir abzubitten. 

gferbirianb. abbitten an mir! — SBerfludfjen an 
mir! — $1)xt 2Wi6bißißunö toar SBei«^eit. 3bte §ärte 
5 mar l)immüfd£)e$ äßitleib. Sttefe SDttHerin, SSater — 

«ßrftftbent. 3ft ein ebleS, ein liebe« 2Wäbdjen. — 3$ 
toiberrufe meinen übereilten 33erba$t. ©ie ^at meine j 

SUbtung ertoorben. i 

gxrbmanb (fpringt «füttert auf). 2Ba$? aud& ©ie? — ' 

io SSater! audfj ©ie? — Unb nid&t toabr, mein SBater, ein ®e* , 

fc^öpf hrie bie Unfd&utb? — Unb e$ ift fo menfd&ii4 biefe* j 

SWäbdfjen gu lieben! 

$räfibent. ©age fo: SS ift ein SBerbred&en, e$ nid&t gu 
lieben, 
is SferMnanb. Unerbört! Ungebeuer! — Unb ©ie flauen 
ja boeb fonft bie ^eqen fo burdfj! ©aben ©ie nodf) bagu 
mit äugen be$ §affe$! — §eu<belet obne SBcifpicI! — 
Diefe äRiUerin, »ater — 

5ßrftfibent. 3ft e« toert, meine £odjter au fein. 3$ 
20 rechne ibre £ugenb für Slbnen unb ibre ©d&önbeit für ®olb. 
SReine ®runbfäfee toeid&en beiner Siebe — fie fei bein! 

$erbittanb (ftttrjt fttr*tertt<* au« bem 3tmmer). 3)a$ fehlte 

noeb! — geben ©ie toobl, mein SSater. (ab.) 

SßtÄfibent (ibm nacbGebenb). «leib! Sleib! SBobin ftürmft 

25 bU? (8b.) 
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Seifte ©jettc 

(gilt fe^r prttdjtißer ©aal bei her Sab)) 

ßabtj unb <5opt)ie treten bereUu 

Satoj, Sfifo fal)ft bu fie? SBtrb ftc fommen? 

@apl)ie, $)iefen Stugenblid . ©ie mar nod& im §auS* 
getoanb unb toottte fidfj nur in ber ®efdf)ttrinbigfett um* s 
flcibcn. 

Sabty. ©age mir nichts toon tyr — ©title — toie eine 
SBerbredjerin gittre iä), bie ©lüdflid&e $u feigen, bie mit met* 
nem §ergen fo fdf)redtttd() $armonifd& fitylt. — Unb toie nafjm 
fie ftdf) bei ber Ginlabung? 10 

So^te. ©te festen beftttrgt, ttmrbe nad&benfenb, faf) 
midfj mit großen äugen an unb fd&toteg, 3$ fjatte mid& 
fd&on auf ifyre Sluäflüdfjte borbereitet, ate fie mit einem 33lidf, 
ber mtdf) gang überrafdfjte, $ur 2lnth>ort gab: „3tyre J)ame 
befiehlt mir, h>a8 id£) morgen erbitten tooKte." 15 

Sabij (Stift unru^fl). Saß midEj, ©opf)ie, Seflage mid&, 3$ 
muß erröten, tomn fie nur ba$ getoö&nlid&e SQBcib ift, unb 
tottia fie metyr ift, besagen, 

Sophie, aber, SRitablj — baS ift bie Saune ntd&t, eine 
9?ebenbuf)lerin $u empfangen, (grinnern ©ie fidfj, tt>er ©ie 20 
ftnb, JRufen ©ie 3^re ©eburt, 3^ren 9?ang, 3&re 9Wadf)t 
gu £üfe. (Sin ftofeereS §er$ muß bie ftolge $ra<$t 3&re$ 
änblidte ergeben. 

Sab^ (aerftmit). 2Ba« fd&toafet bie Närrin ba? 

Sophie (bo«wt). Ober e$ ift biettetd&t <3ufatt, baß eben 25 
fceute bie foftbarften brillanten an 3^nen büfeen? äitfafl, 
baß eben f)eute ber reicfjfte ©toff ©ie befleiben muß — baß 
3tyre änttdfjambre bon ^eibudten unb ^Jagen toimmett unb 
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ba8 SBürßermäbd&en im fürftlid^ftcn ©aal 3tyre$ $afofte$ 

ertoartet toirb? 
2abt) (auf unb ab »ou (Erbitterung). 2?erhriinfd)t! Unerträöltdfj ! 

35afe SBeiber für 3Betberfd&mäd&en fold&e SudjSaußen fcaben! 
5 Hber toie tief, toie tief mujs id£) fd&on gefunfen fein, 

bafe eine foldEje Äreatur mid£) ergrünbet! 
@in Sammerbiener (tritt <mo. äßamfeß SKitlerin — 
£abl) (au ©oMen). §mtoeg, bu! Sntferne btdj! (s>n>knb, 

ba biefe noä) aaubert.) ^Ultoeß! $d) bcfC^F e$! (©opbte gebt ab, 
10 gabt; mad&t einen ©ang buräj ben ©aal.) ©Ut! 9?ed&t (JUt, bajj 

idE) in Sßaflung fam* $<$ bin, hrie idf) toünfdfjte. C3um «am- 

merbiener.) 2)te 3ßantfeH maß ^ereintreten. (Äammerblener gebt 
<5le toirft fiä) In ben ©ofa unb nimmt eine toornebm*nac&lftfftge Sage an.) 



Siebente ©jene 

fiuife SRiKer in tritt fd&üd&tern berein unb bleibt in einer großen (Entfernung toon ber 
15 Sabto fteben; 2abi> bat ibr ben dürfen jugetoanbt unb betradjtet fte eine 

3eitlang aufmerffam in bem gegenüberftefcnben ©piegeL 

(9tad) einer $aufe.) 

Suife. ©nftbige grau, id& ertoarte 3^re 93efef)le, 

Sftbt) (brebt fid) nad) Sulfen um unb nlcft nur tbtn mit bem Äopf, fremb 
20 unb aurüdfgejogen). Jlfyt! 3ft ©ie l)icr? — Ofrte ,3^tfd 

bie 3WamfeK — eine gettriffe — toie nennt man ©ie bodj? 

Strife (ettwi« emtfinbtta)). Sftifter nennt fidj mein SBater, 
unb 3ftro ©naben f d) i d t e n nad£) feiner Jod&ter. 

Sabl). 9?ed(jt! Stecht! id& entfinne midf) — bie arme 

25 ©eigerätod&ter, toobon neulid) bie Siebe toar. mau ein« $aufe 

»or fi*.) ©ef)r intereffant, unb bod& feine ©dfjönfyett — («out 

au suifen.) £rete ©ie näfyer, mein $inb. («Heber *or fi$.) 

äugen, bie ftdf) im SBeinen übten — »ie lieb' td& fie, 
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btefe äugen! (©teberum teut.) 9?ur nä^er — nur ganj na&\ 
— ©utc« $inb, td& glaube, bu f ü r ä) t e ft miety! 

Slttfe (gw&, mit entftfiebnem Eon). -»Mn, ättifabty. 3$ *>er* 

ad)te ba« Urteil ber 2)?enge. 

Sabl) (für n*). ©ie$ bo<$! — unb biefen Srofefopf tjat 5 
fte bon i \) m. (?aut.) 9)?an fyat ©ie mir empfohlen, SDtam* 
feil, ©ie folt h>a« gelernt fjaben unb fonft aud) gu leben 
toiffen. — 9hm ja, id& hrilP« glauben — audfj näf)m' tdf) 
bie gan^e Sßelt nid&t, einen fo toarmen gürfpredfjer Sügen 
gu [trafen. 10 

Sutfe. £>odf) fenn' idfj niemanb, SJHlabty, ber fidfj SWü^c 
gäbe, mir eine Patronin ju fud&en. 

Sabty feefd&raubt). Sftüfie um bie Klientin, ober Patronin? 

Sutfe. 35a« ift mir gu f)od&, gnöbige grau. 

Sabty. 2Ref)r ©Reimerei, als biefe offene Silbung ber* 15 
muten töfet! Suife nennt ©ie fidf)? Unb tote jung, toenn 
man fragen barf ? 

Sutfe. ©edfee^n gemefen. 

Sabt) (fte^t tafd& out). 9hm iff S heraus! ©edfoe^en 3afjre! 
£)er erfte ^uls biefer Seibenfd&aft! — Sluf bem unberührten 20 
Älabier ber erfte eintoetyenbe ©ilberton! — SWdEjtS ift ber* 
fttfjrenber. — ©efe' bid£), idfj bin bir gut, liebe« SKäbdfjen. — 
Unb audfj er liebt gum erftenmal — toaS SBunber, toenn 
fiefj bie ©trafen eine« Morgenrot« finben? (©e*r freunb- 

m unb i&re $anb eratelfenb.) @S bleibt batet, idf) tt)ill beb 25 

®lüdt mad&en, Siebe. — WidjtS, nidfjts als bie füge, frülje 
berfliegenbe Träumerei, (gutfen auf Me ©anae notfenb.) Steine 
©opf)ie heiratet. 35u fotlft if)re ©teile fjaben. — ©edfoeljen 
3af)r! @S fann nid£)t Don 5)auer fein. 

Sutfe (»st t&r e^rerbtettfl bie ^onb). 34 banfe fitr biefe 30 
©nabe, ütttlabty, als to e n n id& fte annehmen bürfte. 
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Sabl) (in (Entlüftung aurürffaflenb). SDtol fc^C btC ßtofec J)amc! 

©onft toiffcn ftdj Jungfern 3 f) t c r ^crfunft nod) glütf = 
ttd), toenn fic ^errfdjaften finben* — SBo tt>tK bcnn © t c 
hinaus, meine Äoftbare? ©inb biefe ginget gut arbeit 
s gu nieblidj? 3ft e$ 3tyr bifedjen ©efidjt, toorauf ©ie fo 
trofetg tut? 

Swfe* 9ftein ©eficfyt, gnftbige grau, gehört mir fo 
toenig, ate meine §erfunft. 

Sab*). Ober glaubt ©ie totelleid)t, ba8 toerbe nimmer 
io ein Snbe nehmen? — 2lrme$ ®efd)öpf, toer bir baS in ben 
$opf fefcte — mag er fein, h)er er hriH — er bat eud) beibe 
3um beften gehabt. £)iefe SBangen finb nidfot im geuer 
bergolbet SBaS bir bein ©piegel für maffto unb ehrig Der* 
fauft, ift nur ein bttnner, angeflogener ©olbföaum, ber 
is beinern Hnbeter über fur$ ober lang in ber £anb bleiben 
muß. — 2Ba$ toerben h)ir bann madjen? 

ßuife* 35en SKnbeter bebauern, SRilabty, ber einen 
Demant laufte, toeü er in ®olb fdjten gefaßt $u 
fein» 

20 2abt) (ofote barauf «ftten au toottoi). (Sin ffll&bfym fcOU ^VCXl 

Sauren fyat immer stoet ©piegel pgleidj, ben toabren 
unb Ujren Setounberer. — 35ie gefällige ©efdfjmeibigfeit beS 
lefetern ma$t bie raube Offenl)ergigfeit be$ erftern hrieber 
gut, S)er eine rügt eine fjüfelid&e Blatternarbe. SBeit ge* 

25 feflft, fagt ber anbere, es ift ein ©rubren ber ©ra^ien. 3tö* 
guten Äinber glaubt Jenem nur, toa$ eudj biefer 
gefagt §at, büpft bon einem $um anbem, bis iljr $ulefct 

bie SluSfagen beiber bertoedjfelt. SBarum begafft ©ie 

midf) fo? 

30 Cutfe. Bergeisen ©ie, gnäbige grau — id& toar fo* 
eben im Begriff, biefen prächtig blitjenben Shibin ju betoei* 
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neu, bcr e$ nid^t toiffen mufe, ba& feine SBefifeerin fo fd^arf 
toiber ©tetfett eifert. 

Sabty (mötenb). deinen ©eitenfprung, ?ofe! — Sßenn 
e* mdjt bie ^romeffen 3tyrer ©eftalt finb, foaS in ber SBelt 
Wnnte ©ie abgalten, einen ©tanb gu ertoöfylen, ber ber 5 
eingige ift, h>o ©te SDtanieren unb SBelt lernen fann, ber 
einzige ift, ft>o ©ie fid& 3tyrer bürgerlid&en SSorurteile ent* 
lebigen fann? 

Suife, Sludf) meiner bürgerftd&en Unfd&ulb, äßilabty? 

2abl). Sttppifdfjer ©nttmrf! 2)er auägelaffenfte SBube io 
tft gu bergagt, uns ettoaä 93efdf)impfenbe$ gugumuten, toenn 
toir il)tn nidjjt felbft ermnntemb entgegenge&n, £ti$t ©ie / 
toer ©ie tft* ©ebe ©ie fidj (S&re unb SBttrbe, unb id£) 
fage 3ftrer Sugenb für alle SSerfud&ung gut. 

Sutfe. (grlauben ©ie, gnäbige grau, bafe iä) mtd& unter* 15 
ftefje, baran gu gtoeifeln* 2)te ^ßaläfte gehriffer Tanten 
finb oft bie greiftätten ber fredtften @rgö^Iid^feit. 3Ber 
fottte ber locfyter be$ armen ©etgerä ben §elbenmut gu* 
trauen, ben £elbenmut, mitten in bie ^ßeft ft<fj gu toerfen, 
unb boü) babei bor ber Vergiftung gu fcfymbern? 2Ber 20 
foKte fidfj träumen Iaffen, bafe Sabty 9fttlforb tyrem ©etoiffen 
einen etoigen ©forpion fyrfte, bag fie ©elbfummen auftoenbe, 
um ben SBorteil gu fyaben, jeben äugenblidf fdfjamrot gu 
toerben? — 3<f) bin offenfjergtg, gnäbige grau* — SBürbe 
©ie mein Slnbltcl ergötzen, toenn ©ie einem Vergnügen 25 
entgegengingen? SBürben ©ie i^n ertragen, toenn ©ie 

gurüdffämen? O beffer, beffer, ©ie Iaffen §immel$* 

ftrtd&e un$ trennen — ©ie Iaffen SWeere ghrifd&en un$ fliegen! 
— ©ef)en ©ie fidf) toof)l für, 9fttlabtj! — ©tunben ber 
Sttüdfjtern&eit, Slugenbüdfe ber Srfd&öpfung f önnten 30 
fid& melben — ©d&Iangen ber SReue fönnten $j$xm SBufen 
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anfallen, unb nun — toeld&e goltcr für ©ie, im ®efid(jt 
3f)re« SHenftmäbd&en« bie fettere 9?u&e ju lefen, 
toomtt bie Unfdfjulb ein reine« £er$ $u belohnen pflegt. (@te 
tritt einen ©«ritt jurüdf.) Sftodfj einmal, gnübige ^xccal 3$ 
s bitte fefjr um Vergebung. 

£ßbt) (in (jrofeer innrer &ett>eguna &erumae&enb). Unerträglich, 

bafc fie mir ba« fagt! Unerträglid&er, ba« fie redjt fydl 

C3u Suifen tretenb unb iftr ftarr in bie äugen feftenb.) äßäbd&en, bu fotrft 

mtd(j ntd^t überüften. ©o toarm fpred&en 9ft e i n u n * 

10 g e n nid)t. , hinter biefen SWajimen lauert ein feurigere« 

3ntereffe, ba« bir meine 35ienfte befonber« abfdfjeulid& 

malt — ba« bein ©cfpräd^ fo er&ifete — ba« vfy (bwfenb) 

entbeden mufe. 

Suife («eiaffen unb ebeo. Unb to e n n ©ie e« nun tut* 

is bedften? Unb man 3tyr beräd&tlid&er gerfenftofe ben 

beleibigten SBurm a.iftoedfte, bem fein ©Töpfer gegen 

2fttf$anblung nod& einen ©tad&el gab? — 3dj fürd&te 3tyre 

SRad&e nid&t, ?abty. — £)ie arme ©ünberin auf bem berüdfc 

tigten £enferftuf)l lad&t aum Sßeltuntergang. — 2Mn 

20 @lenb ift fo Ijodfj geftiegen, baß felbft Slufridfjttgfeit e« nidfjt 

me^r ÖergrÖfeem fann. (9M einer $aufe, fefr ernftbaft) ©ie 

tüoßen mtd& au« bem ©taub meiner §erfunft reißen. $d) 
toiH fie md&t aergltebern, biefe berbädfjtige ©nabe. $d) 
totH nur fragen, toa« 9fttlabp betoegen fonnte, mtdfj für bie 

25 £örin su galten, bie über üjre §erfunft errötet? 3Ba« fie 
bered&tigen fonnte, fid& pr ©d&öpferin meine« ®lüdt« auf* 
gutoerfen, etye fie nod) tonnte, ob id) mein ©lüdf audfj bon 
ityren §änben empfangen tooHe? — 3$ fyrtte meinen 
etoigen Slnfprudfj auf bie greuben ber SBelt gerriffen. 3dj 

30 fyattt bem ©lüdt feine Übereilung bergeben — toarum mafc* 
nen ©ie mtd(j auf« neu' an biefelbe? — 2Benn felbft bie ©ott* 
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f)dt bem 93ltdf ber Srfd&affenen tfjre ©trafen berbtrgt, baß 
ntd&t üjr obcrftcr ©erapb bor feiner SSerfinfterung gurüdf* 
fd&aure — toarum tooKen SWenfdfjen fo graufam*barmf)erätg 
fein? — SBte fommt e$, 9Kilabl>, ba8 3ty* gepriefene« 
©lud ba$ (Slenb fo gern um Sfteib unb SBetounbe* 5 
rung anbettelt? — £at 3töre SBonne bie SBerjtoeiflung fo 
nötig gur gölte? — O liebet! fo gönnen ©te mir bodj eine 
SBlinbfyett, bte midj allein nod& mit meinem barbarifd&en 
?o3 berföfrit— güf)lt ftd& bodf) ba3 3nfeft in einem tropfen 
SBafferS fo feltg, als toär' es ein £immelreid(j, fo fro^ unb io 
fo feiig, bis man i^m bon einem SBeltmeer er$ttf)lt, toorin 

glotten unb 3Balfifd&e fpielen! aber glüdt* 

1 i d(j tootlen ©ie midj ja toiffen? ma<s einer $aufe pvnm m 

8abu fclntretenb unb mit überraföung fie fragenb:) ©inb © i t glüdt« 
Ild^, aWÜabi)? (Siefe berlttfct fie fönett unb betroffen, Sulfe folgt ibr unb 15 
bält ib> ble $anb bor ben »ufen.) §at btefeS $er£ aud) btC fo* 

d&enbe ©eftalt 3tyre$ ©tanbeS? Unb toenn toir jel^t ©ruft 
gegen SBruft unb ©d&idffal gegen ©d&idffal auätoed&feln foH* 
ttn — unb toenn td& in finblid&er Unfd&ulb — unb toenn id& 
auf 3b* ©etoiffen — unb toenn tdfj als meine 9Kutter ©ie 20 
fragte — toürben ©ie mir toofjl $u bem laufte raten? 

Sab*) (beftifl betoegt in ben ©ofa fWb loerfenb). Unerhört! Un* 

begreiflich «ein, 2»ttbd&en! «ein! ©iefe ©röfce &aft 
bu nidfjt auf bie SBelt gebraut, unb für einen 85 a t e r ift 
fie 311 iugenblid(j, ?üge mir nid&t 3$ ^)öre einen a n* 25 
bem ?ebrer — 

Suife (fein unb Werf Ibr in bie «uaen febaib). S$ foHte Ttild) 

bod() tounbem, SWilabty, toenn ©ie iefct erft auf biefen 
Sefjrer fielen, unb bodf) bor bin fd&on eine Äonbition 
für midf) toufetett 30 

£abl) (forinat auf). @S ift nid&t auSpbölten! — $a benn! 
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toetl id) btr bod? nic^t enttoifd&en fann. 3$ tarn' ibn — 
toeife aKe$ — toeife mebr, ate tdj totffen mag! routa* m 

fie tirne, barauf mit einer ^eftfeteit, Me naft unb na$ W« beinahe jum £oben 

fteiÄt) aber toag' e$, UnglüdRid^e — toaß' e$, tbn jcfet nod) 

s gu lieben, ober bon ibm geliebt $u toerben — 2Ba$ fage id&? 
— SBag' e$, an ibn gu beuten, ober einer bon feinen 
©ebanfen $u fein — 3$ bin nt ä d& t i g , UnglttdtUd(je — 
fürd&terlid& — ©o toabr ©ott lebt! bu bift Der* 
loren! 

10 Suife (ftanbtwft). O^ine Rettung, SKilablj, fobalb ©ie i^n 
abringen, bafe er ©ie lieben mufe* 

£abl). 3$ berftetye btdfj — aber er f oll midfj nid&t 
lieben! 3$ hrill über biefe fdfjimpflid&e Seibenfd&aft fiegen, 
mein £era unterbrüden unb ba« beinige germalmen. — 

is Reifen unb Slbgrünbe hrill id& atoifdjen eudfj toerfen; eine 
gurie toill id& mitten burd& euren §unmel gefjn; mein 9?ame 
foK eure Äüffe, hrie ein ©cfpcnft SJerbred&er, auSeinanber 
fdfjeudfjen; beine junge bltibenbe ©eftalt unter feiner Um* 
armung toelf, brie eine 9ftumie, $ufammenfaKen. — 3df> 

20 fann nidfjt mit ibm glttdflidfj toerben — aber b u foßft e« 
audfj nidfjt toerben — SBiffe ba8, (Slettbe! ©eligfeit jer* 
ftören ift aud) ©eligfeit. 

2wfe. @ine ©eligfeit, um bie man ©ie fd&on gebradfjt 
bat, SWilabij. ?äftern ©ie 3b* eigene* §era nid&t. ©ie 

25 finb ntdfjt fäbig, baä ausüben, toaä ©ie fo brobenb auf 
midfj bcrabfd^lüören* ©ie finb nidfjt fä^ig, ein ©efd&öpf au 
quälen, ba8 Sfyntn nidfjts guleibe getan, ate bafe e« emp* 
funben fyd brie ©ie — aber tdj liebe ©ie um biefer 
SBattung hrillen, SKilabb. 

30 2abl) (bic m Jett gcfa&t ^t). 2Bo bin idfj? 2Bo mar td)? 
2Ba8 tyiV id(j merfen laffen — SBen fyxV tdj'3 merfen 
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laffen? — O Suife, eble, große, göttliche ©eele! SBergib'S 
einer SRafenben — 3$ toil! bir fein £aar frttnfen, mein 
f inb. 3Bünfd&e! gobre! 3$ tüiü btd& auf ben £änben 
tragen, beine greunbin, beine ©d&toefter tüitt td& fein* — 

5)U Mft arm — ©tef)! («Iniae »rittanten beruntenwbmenb.) 3$ 5 

toiH biefen ©d&mudf berfaufen — meine ©arberobe, ^ßferb 
unb SBagen berfaufen — b e i n fei alles, aber entfag' tym! 
Suife (tritt jurttef »oit «efrembunfl). ©pottet fte einer 33er* 
ätoeifelnben, ober follte fie an ber barbarifdfjen £at im 
Srnft feinen Slnteil gehabt fyäbtn? — £a! ©o fönnf io 
iä) mir ia nod& ben ©dfjeut einer £elbin geben unb meine 
Ofjnmadjt $u einem SSerbienft aufpufeen, mt ftett dne «wie 

gebanfatvott, bann tritt fie nü&et jur Sab», fafet i&re #anb unb fie&t fte ftarr 

unb bebentenb an.) Stemmen ©ie tyn benn tyin, SDKlabty ! — 
g r e i to i 11 i g tref tdfj Sfyntn ab ben 2)?ann, ben man 15 
mit £afen ber §ölte bon meinem blutenben bergen riß, 

SBicOctd&t hriffen ©ie es felbft nid&t, 2fltlabp, aber 

© i e tyaben ben Fimmel gtoeier Siebenben gefdfjleift, bon* 
einanber geirrt atoet bergen, bie ® 1 1 aneinanber banb; 
äerfd&mettert ein ®efd(jöpf, ba8 tym na^c ging tote ©ie, 20 
ba8 er $ur greube fd&uf tote ©ie, ba$ if)n geprtefen t)at 
toie ©ie, unb ityn nun nimmermehr preifen totrb. — Sabp! 
3n8 Dtyr be$ Sltttöiffenbcn fd&reit audfj ber lefete Ärampf be$ 
gertretenen 2Burm8 — e$ hrirb üym ntdjt gleidfjgülttg fein, 
toenn man ©eelen in feinen £änben morbet! 3?efet ift er 25 
3 & n e n ! 3efct, üDHlabty, nehmen ©ie tyn #n! kennen 
©ie in feine arme! Steißen ©ie ifjn gum Stltar — 9hxr 
bergeffen ©ie nidfjt, baß sttrifdfjen 3&ren SBrautfuß baS ® e * 
fpenft einer ©elbftmörberin ftürgen hrirb — 
®ott hrirb barmliergig fein — 3$ fann mir nidfjt attber« 30 
Reifen! (®u fturjt tinau«.) 
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8d)te Sjene 

fiabty allein (fie&t erfd&ttttert unb aufeer ft<$, ben ftarren SBltcf na<$ ber Jure gerietet, 
burefc toelc&e bie MUerin toeggeeilt; enblkft erfragt fie au* i&rer $etftubung). 

SßietoarbaS? SBie gefdjafc mir? 3Ba3 foradj bic Un* 
glttdflidje? — 9lod), o £tmmel! nodj aerretfcen fie mein £)&r, 
s bie fürdfjterltdjen, midj berbammenben SBorte: SRc^mcn 
©iei^nMn! — SB e n , Unglücf feltgc ? £>a$ ©efd&enf 
beineS ©terberödjelnS — ba$ fdjauerbotte SSermädjtniS 
beiner 2$er$tt>eiflung ! ®ott! ®ott! S3in id& f o tief ge= 
funfen — fo pü^lid) bon allen fronen meine« ©toljeS 

10 fyerabgeftürjt, bag id> f)eif#ungrig ertoarte, toaS einer Sett* 
lerin ©rofemüt au« tyrem legten £obeSfampfe mir $uh>er* 
fen toirb? — 9t e ty m e n ©ie i^n ty i n ! unb baS fpridjt 

fie mit einem Jone, begleitet fie mit einem SBlicfe 

£a! Gmilie! bift bu b a r u m über bie ©renken betneä ®e* 

is fdjled&tS toeggefdjritten? üDhifeteft bu b a r u m um ben 
präd&ttgen tarnen be3 großen britifd&en SB e i b e $ buhlen, 
baß ba$ prafylenbe ©ebäube beiner S % r e neben ber tytyeren 
Jugenb einer beraafjrloften SSürgerbirne berfinfen fott? 
— ftetn, ftoi$e Unglüdlid&e! ftein! — »efdjttmen 

20 fö&t ftd) Smilie SKilforb — bodj befd) impfen nie! 
%wä) i dj fyabe Äraft, $u entfagen. 

(2JHt maieflüttfd&en ©dritten auf unb trieb«.) 

SBerfried&e bid) iefet, toeid&eS, leibenbe« SBeib! — ga&ret 
l)tn, füfee, golbne Silber ber Siebe — ®roj$mut aHein fei 

25 iefct meine gütyrertn! 35iefe$ liebenbe <ßaar ift Der* 

loren, ober SWilforb muß ifjren Slnfprudj bertiigen unb im 
£>er$en be$ Surften erlöfdjen! mad> einer saufe, ub^ft.) g$ ift 
gefdjeljen! — ®ef)oben ba$ furchtbare £inberni$ — $er* 
brocken äße JBanbe $h>ifdjen mir unb bem £eraog, geriffen 



Sabp. 3n bebte 9rmt Waf' 1$ mi*, luflnib! — 9limm ®t« 

auf, bcint reuige iEudbter Qmilie! — 4. Hft. 8. ©jene. 
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au$ meinem SBufett biefe totttenbe Siebe! 3?n beine 

Slrme toerf' idj midj, Jugenb! — Sßunm fie auf, beine 
reuige £od)ter Smilie! — £a! ttne mir fo toofjl ift! 2Bie 
idj auf einmal fo leidjt, fo gehoben midj fttljle! — ®ro&, 
toie eine fallenbe ©onne, ttrill td) tyeut' bom ®tpfel metner 5 
£of)eit fjerunterfütfen, meine £errltdjfett fterbe mit meiner 
Siebe, unb mdjtä als mein £ e r g begleite midj in biefe 
ftolge SSertoetfung. («ntfd&ioffen mm ^rdbpuit aebenb.) 3etjt 
gletdj muß e$ gefdjefyen — iefct auf ber ©teile, efye bie Steige 
be$ lieben Jünglings ben blutigen $ampf meine« §ergen$ 10 
erneuern. 

(6U fefet fid^ ttieber unb fangt an an fdjrelfat.) 
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Sab*. (Sin jtantmerbiater* ®o)»^ie r b>rnad& ber $ ofmarf cbafl, gulefet ©ebiente. 

ftatrnnerbiener. £ofmarfdjalI bon Äalb fte&en im SBor* 
gimmer mit einem Auftrag bom §ergog. 15 

2abt) (in ber $t* be« ©^reiben«). äfaftaUttteln tOXXb fie, bie 

fttrftlidje Sratytpuppe! gretlidj! ber SinfaH ift audj broHig 
genug, fo eine burdjlaudjtige £irnfdjale auäeinanber gu 
treiben! — ©eine 4?offdjran$en toerben toirbeln — ba$ 
gange Sanb totrb in ®ärung fommen. 20 

Sammerbiener unb @opl)ie. £)er £ofmarfd)att, 9fti* 
lab*) — 

Sab!) (brebt n* um). 28er? 2Ba$? — SDefto beffer! 
S)iefe ©orte öon ®efd)öpfen ift gum ©adttragen auf ber 
SBelt. Sr foH mir toiöfommen fein. 25 

Ädmmetbiener (gebt ab). 

©optjie (önoftn* nftber fommenb). SBenn td& nidjt fttrd&ten 
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müßte, aWtlabty, e$ tttöre SBermeffen&eit — (Sab* f<*reu>t w ö 
fort.) $)ie SDHHerin ftürgte außer fidfj burdfj ben SBorfaal — 
©ie glühen — ©te fpredjen mit fid& felbft. («abo fd&reibt immer 
fort) 3$ erfdfjretfe — 2Ba$ muß gef$el)en fein? 

5 ^Ofmatf^att (tritt bereln, ma$t bem »liefen ber 8ab* taufenb 
$erbeugunaen; ba fte tbn nic^t bemerft, fommt er naber, fteHt ftd) btnter ibren 
©effel, fuc&t ben 3U>fel ib«* ftleibet toeajutrleaen unb brücft einen Äufc barauf, 
mit furd&tfttmem gifpeln). ©erenifftUlUä — 

Sab)) (inbem fle @anb ftreut unb ba« ©efcbrlebene burdjflieet). OTT tt)irb 

io mir fdjtoaraett Unbanf $ur Saft legen* — 3$ mar eine 95er* 
laffene, er Ijat midfj aus bem (Slenb gebogen, — 2lu$ bem 
(Slenb? — äbfdfjeultdfjer Xaufd&I — Zerreiße beine SRedfj* 
nung, SBerfityrer! SWeine etüige ©d&amröte begabt 
fie mit SBud&er. 

15 ^ofmatfd^att (nac&bem er bie ?obij beraebßa) von allen Seiten um« 

oanaen bat). 9Wtlabty fd^einen ettoaS btötrait $u fein — 3$ 
»erbe mir tooljl felbft bie $ül)nl)ett erlauben muffen* 
<@ebr laut.) ©erentffimuS fdjidfen mid), 2)?ilabt} gu fra* 
gen, ob biefen SJbenb SSaujl)alI fein toerbe ober teutfdfje 
20 Äomöbie? 

Sabt) aaa>nb aufftebenb). (Sind bon beiben, mein (Sngel — 

Unterbeffen bringen ©ie Syrern §er$og biefe Äarte sunt 

$)effert! (®eaen ©oöbien.) 2)u, ©optyte, beftetylft, baß man 

anfpannen foll, unb rufft meine gange ©arberobe in biefen 

25 ©aal aufammen. 

Sophie ( ebt ab t>oa »ejtarauna). £) Rummel! SBaS a&n* 
btt mir! 3Ba$ nrirb ba$ nodj toerben? 

«g>ofmarfd)att. ©ie finb echauffiert, meine ©nftbige? 

Sabl). Um fo toeniger toirb l)ier gelogen fein — §urra, 
30 £err §ofmarfdjall! @3 nrirb eine ©teile üafant ©ut 

Sßetter für ^Uppler! (Da ber SRarfcbaU einen aUKtfelbaften »lief 
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auf ben settei tdtft) Sefen ©ie, lefen ©ie! (£$ tft mein SBttte, 
bafe bcr 3nf)alt tttdjt unter bier äugen bleibe* 

$0ftnttrf(f)tttt Gieft, unterbeffen fammeln flä) bie Seblenten her £ab* 
(in $lnterarunb): 

„©nttbigfter §err, s 

„(Sin Vertrag, ben ©ie fo leidfjtfinnig bradfjen, fann 
nt i d(j nid&t mefjr binben. £)ie ©lüdt feligfett 3b^ San* 
be8 toar bie öebtngung meiner Siebe. Drei 3af)re tottfjrte 
ber SBetrug. 35ie S5inbe faßt mir bon ben äugen; i<$ Der* 
abfdjeue ©unftbeaeugungen, bie bon ben Iränen ber Unter* io 
tanen triefen. — ©dfjenfen ©ie bie Siebe, bie i<$ 3^nen 
nicfjt mebr ertoibern fann, 3^rem toeinenben Sanbe, unb 
lernen tum einer brittfd&en gürftin Srbarmen 
gegen 3tyr t e u t f d(j e $ SSolf . 3n einer ©tunbe bin id& 
über ber ®ren$e, 15 

3?o$anna ftorfolf." 

Sitte SBebienten (murmeln wmn buw&einanber). Über ber 
@ren$e? 

^üfmarfctfaK Ocst bie Äarte erfd)nx!en auf ben £ifd)). 93ef)Üte 

ber £immet, meine SBefte unb ©näbige! 35em Über* 20 
bringer müßte ber £alS ebenfo jüdten, afe ber ©djreiberut 

2abl>. 2)a$ ift beine ©orge, bu ©olbmann — Seiber 
toeife idf) e$, bafc bu unb bemeSgletdfjen am 9todfjbeten beffen, 
tt>a3 anbre getan l)aben, ertoürgen! — 3W e i n SRat tottre, 
man baefte ben <3ettel in eine SBilbpretyaftete, fo fttnben ifjn 25 
©ereniffimuS auf bem Jetter — 

$0fmarfd)att, Ciel! £>iefe SBermeffenljeit! — ©0 er* 
toägen ©ie bodj, fo bebenfen ©ie bodf), toie fefjr ©ie ftdj in 
SttSgrace fefcen, Sabtj! 

ÜObt) (toenbet flä) au ber toerfammelten SHenerfajaft unb forla)t ba« Öol* 30 
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aenbe mit bcr innigftcn ftüfcuna). $\)X fte!)t beft&tgt, 0UtCtt SeutC, 

ertoartet angftboß, ttrie fid(j baä SRätfcI enttoideln totrb? — 
$ommt näfjer, meine Sieben! — 3f)r bientet mir reblid) 
unb toarm, fa^et mir öfter in bie äugen, ate in bie 93örfe, 

s euer ©e&orfam mar eure ?eibenf<baft, euer ©tot$ — meine 

©nabe! 3)aß ba$ Slnbenfen eurer Ireue $uglei<b ba$ 

©ebädjtniä meiner Srniebrigung fein muß! XraurigeS 
©d)idffal, baß meine fdjtoär$eften läge eure glüdflidjen 
toaren! (awt iranen in bai außen.) 3$ cntlaffc eud), meine 

10 Äinber, Sabty SJHlforb ift ntdjt metyr, unb 3tofrmna 

bon SKorfolf $u arm, tyre ©d&ulb abzutragen* — SWein 
©d&afcmeifter ftttrje meine ©djatutte unter eud(j — 2)tefer 
^alaft bleibt bem $er^og* — 35er ärmfte bon eud) toirb 
reifer bon binnen getyen, ate feine ©ebieterin. (@te reutt 

15 ibre #änbe bin, Me alle nad&einanber mit 8elbenfd)aft tuffen.) $(fy b t X* 

ft e f) e eudj, meine ©uten — gebt toobl! 2tbt ettrig toof)U 

(ga&t fiefc au« l&rer «enemmuna.) 3>dj fyfat ben SBagen bor* 
fahren. (<5ie relfct fia) lo«, tmU tynauft, her ^ofmarfgatt txrrennt l&r bat 

©ea.) ä)?ann be8 SrbarmenS, ftefjft bu nodj immer ba? 

20 ^Oftnarfdjaff (ber blefe aanje 3eit aber mit einem @eifte«banferott 

auf ben fettet faw. Unb biefeS SStHet fott td) ©einer £odj* 
fürftlidjen 35urd)laud)t $u työdtftetgenen ^(tnben geben? 

Sabt), 2Wann be$ SrbarmenS! $u bödjftetgenen $ftnben, 

unb foUft melben $u työdjfteigenen D^ren, toetl td) niebt bar* 

25 fuß nadj Soretto Wnne, fo toerbe idj um ben £aglobn ar* 

betten, mid) ju reinigen bon bem ©djmtpf, ibn beberrfdjt gu 

baben, 

(@te eilt ab. 8He Übrigen aefcen fe&r bettefit auteinanber.) 



fünfter litt 

8&enb« jtoifdjen £id)t in einem Sintmer (eint JDhifUantcn 

@rfte ©sene 

Snife fifct ftumm unb obne fid& ju rühren in bem finfterften gBinfel be6 3immer«, 
ben Äopf auf ben Srnt gefunfen. 9fcad& einer großen unb tiefen $aufe fotnntt 
SRi&er mit einer $anblaterne, leuchtet ängftlidj int Zimmer fcerum, oftne Suifen 
au bemerfen, bann legt er ben $ut auf ben Zifä unb fefet bie Saterne nieber. 5 

äRtfler. §ier ift fic aud(> nid&t. £ier lieber ntd&t. — 
35urd) aUc ©äffen bin id& gebogen, bei allen SBefannten bin 
id) getoefen, auf aßen loten §aV idfj gefragt — mein Äinb 
fjat man nirgenbä gefel)en. (Na* einigem @tiafa)»>dgen.) ©ebulb, 
armer, unglüdflidfjer SSater! SÜBarte ab, bis e$ äftorgen 10 
toirb. SSielleidjt fommt beine (Sinjige bann ans Ufer ge= 

fdfjtoommen. ©ott! ©ott! 2Benn idj mein §er$ $u 

abgötttfd) an biefe £od)ter tying? — 35 i e ©träfe ift l)art. 
£immlifd(jer 25ater, l)art! 3dj hriß nid&t murren, fjtmm* 
lifdfjer 33ater, aber bie ©träfe ift fyari ogr'imrft n* gramboa 15 

in einen ©rufcl.) 

Sutfe (fprid&t au« bem «Binfei). 35u tuft redfjt, armer alter 
SDfonn! Serne bei «Seit nod) berlieren. 

mtttt (bringt auf). «ift bu ba, mein Äinb? »ift bu? 
— aber toarum benn fo einfam unb otyne 8id&t? 20 

Sutfe* 3$ bin barum bodf) nid&t einfam* SBenn'S fo 
redfjt fd&toars toirb um midfj l)erum, l)ab' id& meine beften 
SBefud&e. 

äftitter* ®ott betoa&re bid&! 9htr ber ©etoiffenStourm 

107 
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fd&toftrmt mit ber @ule. ©ünben unb böfe ©eifter fdjeuen 
ba« Sid^t. 

Suife. Sludfj bie (Steig feit, SBater, bie mit ber 
©eele otyne ©c^tlfcn rebet 
s äRifler. $inb! Äinb! SBaS für SRcben ftnb ba«? 

Sltife (fte&t auf unb fommt borttftrt«). 3>(f) fab' CtttCtt fjarten 

Äampf gefämpft. @r toeife e$, SBater. ©ott gab mir 
Äraft. 35er Äampf ift entfdfjiebetu SSater! man pflegt 
unfer ©efdfjledfjt gart unb aerbredjlitf) -)u nennen* ©laub' 
\o @r ba8 nid&t metyr. 93or einer ©pinne fd&ütteln hrir uns, 
aber ba8 fdfjtoarge Ungeheuer SBertoefung brüdf en 
toir im ©paß in bie 2lrme* 2)tefe$ gur Sftadfjrid&t, SSater. 
©eine ?uife ift luftig. 

äKifler. £öre, £od(jter! 3$ toollte, bu fculteft. SDu 
is gefielft mir fo beffer* 

Suife. SBie idj tyn überliften totü, SSater! Sßieid&ben 

Jtjrannen betrügen tt>ttt! — 35ie Siebe ift fd&lauer als bie 

SBoSfjeit unb füfmer — ba8 fjat er nidfjt gettmfet, ber SRann 

mit bem traurigen ©tern. — £)! fie finb pfiffig, folang fie 

20 e$ nur mit bem $opf gu tun fjaben; aber fobalb fie mit 

bem bergen anbinben, toerben bie SöStmdfjter bumm 

SD?it einem Gab gebaute er feinen ^Betrug $u öerfiegeln? 
@ibe, SJater, binben tootyl bie Sebenbtgen, im lobe fd&mügt 
audfj ber ©aframente eifernd 93anb. gerbinanb tDirb feine 
25 Suife fennen. — SBitt Sr mir bie« 93ittet beforgen, SJater? 
mü @r fo gut fein? 

äßitter* an toen, meine Xod&ter? 

Suife. ©eltfame grage! 5)ie Unenbttd&feit unb mein 
§erg tyaben miteinanber nid&t 9faum genug für einen ein* 
30 sigen ©ebanfen an i % n. — SBenn fjtttf idl) benn toofjl an 
fonft jemanb fd&reiben fotten? 
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SJJiHer (unruhig). §öre, Sutfe! 3$ erbredEje ben SBrief. 

Suife. SBie @r toill, SSatcr — aber Sr toirb nid&t flug 
barauS toerben. 35te 33udf>ftaben liegen tote falte Seidjname 
ba unb leben nur Singen ber Siebe. 

SJJitfer aieft). „£)u bift berraten, gerbinanb — ein 5 
33ubenftüdt obne SScifptcI aerrife ben S3unb unfrer bergen, 
aber ein fd&redflidjer ©d&tour f)at meine <3wtge gebunben, 
unb bein SSater bett überall feine §ord(jer gefteHt. 2)odEj, 
toenn bu 9Wut tyaft, ©eliebter — tcb toeife einen b r i 1 1 e n 
Ort, too fein ©bfdfjtour mebr binbet, unb toobin ibm fein 10 

§Ord^er gebt." Omaer &ttlt inne unb fte^t i&r ernft&aft in« ©efid&t.) 

Suife. SBarum fiebt Sr midf) fo an? 8ef Sr bodf) gan$ 
aus, SBater. 

SWttter. „Hber 9Kut genug mußt bu betben, eine finftre 
©trafee gu toanbeln, too bir ntcbtä lenktet, ate beine Suife 15 
unb ©Ott. — ©an$ nur Siebe mußt bu f ommen, babeim 
laffen all beine Hoffnungen unb alle beine braufenben 
SBünfd&e; ntdEjtS fannft bu braudjen ate bein £er$. SBitlft 
bu — fo bridj auf, toenn bie ©locfe ben jtoölften ©treidj 
tut auf bem Äarmeliterturm. Sangt bir — fo burdj* 20 
ftreid&e ba$ SBort ft a r f bor beinern ©efdfjledfjte, benn ein 
SWäbd&en b<*t bieb ju fdfjanben gemadfjt." cama« legt ba« »iaet 

nieber, fdjaut lange mit einem f<$merali<$en, ftarren ©lief t>or fk& &inau«, enbli$ 
fc&rt er fi<$ gegen fie unb fagt mit letfer, gebrochener (Stimme:) Utlb biefer 

britte Ort, meine £odf)ter? 25 

Suife. @r fennt ibn nidfjt, @r fennt ibn totrfttd) niebt, 

SSater? — ©onberbar! 35er Ort ift gum ginben gemalt 

gerbinanb toirb ibn ftnben. 
matt. £um! ftebe beutltd&er. 
Suife. 3<b toeife fo tbm fein KebltdfjeS 3Bort bafür — 30 

@r muß ntdEjt erfdEjredten, SSater, toenn td& 3bm «in bä&lidfjeS 
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nenne» Sttefer Ort — o toarum bat bie Siebe nidfjt Tanten 
erfunben! 3>n fd&önften fyittt fie biefem gegeben. £)er 
brttte Ort, guter SSater — aber Sr mu& midfj auSreben 
laffen — ber brltte Ort tft ba« © r a b. 

5 2RiUer (au einem ©effel blntoanfenb). O mein ®0tt! 

Suife ( fl e(t auf ibn ju unb wt i&n). 9ttdf)t bodfj, mein Sater! 
ba« finb nur ©dfjauer, bie fid) um baS SBort ^erum lagern* 
— SBeg mit biefem, unb e« liegt ein Srautbette ba, tooriiber 
ber SWorgen feinen golbenen Steppte!) breitet unb bie grüfc 

io linge ifyre bunten ®irlanben ftreun. 5ftur ein ^eulenber 
©ttnber fonnte ben lob ein ®erippe freiten; e$ ift ein 
^olber, nieblid&er $nabe, blttbenb, toie fie ben SttebeSgott 
malen, aber fo tttdfifd) nidfjt — ein ftiller, bienftbarer ©eniuä, 
ber ber erfdfjöpften ^Jilgerin ©eele ben 8lrm bietet über ben 

is ®raben ber ,3eit, ba« geenfd&lofe ber enrigen §errlid)fett 
auffd&tte&t, freunblidj nidft unb berfdijtmnbet. 

SWtter. SBa« {>aft bu bor, meine Softer? — S)u 
toiUft etgenmäd&ttg §anb an btdj legen? 
Suife. 5Kenn' @r es ntdfjt fo, mein SBater. Sine ®e* 

20 feKfdfjaft räumen, too id) ntdfjt toobl gelitten bin — an einen 
Ort borauSfpringen, ben idfj nidfjt länger miffen fann — 
ift benn ba« ©ünbe? 

STOtHer. ©elbftmorb ift bie abfdjeuiid&fte, mein $mb — 
bie einzige, bie man nidjt mebr bereuen fann, toetl lob 

25 unb SWiffetat $ufammenfallen, 

Suife (bleibt erftarrt fteben). Sntfefeltdfj! — WXX fo rafd& 

totrb e$ bodfj nidfjt gebn. 3$ totH in ben glufc fpringen, 
3Sater, unb hn §inunterfinfen ®ott ben all* 
mädjtigen um Grrbarmung bitten. 
30 SWiaer, £)a« beißt, bu toiUft ben SDtebftabl bereuen, 
fobalb bu ba« ®eftof)lene in ©idfjerbeit toeifet, — Softer! 
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Xodfjter! ®ib a$t, ba& bu ®otte« ntd&t fpotteft, toenn bu 
feiner am meiften bonnöten baft. O! e« ift toeit, toett mit 
bir gekommen! — Du fyaft bein ©cbct aufgegeben, unb ber 
93armber$ige gog feine £anb toon bir. 
£irife. 3ft Sieben benn grebel, mein 35ater? 5 

8BiBer. SBenn bu ®ott ttebft, toirft bu nie bt« gum 

greüel lieben. Du ^aft mid) tief gebeugt, meine @in* 

gige! tief, tief, totetleidEjt gur ®rube gebeugt — Dodl), idj toitt 
bir bein §erj nidjt n o dfj fdEjtoerer mad&en. — Jod&ter! tdj 
fpradl) toorbin ettoa«. 3$ glaubte allein $u fein. Du ^aft io 
midfj bebordjt; unb toarum foßt' idj'« nodfj länger geheim 
galten? Du toarft mein 3lbgott. £öre, Suife, tottvx 
bu nodfj $lafe für ba« ©cfü^l eine« Sater« b<*ft — Du 
toarft mein alle«. 3efet bertuft bu nidjt mebr bon beinern 
(Eigentum. Sludj tdE) b<*b' alle« $u verlieren. Du fiebft, 15 
mein £aar fängt an grau $u toerben. Die £tit melbet 
fidf) allgemadf) bei mir, too un« SSätern bie Kapitale $u ftat* 
ten fommen, bie toir im bergen unfrer Äinber anlegten. — 
SÜBtrft bu midfj barum betrügen, Suife? SBirft bu bidj mit 
bem £ab unb ®ut beine« SBater« auf unb babon machen? 20 

SUtfe (füfet feine $anb mit ber frftiaften Ätt&runa). 9Wn, mein 

SSater. 3<b gebe al« ©eine große ©djulbnerui au« ber 
SBelt unb toerbe in ber ©oigfett mit SBud&er begabten. 

SRiDer. ®ib adfjt, ob bu bid) ba ntdjt berred&neft, mein 
Ätnb! (@e*r ernft unb feiern*.) ©erben totr un« bort toobt 25 

nodfj finben? ©ieb, toie bu blaß mirft! — 2Mne 

8uife begreift e« toon felbft, baß iclj fie in Jener SBelt nidjt 
toobl mebr einbolen fann, toetl i$ ntdjt fo f r ü b babin eile, 

tüte fie. (8ulfe ftflrat tfon in ben Hrm, öon ©dauern ergriffen — (5t brücft 
fie mit S<uer an feine ©ruft unb fü&rt fort mit befötodrenber Stimme.) O 30 

lodfjter! iEodfjter! ®efallene, bietleidjt fd&on berlorene £o<b* 
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ter! 93e^er$tge ba$ ernftfyafte SSatertoort! 3$ fann mdjt 
über bidf) toad&en, 3dj fann btr bte SKeffer nehmen, bu 
fannft bidf) mit einer ©tridfnabel töten» gür ®ift fann tdf> 
btd& betoafyren, bu fannft btdf) mit einer ©d&nur perlen er* 

5 toürgen. — 2uife — Steife — nur to a r n e n fann idj bi<§ 
nodf) — Sßittft bu e« barauf anfommen laffen, baß bein 
treulofe« ©aufelbtlb auf ber fdfjredflid&en SBrttcfe gtotfd&en 
,3eit unb (Stoigfett toon bir toeidje? SBillft bu btd^ bor be$ 
SKltoiffenben Jljron mit ber 8üge toagen: 2) e t n e t = 

10 to e g e n, ©djöpfer, bin idf) ba! — toenn beine ftraf baren 
Jlugen tyre fterbftdje $uppe fudfjen? — Unb toenn biefer 3er* 
bredfjüdje ®ott beine« ®efytrn«, jefet SBurm toie bu, gu ben 
güfcen beine« SRidjter« fidl) tombet, beine gottlofe <3uber* 
fidfjt in biefem fd&toanfenben Hugenbltcf Sügen ftraft unb' 

15 beine betrogenen Hoffnungen an bie etoige Srbarmung ber* 
toeift, bie ber (Slenbe für fidfj felbft f aum erflehen fann — tote 
bann? (SMbracnifrr, lauter.) SBic bann, Unglücffelige? <«r 

fyllt fle fefter, bfleft fle eine ©eile ftart unb bunftbrlnaenb an, bann »erUt&t 
et fle fd)neü\) 3efet toeijj tdfj nidf)t« me^r — (mit aufaeftobener 

20 i»ed)te) ftc^c bir, ©ott SRidfjter! für biefe ©eele nidfjt me&r. 
Xu, toa« bu toittft. 93ring' beinern fd&lanfen Jüngling ein 
Opfer, bafe beine leufel {audfoen unb beine guten (gngel 
äurtteftreten, — >$iti) l)tn! 8abe alte beine ©ünben auf, 
labe audf) biefe, bie leiste, bie entfefelidjfte auf, unb toenn bie 

25 Saft nod& ju leidet ift, fo madje mein gludj ba« ®etoidjt toott* 
f ommen, — §ter ift ein SKeffer — burd&ftidf) bein §erg, unb 

(Inbem er laut toelnenb fortftürjen toiH) ba« SSatcr^etj! 

Suife (bringt auf unb dit ibm na^). £alt! §alt! O mein 
SSater! — 35aß bie ^ärtlid^feit nodf) barbarifdfjer gtoingt, ate 
30 Styrannentout! — 2Ba« folt idfj? 3?d& fann mdjt! 2Ba« 
rnufe id& tun? 
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Stifter. SBenn bte Äüffe beute* 2Waior$ Reißet brennen 
ate bic Jränen beineS SBaterS — ftirb! 

ßltife (naefr einem qualbotlen «amtf, mit elniaer geftieWt). Sßater! 

£ter ift meine £anb! 3<$ toitt — ©ott! ®ott! toa« tu' 
td&? toaS ttriH td&? SSater, td£) fdfjtoöre — SBe&e mir, toe&e! s 
SSerbredfjerin, toofjin tdf) midf) neige! — Sater, eä fei! — 
gerbinanb — ©ott fietjt fjerab! — ©o jernid&f vfy fein 

fefeteS ©ebä(f)tni$. (@ie ierrelfet ifren «rief.) 

SWittet (ftttrjt i*r freubetnmren an ben $al«). £)a$ ift meine 

Softer! SBlicf auf! Um einen Siebfyaber bift bu leidfj* io 
ter, bafür fyift bu einen glüdflidfjen SSater gemad&t aint« 

8«*en unb «Beinen Pe nmarmenb.) Äitlb! Ättlb! ba$ idl) ben Jag 

meine« SebenS nidjt toert toar! ®ott toeife, ttrie idj fd&led(jter 
Sßann gu biefem Sngel gefommen bin! — 2Mne Suife, 
mein §unmelreidj! — £> ®ott! idEj berftefje ja toenig bom 15 
Sieben, aber bafe e$ eine Oual fein muß, aufhören — fo 
toa$ begreif id(j nodfj, 

Suife. 35od& fjintoeg au« biefer ®egenb, mein SBater, 
— toeg bon ber ©tabt, too meine ©efpielinnen meiner 
fpotten, unb mein guter üftame bafyin ift auf immerbar* — 20 
SBeg, toeg, toeit toeg üon bem Ort, h>o midi) fo btele ©pu* 
ren ber berlorenen ©eligleit anreben — 2öeg, toenn e$ mög* 
l\ä) ift — 

äRitter. 2Bof)in bu nur toittft,' meine Softer. 2)a3 
Sorot unferä Herrgott« toäd&ft überall, unb Öftren toirb er 25 
audf) meiner ®eige befdjeren. 3a! Safe audj alle« batytn* 
gebn — 3$ fefee bie ®efdjidf)te beineS ®ram8 auf bie Saute, 
finge bann ein Sieb Don ber £od£)ter, bie, ifjren SSater gu 
etyren, ifjr £er$ gerrife — toir betteln mit ber SBaQabe bon 
Iure ju Iure, unb ba$ Sllmofen toirb föftltdf) fd&medfen 30 
bon ben Rauben ber SBeinenben — 
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Breite Ssenc 

tSferbinanb ju ben Starige«. 
Stttf t (toirb i&n juerft getoafc unb toirft fidft gRiflern laut föreienb um ben 

$ai«). ©ott! £)a ift er! 3$ bin berloren* 
Stiller. SBo? SBer? 

5 Sttif t (geigt mit abaetoanbtem ©efid)t auf ben «major unb brueft ftd) fetter 
an l&ren Sätet). St! @T felbft! — ©ety' Sr UUt Ultt ftd), 

SJater — 9ftidj p ermorben, ift er ba, 
üöittter (»Micft i&n, fabrt aurtuf). SQBaö? ©ie \)\tx, Saron? 

^erbttldttb (fommt langfam ntt&er, bleibt 8ulfen gegenüber fte&en unb 
io löjjt ben ftarren forfd)enben «lief auf ibr ruften; nad) einer $aufe). Über' 

raffte« ©etoiffen, b<*be £)anf ! Sein 93efenntni$ ift fdfjredf* 
Iva), aber fdjnett unb getuife unb erfoart mir bie golterung. 
— ©uten 8tbenb, 2KiHer. 
SWttter, aber um ©otte« hrilten! 3Ba$ Collen ©ie, 

is SBaron? 2Ba$ füJ&rt ©ie f>er? 2Ba$ foß biefer Über* 
fatt? 

^erbtnanb. 3dfj iDctfe eine 3ett, too man ben lag in 
feine ©efunben gerftüdfte, too ©ebnfudjt nad) mir ftdl) an bie 
©etoidjte ber gögernben SBanbubr bing unb auf ben Hber* 

20 fd&lag lauerte, unter bem idj erfd&einen follte — 2Bie 
fommf 3, baß id& jefet überrafdje? 

SRitter. ©eljen ©ie, geben ©ie, S3aron! — SBenn nodj 
ein gfunfe bon 3ftenfd)ltdE)fett in Sfyxcm bergen gurttdfblieb, 
toenn ©ie bie nidfjt ertoürgen tootten, bie ©ie gu lieben bor* 

25 geben, fliegen ©ie, bleiben ©ie feinen Slugenblidf länger* 
33er ©egen mar fort au« meiner glitte, fobalb © i e einen 
ftuß barein festen — © i e fjaben baS Slenb unter mein 
£)ad& gerufen, too fonft nur bie greube gu §aufe toar* ©inb 
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©te n o dj ntd&t gufrieben? SBotten ©ie ouclj in bcr SBunbe 
nodj to ü ty 1 e n, bie 3$re unglücflid^e Sefanntfd&aft mei* 
nem einzigen Äinbe fd&lug? 

^erbmanb. SBunberlidjer SBater, iefet fomm' idfj ja, 
bcincr Jodfjter ettoaS (SrfreulidjeS $u fagen. s 

SWitter. Sfteue Hoffnungen cttoa $u einer neuen 93er* 
atoeiflung? — ©e&, Ungiüdtebote! SDein ©efid&t fd&hnpft 
beine SBare. 

tJferfebtattb. Snblidfj ift e$ erfdfjienen, ba$ £itl meiner 
Hoffnungen! ?abty SDHlforb, baö furdjtbarfte Htnberntä io 
unfrer Siebe, fXo^ biefen 3lugenblidt aus beut 8anbe. 2Wein 
Sater billigt meine 3Bat)L £)a$ ©d&idtfal lögt nadfj, uns 
SU »erfolgen. Unfre glttdflidjen ©terne gelten auf* — 3$ 
bin jefet ba, mein gegebenes SBort empföfen unb meine 
SBraut gum Sfitar ab$ut)olen. 15 

SRtfler, £örft bu if)n, meine Softer? £örft bu tfoi 
fein ©efpötte mit beinen getäufdfjten Hoffnungen treiben? 
O toa&rlidj, Saron! e$ fte&t bem 93erfitf)rer fo fdfjön, an 
feinem SSerbredfjen feinen SBtfe nodfj $u fifeeln, 

f$erfeinanb. 35u glaubft, id& fdfjerae. Sei meiner (Styre 20 
nid&t! SWeine SluSfage ift toa&r, toie bie Siebe meiner 
Suife, unb heilig ttritt idj fie galten, toie f i e tyre @ibe — 
tdj fenne nid&tS Heiligere — 9lodj gtocifclft bu? Woä) 
fein freubigeä Srröten auf ben SBangen meiner frönen 
©emaljlin? ©onberbar! $)ie 8üge mufe f)ter gangbare 25 
SKtlnje fein, toenn bie Sßafjrfjett fo toenig ©lauben finbet. 
3tyr mißtraut meinen SBorten? ©0 glaubt biefem fd&rift* 

li(f)en 3eugntö« («r tolrft Sulfen bat »rief an ben aRarföaa ju.) 
Suife (fölaat l&n au«einanber unb fmft leicfenbtafs nieber). 
äRiOet (obne ba« au bemerfen, 3um SWaior). 2Ba$ foß btt$ bt* 30 

beuten, 53aron? 3dj berftetye ©ie nid&t. 
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tjferbhtanb (fu&rt i&n au gutfen $uo. £)efto bcffcr fyxt mtd& 
b i c f e berftanben! 
äRifter (füHt an i*r ntebet). D ©ottl meine lodfjter! 
gferbinattb. SSleidj nrie bcr lob! — 3efet erft gefönt 
s fie mir, beine lauter! ©o fdjön toar fie nie, bic fromme, 

redfjtfd&affne logier — mit biefem Setdfjengefid&t. Der 

Obern beä SßeltgeridfjtS, ber ben gtrniä toon ieber Süge 
ftreift, tyat jefet bie ©d&minfe berblafen, toomit bie £aufenb* 
fttnftlerin audf) bte Gmgel beä 2id&t$ Untergängen fyit — 
10 & ift U>r fdjönfte« ©eftd&t! @« tft tyr e r ft e 3 to a 1) * 
r e 3 ©eftcfjt! Saß mid& e$ Fttffen. «&; »na auf pe juaekn.) 

äBitter. 3urüd! SBeg! ©reife nid&t an baS Sater- 

&er$, Änabe! S5or beinen Siebfofungen fonnf tdfj fie nid&t 

betoafyren, aber iä) fann e$ loor beinen 9ftij$anblungen. 

is ScrWnanb. 2BaS toittft bu, ©raufopf? 3»it bir W 

idj nidEjtä ju fdfjaffen. SWenge bidf) ja nid&t in ein ©piel, 

baä fo offenbar verloren ift — ober bift bu audf) Dtelleid&t 

flüger, ate iä) bir augetraut fytbe? $aft bu bie SBeiS^ett 

beiner fedfotg 3afyre gu ben Su^Ifd&aften beiner Softer 

20 geborgt unb bie« e^rtoürbige £aar mit bem ©etoerb' 

eine« Äuppler« gefdfjänbet? — ©, toenn ba« n i dl) t ift, 

unglüdfltdjer alter SKann, lege bidf) nieber unb ftirb, — 

Woä) ift e$ £tit. 5ftodfj fannft bu in bem fü&en laumel 

entfdjlafen: 3$ toar ein glüdflidfjer SJater! — einen äugen* 

äs blidt fpttter, unb bu fdfjleuberft bie giftige Blatter tyrer fyöU 

Hfd&en Heimat in, berfludjft ba$ ©efd&enf unb ben ©eber 

unb fät>rft mit ber ©otteäläfterung in bie ©rube. C3u 8uif«i.) 

©pridfj, Unglüdtfelige! ©djriebft bu biefen »rief? 

SWifler (»oarnenb au 8uifen). Um ©otteS totllen, Xod&ter! 

30 JBergife nidjt! SBergife ntdf)t! 

2itifc. £) biefer SBrief, mein SBater — 
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fterbhtanb, 3)afe er in bte unrechten #änbe fiel? — 
©epriefen fei mir her &\tfaU, er tyat größere Jäten getan, 
ate bie flügelnbe SBernunft, unb tolrb beffer beftefcn an je* 
nem Jag, ate ber SBtfe aller SBeifen — <8ufaß, fage tdj? — 
£), bie SBorfefjung ift babet, toenn ©perlinge fallen, toarum s 
nid&t, too ein leufel entfärbt toerben fott? — änttoort toitt 
td&! — ©dfjriebft bu biefen SSricf? 

8JHB er (feitnuirt« ju ibr mit »ef^tüönmö). ©tanbfyaf t ! ©taub* 
fcaft, meine Jodjter! -Kur nodf) baS einzige 3 a , unb alle« 
ift übertounben. io 

fterthtanb. Sufttg! Suftig! 8lu^ ber »ater be* 
trogen! 2TOe$ betrogen! 9hm fiefc, toie fie baftefct, bie 
©d&änbüdje, unb felbft i&re ,8unge nun Ujrer legten 8üge 
ben ©efjorfam auffünbigt! ©djtoöre bei ®ott! bei bem 
fürd&terüdf) toabren! ©djriebft bu biefen SBrief? 15 

ßUtfe (n«& einem qualüoHen Jtatnpf, toorin fie buw$ ©HA mit ifrtm 
»atet aefrrfxften bat, feft unb entfd&eibenb). 34 fdf)rtcb tt)n» 

JJerbinanb (Mdbt etf«roden iteben). Suifc — Steht! ©0 toatyr 
meine ©eele lebt! bu lügft, — Sludj bie Unfd&ulb befennt fid& 
auf ber golterbanf $u grebeln, bie fie nie beging — 34 20 
fragte au heftig — nid&t toafjr, Suife? — S)u befannteft 
nur, toeü t4 311 heftig fragte? 

Suife. 34 befannte, toa$ toafjr ift! 

fterbinattb. Wein, fag' i4! Stein! Stein! SDu f^riebft 
ni<$t. ®3 ift beine §anb gar ni4t — Unb toäre fie'«, 25 
toarum fottten $anbfdjriften fernerer na^gumad^en fein, 
ate bergen $u berberben? — 9?cbc mir toafyr, Suife — ober 
nein, nein, tu' e$ nid&t, bu fönnteft \a fagen, unb i4 toftr' 
oerloren. — ©ne 8üge, Suife! eine ?üge! — £), toerai bu 
iefct eine tott&teft, mir ^intoärfeft mit ber offenen Sngel* 30 
miene, nur mein O&r, nur mein 3lug' tiberrebeteft, biefeS 
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§crg audj nod& fo abfdjeultdf) täufd&teft — £) Sutfc! Sitte 
SBa&rljett mödjte bann mit bie fem £aud& au« ber 
©djöpfung toanbern unb bie gute <&acf)t ityren ftarren §al« 
bon nun an )u einem Ijöftfdjen Sttidfling beugen! cswtt 

S Weitem, bebenbem Jon.) ©d&riebft bu biefen 33rief ? 

Suife. Sei ©ott! «ei bem fürdjterltdf) toa&ren! 3a! 

JJetbinanb (n«& einer $aufe, im gutbruef ix« tiefften ©c&meraenS). 

SBeib! SBeib! — £>a« ®efidf)t, mit bem bu i e fe t bor mir 
ftefjft! — teile mit biefem ®efidE)t ^ßarabiefe au«, bu totrft 

10 felbft im SRetdf) ber 93erbammni« feinen Käufer finben. 
— SBufeteft bu, toa« bu mir toareft, ?uife? DljnmöglidE)! 
Stein! 35u toufeteft ntd&t, baß bu mir alle« toarft! 
SllleS! — & ift ein arme« toeräd&tlid&e« SBort, aber bie 
Sttrigfett f)at 9ftttf)e, e« }u umtoanbern; Sßeltfofteme bott* 

is enben tyre SBa&nen barin — SlUe«! unb fo frebetyaft bamtt 
$u ftrielen — £), e« ift fd&redßidl) — 

£uife. ©te fjaben mein ©eftänbni«, £err bon Sßalter. 
3fd(j fyabe midf) felbft berbammt, ®e^en ©ie nun! SBer* 
Iaffen Sie ein £au«, too ©ie fo unglttdflidf) toaren* 

20 gferbtnattb* ®ut! ®ut! $d) bin ja rutyig — rul)ig, 
fagt man, ift aud& ber fd&aubernbe ©tridj 8anbe«, toorüber 
bie $eft ging — tdf) bin'«, a» einia™ 9t«bbenfen.) SRodfj 
eine Sitte, Suife — bie lefete! 2»ein $opf brennt fo fie* 
berifd&. 3<fj brause $üf)lung. — Sßttlft bu mir ein ®laS 

25 ?imonabe $uredfjt madfjen? (8uife aebt ab.) 
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dritte Sjene 

gferbinanb unb SWtfler. 

(Qeibe fielen, o&ne ein ©ort gu reben, einige Raufen lang auf ben entgegengefefeten 

leiten be* 3immer* auf unb ob,) 

SJHttet (bleibt enblld) jfceben unb betrautet ben SWafor mit trauriger 

swene). Sieber SJaron, fann e$ 3tyren ®ram toielleidfjt min* 5 
bern, toann idf) Sfyntn fieftefo bafe id& ©ie t)er$lidj bebaute? 

fterbmanb, ?afe gr e$ gut fein, SDHUer. (»leb« einige 
@<britte.) 9JHHer, tdj toetfe nur faum nod&, toie idf) in ©ein 
£au$ fam — toa$ mar bie SSeranlaffung? 

äRiöer. SBte, §err 2Wajor? ©ie sollten ja Seftion 10 
auf ber glöte bei mir nehmen? 35a« hriffen ©ie nid&t 
me^r? 

^erbtnanb (raf<*). S§ fal) ©eine Softer, (©leberum einige 
Raufen.) Sr fat nid&t SBort gehalten, greunb* SBir affor* 
bierten 9t u b e für meine einfamen ©tunben. @r betrog 15 
midf) unb berfaufte mir ©forptonen. (®a « anwer« »en>egung 
Hebt) 5Rein! Srfdfjridf nur nid&t, alter ättann, (©erubrt an 

feinem $afc.) 3)u bift ntd)t f(f)Utbtg. 

SRitfer (Me äugen »ifc&enb). 35a$ toeifc ber alforiffenbe ©ott! 

JJtrbinanb (auf« neue bin unb ber, in buftre« Grübeln terfunfen). 20 

©eltfam, o unbegreifltdj feltfam fpielt ©ott mit un$. 3ln 
bünnen unmerfbaren ©eilen Rängen oft fttrdfjterlid&e ®e* 
leiste. — Sßüfete ber SWenfdj, bafe er an b i e f e m äpfel 
ben lob effen follte — §um! — tottfcte er ba$? (heftiger 

auf unb nieber, bann SKiDer« $anb mit ftarter Belegung faffenb.) üDfonn! 25 

idj besage bir bein bifedfjen glöte 311 teuer unb bu 

fletoinnft ntd&t einmal — aud& bu berlierft — üerüerft 
t)tclleid)t alle«» (®em*6t *on ibm nxggebenb.) UnölüdffelißeS 
glötenfpiel, ba$ mir nie fjätte einfallen follen. 
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SRiDer <fu*t feine 9mnm i« t>er bergen). 3)ie Simonabe bleibt 
aud) gar gu lang äugen« 3$ benfe, tdfj fe&e nadf), toenn ©ie 
mir*« nidjt für übel nehmen — 

Sferttnanb. 6« eilt md(jt, lieber Eitler (*» mm mm* 

s mcinb) — gumal für ben SSater ntd&t — SBleib' @r nur — 

SBa$ fytW td& bodj fragen »ollen? — 3a! — 3ft Sutfe 

©eine etngige Xodfjter? ©onft fyrt Sr feine Äinber mebr? 

äWitter (ttwrm). §abe fonft fein« mebr, 35aron — 
tottnfdf)' mir audfc fein« mebr. 2)aS SKäbel ift iuft fo red&t, 
io mein ganzes SBaterberg eingufteefen — bab' meine gange 
Sarfd&aft toon Siebe an ber lodfjter fd(jon gugefefet. 

tferbinanb <bm ergattert). §a! ©eb' Gr bodfj 

lieber nad) bem £ranf, guter 9ftiller. (smaer v\>t ab.) 



Sterte ©jene 

SferMnanb aüetn, 

is $>a« einige tinb! — gü^lft bu ba«, ÜWörber? 35a« 
einzige! äßörber! työrft bu, ba« einzige? — Unb ber ffllann 
bat auf ber großen SBelt ®otte« ntdjt«, al« fein 3nftrument 
unb ba« einige — 35u ttritlft'« U)m rauben? — SRauben? 
— Stauben bat legten Sftotpfenning einem Settier? S)ie 

20 Ärttdfe gerbrodfjen bor bie Süße toerfen bem Sabmen? SBie? 

£ab' icb audf) ©ruft für ba«? Unb toenn er nun 

beimeilt unb ntd&t ertoarten fann, bie gange ©umme feiner 
greuben bom ®eft<bt biefer Sod&ter ^runter gu iü)kn, unb 
bereintritt unb fie baltegt, bie Slume — toelf — tot — 

25 gertreten, mutwillig — bie lefcte, einzige, unüberfdjtoenglid&e 
Hoffnung — £a! unb er baftefyt bor tfyr, unb haftest unb 
\f)m bie gange Statur ben lebenbigen Obern anhält unb 
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fein crftarrtcr Stuf bie entbölferte Unenblid&feit frud&tloä 
burcfjmanbert, ®ott fucfjt unb ®ott nidjt metyr finbcn fann 

unb leerer aurttdffommt ®ott! ©ott! Slber aud& 

mein JBater fjat biefen einzigen ©o&n — ben einzigen 
©of)n, bodfj nic^t ben einzigen 9?eid&tunu — w«* an« *aufo 5 
35od() tüte? ma8 toerliert er benn? 35a« 2ftttbdf)en, bem bie 
^eiügften ©cfü^lc ber Siebe nur puppen maren, mtrb e$ 
ben SJater glüdflid& mad&en fönnen? — @$ mtrb nid^t! @$ 
mirb ntdfjt! Unb tdf) berbiene nodf) 35anf, bafe idfj bie Statter 
gertrete, e&e fie audf) nodfj btn SSater bermunbet 10 



fünfte Sjene 

SRitter, ber aurücffomtnt, unb frerbütanb. 

W&tt. ®leid& fotten ©ie bebient fein, SBaron. ü)rau* 
ften ftfct ba$ arme 3)ing unb mitt fid& $u lobe meinen, 
©ie mirb 3tynen mit ber Simonabe audfj Stränen $u trinfen 
Ütbm. 15 

^erbtttanb, Unb mo#, menn'S nur Xrttnen mären! — 
— SBeil mir bortyin bon ber SWufif fpradjen, ÜRitter — (eine 
»örfe «tebenb) i<$ bin nod& ©ein ©dfjulbner. 

SWifler, 3Bie? SßaS? ®ef)en ©ie mir, Saron! 2öo* 
für galten ©ie mtdf)? £)a$ ftefyt ia in guter £anb. £un 20 
©ie mir bodf) ben ©d&impf nid&t an, unb finb mir ja, milPä 
©ott, ntdfjt ba$ leiste 2Kal beteinanber. 

fterbtnanb. 2Ber fann baä miffen? 9le&m' 6r nur. 
@« ift für geben unb ©terben, 

SJHtter aa*enb). D beämegen, 83aron! Sluf ben galt, 25 
benF idE), fann man'« magen bei 3tynen. 

^erbtnanb. ättan magte mirflidfj — $at Er nie gehört, 
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bafc Jünglinge gefallen finb — äftäbd&en unb Sünglmge, 
bie $mber ber Hoffnung, bie Suftfdjlöffer betrogener SSäter 

— 2Ba$ SBurm unb Sllter nid&t tun, t ann oft ein 35onner* 
fd&lag auSrid&ten — Slucf) feine ?uife ift ntd&t unfterblidfj. 

s mUtt. $dHab> fie bon ©ott 

fterbinattb, &6r? @r — id& fag' 3?fmt, fie ift nid&t un* 
ftcrblid^. SDiefe Sodjter ift ©ein Sugapfel gr fort fid& 
mit §erg unb ©eeP an biefe lobtet gelängt, ©ei @r bor* 
fidjtig, SWiller, 5ftur ein beratoeifelter ©pteler fefet alle« 
io auf einen einzigen SBurf, ©neu SBagfiafö nennt man 
ben Kaufmann, ber auf e i n ©djiff fein gange« Vermögen 

labet* — &6r? Sr, benP @r ber SBarnung nad), 3lber 

toarum nimmt Sr ©ein ©elb nicfjt? 
äRtfler. SöaS, $err? 3)ie gange aßmäd&tige Sörfe? 
15 Sßotytn benfen @uer ©naben? 

fterbtnanb. 3luf meine ©d&ulbigfett — 35a! «gr n>irft 

ben »eutet auf ben Stifö, bafc ©olbftttdfe berau«faHen.) 3$ tatlXl ben 

Ouarf nid)t eine (gtoigfeit fo galten. 
SRiKer (befturjt). SßaS beim großen ©ott? 3)aS flang 

20 mdfjt h)ie ©Übergelb! (<Sr tritt jum Stlfö unb ruft mit (Sntfefeen.) 

Sßie, um aller Fimmel toilten, 93aron? 93aron? 2Bo 
finb ©ie? 2Ba$ treiben ©ie, 93aron? 35aS nenn' id& mir 
^erftreuung! camt aufamtnenüefc&iaaenen ^snben.) §ier liegt ia 

— ober bin idfj bergest, ober — ©ott berbamm' mtdf)! 3)a 
25 g r e i f id& ja ba$ bare, gelbe, leibhafte ©otteSgolb 

SMn, ©atana«! 3)u follft mid& nid&t baran Wegen! 

^erbtnanb, £at @r 3llten ober Sfteuen getrunfen, 
2»ißer? 

SDHtter ( fl ro*). 3)onner unb SBetter! 35a flauen ©ie 
30 nur l)in! — ©olb! 

fterbinanb. Unb toaS nun metter? 
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mUtt. 3JttS genfer« Warnen — id& fafle — td& bitte 
©te um ®otte$ (Sbrifti toitten — ®olb! 
gferbutattb. £>a$ tft nun freili<b ettoaS äWerftoürbtgeS, 

äJtittCT (nac& einigem ©tiufötoeiaen au l$m geftenb, mit (Empfinbuna.). 

®näbiger §err, t<b bin ein fd&lid&ter, geraber 2)?ann — 5 
toenn ©te mtcb ettoa $u einem 93ubenftttdt anfpannen toollen 
— benn fo öiel ®elb läßt fi<b, toeife ®ott, ntd&t mit tttotö 
®utem berbienen. 

$erbinanb (bea*at). ©ei Sr gong getroft, lieber ÜWitter, 
£)a$ ®elb bot Sr längft berbient, unb ®ott betoabre mi<b, io 
baß vfy mi<b mit ©einem guten ®enriffen bafür begablt 
macben folltc* 

SJWtter (toie ein $albnarr in bie $öfte fprlnaenb). SWeUt alfo! 

9Kein! 9tttt beS guten ®otte$ Sßiffen unb SBiUen, mein! 

(Hat* bei Sure laufenb, föreienb.) SHktb! lodfjter! 93iftOt*ta! 15 

gerbet! <3urü<«ommenb.) Hber bu lieber £tmmel! tote 
fomm' icb benn fo auf einmal $u bem gangen graufamen 
SRetd&tum? SBie berbien' t<b ibn? lobn' i<b ibn? £e? 
fterbtnanb, 5fti<bt mit feinen ÜDhiftf ftunben, SWiHer — 

SJHt bem ®elb fttX begabF i<$ 3>b™, (*>« ©tfauern erarlffen ftlt 20 
er inne) bqafyF i<b Qfym (natf einer $aufe mit ffie&mut) ben brd* 

monatlangen glüdflid&en Iraum bon ©einer Softer» 

SWitter (faftt feine $anb, bie er ftarf brtteft). ®UÖbigeT &£VXl 

Sßären ©ie ein fdjledjter, geringer Bürgersmann — (raf<$) 
unb mein SÜtöbel liebte ©ie niebt — erfte<ben toollf td&'S, 25 

baö SDfttbel! (ffiieber beim ©elb, barauf nleberaefälagen.) Slbet ba 

bab' idfj ia nun alles unb ©ie nidbtö, unb ba toerb' icb nun 
ba« gange ®aubium ttrieber berauäbledljen muffen? §e? 

^erbtnanb, ?a& @r pdf) ba« ni(bt anfedfjten, ftreunb — 
3(b reife ab, unb in bem 8anb, too icb mi(b ju fefeen gebenfe, 30 
gelten bie ©tempel niebt 
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3JHffcr (unterbeffen mit untoertoanbten »ugen auf bat ©olb btaae&eftet, 

tooa cntaüAina). «leibt'S alfo mein? «leibt'S? — aber baS 
tut mir nur leib, baß ©ie toerreifen. — Unb toart', toaS tdj 
iefet auftreten toitt! SBie tdf) bie 85adfen iefet bott nehmen 

5 toift! (Gr fefet ben $ut auf unb fäiefet bur$ ba« 3tmmer.) Ultb auf bettl 

9ftarft toitt idj meine äJfafifftunben geben unb flhmtero 
fünfe ©reifönig raupen, unb trenn td& toieber auf ben 3)ret* 
bafeenplafe fifce, fott midj ber Jeufel fjolen. (©in fort.) 
frerbinanb. 231etb' @r! ©dfjtoeig' gr! unb ftreid&' 
10 @r ©ein ®elb ein! (9t«bbrucfflc&.) 9hir biefen Slbenb nodij 
fdjtoeig' @r unb geb' @r, mir $u ®efatten, toon nun an feine 
SDhififftunben meljr. 

SKttter (noaj bifclaer unb i&n bart an ber «Bcftc faffcnb, oott Inniger 

5reub<). Unb, £err! meine Softer ! (3&n »leb« i<*iafrenb.) ®elb 
is madfjt ben SDtann ntdEjt — ®elb nid^t — 3dj tyibt Kartoffeln 
gegeffen ober ein toilbeS $ütyi; fatt ift fatt, unb biefer SRodf 
ba ift etotg gut, toenn ®otteS liebe ©onne nidfjt burd& ben 
Srmel fdjeint. — gür mid& ift ba« ^lunber — aber bent 
Sftttbel fott ber ©egen befommen; toaS tdj ityr nur an ben 
20 Slugen abfegen fann, fott fie fjaben — 

gferbtnanb efaxet raf<& ein), ©titte, ftiHe — 
äRitter (immer feuriger). Unb fott mir 5ran$öfifdj lernen 
au« bem gunbament, unb äKenuettan^en unb ©tagen, 
bafe man'« in ben <3eitungen fefen fott; unb eine £aube fott 
25 fie tragen, tote bie $ofratStödfjter, unb einen Kibebarri, 
tote fie'« Reißen, unb bon ber ©eiger«tod^ter fott man reben 
auf bier äßetlen toeit — 

JJetbinanb (ergreift feine $anb mit ber fäjrectlldjften ttetoegung). 

5ttid&tS mefjr! 9HdjtS meljr! Um ®otteS mitten, fd&toetg' 
30 <£r ftitt! ftur nod^ f) e u t e fdfjtoetg' @r ftitt! S)aS fei 
ber einzige $)anf, bm iä) öon 3ftm fobre* 
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@ed)fte Sjene 

Suffe, mit ber £tmonabe, unb bie SBotige*. 

Stttfe (mit rotgeweinten Susen unb gitternber ©tlmme, inbem fie betn 
SWaJor ba« @la« auf einem leüer bringt). ©IC befehlen, tDCTtn ftC 

nidjt ftarf genug tft 

fjfttfetttßttb (nimmt ba« ®Ia«, fefct e* niebet unb bre&t ftd^ rafd) gegen 5 

sowoern). £), beinabe fcätf i<b ba$ toergeffen! — 35arf i<b 
3ftn um ettoaS bitten, lieber äftttter? SBitt @r mir einen 
Keinen ©efatten tun? 

matt. £aufenb für einen! 2Ba$ befehlen 

gerbtnanb. SRan ttrirb midf) bei ber lafel ertoarten, 10 
3um Unglüdf fyiV idf) eine febr böfe Saune. @S ift mir 
gang unmöglich, unter 2Kenfdjen gu gebn. — S33iH @r einen 
©ang tun $u meinem SSater unb mief) entfd&ulbtgen? 

fiUtfe (erftfrWt unb fallt fä)nell ein). 35en ©ang tOtlU ja t<b tun. 

SWtBer. £um ^räfibenten? is 

tjerbtnanb. 9Hdjt gu ibm felbft @r übergibt ©einen 
Auftrag in ber ©arberobe einem $ammerbiener, — £u 
©einer Legitimation ift bier meine Ubr. — 3$ bin nodf) ba, 
n>enn er toieber fommt. — Sr toartet auf änttüort. 

Stttfe (febc önöftii*). $ann tdfj bemt ba$ nidfjt audj be= 20 
forgen? 

gferbbtanb (au anwern, ber eben fort tüiti). §alt, unb nod) 
ettoaS! §ier ift ein 33rief an meinen SBater, ber biefen 
Slbenb an midj eingefdjloffen fam — bielletcbt bringenbe 
©efdjäfte — @$ gebt in einer ©eftettung bin — 25 

SRtffer. ©d&on gut, Saron! 

Stttfe (bangt fld) an l&n, in ber entfefcttäjften »angigfelt). Jlber, mein 

SJater, bteä alle« fönnf vä) ia red&t gut beforgen* 
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WliUex. £)u btft allem, unb e$ tft ftnftre üftad&t, meine 
Softer, (ab.) 
greririnatib. ?eud)te beinern 93ater, guife! (©abrenb bem, 

baft fie aWtUern mit bem 8id)t begleitet tritt er sunt £tfd) unb feirft ©tft in 

s ba« ©ia« simonobe.) 3a! ©te foß bran! ©ie foll! 35ie obern 
Sßädfjte nidten mir if>r fdfjredflid&eS 3 a herunter, bie SRadje 
be$ Fimmels unterfd&reibt, tyr guter (gngel täfet fie 
fahren — 

Siebente Sjene 

gferbhtattb unb ßuife 

io ©ie Fommt Iangfam mit bem 2id)te gurücf, fefct et nieber unb fteHt fid) auf bie 
entgegengefefete ©eite tom SKaior, bat ©eftebt auf ben ©oben gefölagen, unb nur 
gutoeilen furdjtfam unb öerftoblen nad) ibm berüberfdbielenb. Cr fte&t auf ber 
anbern «Seite unb fie&t ftarr öor fid) binau«. 

(®rofce« ©tillfc&toelgen, baö biefen Auftritt anfunbigen muß.) 

is Suife* SBoHen ©ie mid& affompagnieren, Jperr bon 
SBalter, fo madfj' idfj einen ®ang auf bem gorteptano* <©ie 

öffnet ben $antaIon.) 

(Sferbinanb gibt Ibr (eine Hnttoort $aufe.) 

2uif e. ©ie finb mir aud) nod) SRe&andje auf bem ©djadj* 
20 brett fd^ulbig«. SBotlen ttrir eine Partie, §err bon SBaltcr? 

((Sine neue $aufe.) 

Sutfe. £err öon SBaltcr, bie 93rieftafd)e, bie id) 3ftnen 
einmal gu ftidten berfprod&en — tdf) fyibt fie angefangen. — 
SßoIIen ©ie ba« SDeffin nidjt befefjen? 

25 C&ieber eine $aufe.> 

2uif e. £), idf) bin fe^r elenb ! 
^erbtnanb an ber bangen ©teiiun ). 2)a$ fönnte toafyx 
fein* 
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Suife* Sfteine ©dfjulb ift es ntd&t, §err öon SBalter, 
bafe ©ic fo fd&led&t unterhalten toerben. 

f^erbmanb (latt bcidbigcnb bot n* w. 35enn toa$ fannft bu 
für meine blöbe 93efd(jeibenf)ett? 

Suife. 3$ f)ab' e$ ja toof)l getou&t, baß totr jefet nid&t s 
gufammen taugen. 3$ erfd&raf audj gleidfj, id) befenne e$, 
als ©te meinen SSater öerfd&idtten. — §err öon SBalter, idfj 
öermute, biefer Süugenblidt toirb uns beiben gleid^ unertrttg* 
lid& fein — SBenn ©ie mtr'S erlauben toollen, fo gety' td& 
unb bitte einige öon meinen Sefannten fyer. io 

Srerbhwttb. £> ja bod&, ba$ ta\ 3dfj hrill aud) gleid) 
getyn unb Don ben meinigen bitten. 

Suife mt t&n ftufcnb an), £err öon SBalter? 

Sferbinanb (Mr ^miw). Sei meiner Sfjre! ber gefdfjei* 
tefte Sinfall, ben ein SWenfdj in biefer Sage nur §aben fann* 15 
2Bir mad&en au« biefem öerbriefelidfjen ©uett eine Suftbar* 
feit unb räd&en uns mit §ilfe getoiffer ©alanterien an ben 
©rillen ber Siebe. 

Suife. ©ie finb aufgeräumt, §err öon SBalter. 

gferbinanb. @an$ aufeerorbentlidfj, um bie Snaben auf 20 
bem äftarft hinter mir fjer 311 jagen! 9lein! in 2Baf)rf)eit, 
Suife! bein SBeifpiel befefjrt midfj — bu fotlft meine Seherin 
fein. loren fttib^, bie öon etoiger Siebe fd&toafeen. Stoi* 
geS (Sinerlei totberftef)t, SSeränberung nur ift ba$ ©alj beS 
Vergnügen«. — £opp, Suife! 3$ bin babei — SBir f)üp= 25 
fen öon Vornan $u SRomane, toäljen uns öon ©djlamme $u 
©djlamm — bu baf)tn — id& borten — SBieÜeidjt, bag 
meine öerlorene 9?uf)e ftdf) in einem SBorbeH toieber finben 
Iäfet — öielleid&t, bag toir bann nad& bem luftigen SBettlauf, 
&dü mobembe ©ertppe, mit ber angenefjmften Überrafd&ung 30 
öon ber SBelt $um atoettenmal aufeinanber ftofeen, baß toir 
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un« ba an bem gemeinfdjaftlid&en gamiltenpg, bat fein 
$tnb biefer SWutter verleugnet, tote in Äomöbien toieber 
erfennen, baß Sfel unb ©djam nod) eine Harmonie beran* 
ftalten, bie ber aärtlidjften Siebe unmöglidj getoefen ift 
s Suife- O Jüngling! 3üngling! Unglttdtlicl) btft bu 
fdjon; toitlft bu e« audj nod) berbtenen? 

^etbinatlb (ergrimmt burd) hie 3<$ne murmclnb). Ultglücfltdj 

bmid&? SBer l)at bir ba« gefaßt? SBeib, bu bift *u fd)ied>t, 
um felbft $u empfinben — toomtt fannft bu eine« anbern 

10 Smpftnbungen toägen? — Unglüdflidj, fagte fie? — £a! bie* 
fe« SBort fönnte meine SQBut au« bem ®rabe rufen! — 
Unglüdt li<$ mußt' i<$ toerben, ba« toußte fie» lob unb SSer* 
bammni«! ba« toußte fie, unb l)at mid) bennodj betraten. 
— ©iel)e, ©erlange! 35a« toar ber einzige gled ber SJer* 

is gebung — beute äu«fage brid&t bir ben £al«, — SM« jefct 
fonnt' iä) beinen gretoel mit beiner Sinfalt befdjöntgen, in 
meiner SBeradjtung toärft bu beinahe meiner St* a d) e 

entfprungen. (3nbem er baftta ba« @Ia« erareift) Sllfo Ictd^tftrt^ 

nig toarft bu ntdjt — bumm toarft bu nidjt — bu toarft nur 
20 ein Teufel* («r trtnit) 2)ie SHmonabe ift matt toie beine 
©eele — SSerfud^e! 

Suife. ©£immei! gti^t umfonft ^abMd^ biefen 2luf * 
tritt gefürchtet* 

fterbinanb (aebietertf*). SJerfudje! 

25 ßuife (nimmt ba« @la« ettoa« untotOia unb trinft). 

^erbinanb (»enbet fttf, fobalb fle ba« @la« an ben SDhinb fefct, 
mit einer plöfettefrn (SrblafTung toea unb eilt naa) bem ftinterften «Binfel be« 
3tmmert). 

Sutfe, S)ie ?imonabe ift gut* 

30 ^erbinanb (o&ne fid& umjuteftren, ton @a)auer aefd)uttelt). 2ßol)l 

befomm'«! 
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ßUtfe (notfbem fie e« nleberaefefet). O, tOttlti ©ie foüfjten, 

SBalter, toie ungeheuer ©ie meine ©eele beleibigen! 
grerbinanb. £um! 
Suife. @« ttrirb eine £tit f ommen, SBatter — 

^etbinanb (toieber »orroart« fommenb). £)! 3Wtt bet 3 ^ t t 5 

toären totr fertig. 

Suife. 2Bo ber heutige Slbenb fd&toer auf 3fa £er$ 
fallen bürfte — 

fyttbtttattb (fangt an ftftrter ju geben imb beunrubiater ju toerben, inbem 
er ©e&arpe unb 2>eaen bon fld) tolrft). ©Ute 9ladf)t, §errenbienft! 10 

Sirife. 2Wetn ©ott! Söie totrb 3ftnen? 

Sferbinanb. £eijj unb enge — toitt mir'S bequemer 
machen, 

Suife. Jrinfen ©ie! Jrinfen ©te! 2)er £ranf toirb 
©ie fütjlen. 15 

&erbinanb. £)a$ toirb er aud) gang getoife. — 3)ie SKefee 
ift guttjergig — bodj! ba$ finb alle! 

Sutfe (mit bem botten «u«brucf ber Siebe l&m in bie Arme eilenb). 

£)a$ beiner Suife, fterbinanb? 

^erbinanb (bmcft ne »on fu»>. ftort! fjotrt! 35iefe fanfte, 20 
fdjmeljenbe 2lugen toeg! $dj erliege. $omm in beiner 
ungeheuren gurd&tbarfeit, ©dfjtange, fpring an mir auf, 
SBurm! — Ärame bor mir beine gräfelidje knoten au«, 
bäume beine SBirbel gum £immel — fo abfdjeulid), als bidj 
jemals ber tlbgrunb fal). — Sftur feinen Sngel meljr — nur 25 
jefet feinen gngel metyr! — SS ift $u fpät — idj muß bidf) 
jertreten, toie eine Gatter, ober bergtoetfeln — (Srbarme bid&! 

Suife. £)! 3)a6 es fo toett fommen mußte! 

^erbinanb m *on ber ©eite betrafen*). SHefeS fdjöne SBerf 
beS l)immlifd&en SBttbnerS — 2Ber fann ba$ glauben? — 30 

993er foßte b0& glauben? Obre $anb faffenb unb emtoorfialtenb.) 3$ 
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toill bidj nidjt $ur 9?ebe ftellen, ©ott ©d&äpfer — aber 

toarum beim bein ©ift in fo fd&önen ©cfägcn? Äann 

ba« Safter in btefem milben §immelftrid) fortfommen? — 
©, e« ift feltfam. 
s Suife. 2)a« an$uf)ören, unb fdfjtoeigen gu muffen! 

fjrerbutanb. Unb bie füfee, melobifd&e ©timme — tote 
fann fo triel 2Bof)lflang fommen au« aerriffenen ©atten? 

(2Ktt trunfenem Äug' auf Ifretn KnblUf bertodlenb.) SWeS fo fdjön — fo 

Doli ©benmafe — fo göttlich öoHfommen! — Überall ba« 

10 SBerf feiner l)immltfd&en ©dfjäferftunbe! 83ei ©ott! als 
toäre bie große SBelt nur entftanben, ben ©Töpfer für biefe« 

SWeifterftttdf in Saune gu fefeen! Unb nur in ber 

© e e 1 e fottte ©ott ftdfj vergriffen l)aben? 3ft e« mög* 
lid&, bafe biefe empörenbe ÜWifegeburt in bie 9latur oljne 

is £abet fant? (3nb«n « fie wnen »erittst.) Ober faf) er einen 

Gmgel unter bem SWeifeel Verborgenen unb fyxlf biefem 

3rrtum in ber Sile mit einem befto fdjled&teren §er$en ab? 

Suife. O be« frevelhaften ©genfmn«! @f)e er fiel) eine 

Übereilung geftänbe, greift er lieber ben §immel an. 

20 ^erbtnanb atürjt t&r whi* h>einenb an ben $ai«>. Wod) einmal, 
Suife! — Sftodj einmal, tute am lag unfer« erften Äuffe^ / 
ba bu gerbinanb ftammelteft unb ba« erfte 3) u auf beine 
brennenben Sippen trat — O, eine ©aat unenbltdjer, unau«= 
fpredjUdjer greuben fd^ien in bem Slugenblidt toie in ber 

25 Änofpe gu liegen — £>a lag bie Stotgfeit tote ein fdjöner 
SWaitag bor unfern Slugen; golbne $abrtaufenbe Rupften, 

toie SBrttute, bor unfrer ©eele borbei. 35a toar idj ber 

©lüdflidje! — O Suife! Suife! Suife! SBarum faft bu mir 
ba« getan? 

30 Suife. ©einen ©ie, »einen ©ie, SBalter. 3ftre Sßefc 
mut toirb geregter gegen mid) fein, als 3^re Sntrüftung. 
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fterbinanb. £)u betrügft bidfj. £)a$ finb i&re Iränen 
nid&t — ntdfjt jener toarme, tooüüfttöc lau, ber in bic 
Söunbe ber ©eele balfamifdfj fließt unb ba$ ftarre 9fab ber 
(Smpfinbung toieber in ®ang bringt* @$ finb einzelne 

— falte Iropfen — baä fd&auerlidje ettrige Sebetoof)! meiner 5 

Siebe. (gurätbar-felertttf, inbem er bie #anb auf t&ren «o*f [Ulfen lagt.) 

Jränen um beine ©eele, Suife — Iränen um bie ©ottfjeit, 
bie ifjreS unenblid)en SBoljltoollenS f)ter berfefjlte, bie fo mut* 
totHig um ba$ ^errlid^fte ifjrer SBerfe f ommt. — £), mtdfj 
bäudfjt, bie gange ©dfjöpfung follte ben glor anlegen unb 10 
über ba$ SBeifpiel betreten fein, baß in tfjrer 9ftttte gefd&ief)t. 

— @$ ift toaS ©emeineS, baß äWenfd&en fallen unb ^ara* 
biefe bertoren toerben; aber toenn bie $eft unter öngel 
toütet, fo rufe man Irauer aus burd) bie gange 9iatur. 

fimfe. treiben ©ie mid& nid&t auf« äußerfte, SBalter! 15 
3$ fyabe ©eelenftärf e fo gut toie eine — aber fie muß auf 
eine menfd&lid&e ^robe fommen. SBalter, ba$ Sßort nodfj 

unb bann gefd&teben, ©n entfefelidjeS ©d&idtfal fyit bie 

©pradfje unfrer bergen bertoirrt Dürft' id& ben ÜWunb 
auftun, SBalter, id& f önnte bir 35inge fagen — idj Knnte — 20 

— aber ba$ f)artc 3$erf)ängni$ banb meine <3rnige,_ tote 
meine Siebe, unb bulben muß idfj% toenn bu rnidd tote eine 
gemeine SWefee mtßfjanbelft. 

frerMnanb. gü^Ift bu bid& too&i, guife? 
Suife. SBogu biefe ftrage? 25 

gferbmanb* ©onft follte mifs leib um btd& tun, toenn 
bu mit biefer 8üge öon Rinnen müßteft 
Suifc. 3$ befdfjtoöre ©ie, SBalter — 

fjetbinanb (unter feftlaen »etoeaunaen). 9lehl! Stein! &VL 

fataniftty toäre biefe Stäche! 9iein, ©ott betoatjre micij! in 30 
jene SBelt ^inauö toill id£)'S nidfjt treiben — Suife! §aft 
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bu ben 9ftarfdjaH geliebt? 2)u toirft nidfjt me^r auä biefem 
Zimmer geljen. 

Suife. gragen ©ie, toaS ©te tooHen. 3$ antworte 
nidfjtä mefjr. (©ie fe*t p<$ meber.) 
s f$erbinanb (ernfter). ©orge für beine unfterbltdfje ©eete, 
Cuifc! — §aft bu ben Sßarf^aH geliebt? S)u totrft nid&t 
mefjr au$ biefem Zimmer geljen. 

Suife» 3$ antworte nidjtS mefir. 

ffetbinanb (fallt In furd&terfokr «etoeauna toot tfr nteber). Suife! 

10 £aft bu ben 9Jtorf<$aH geliebt? @f)e biefeS 8id&t nod) aus* 
brennt — ftefjft bu — bor ©ott! 

Sutfe (fa&rt erfd&rocfen in bie $öfc). 3?efu$! SBaS tft bttÖ? 

unb mir toirb fefjr übel (©ie fmrt auf ben ©effei auru* .) 

gferbinanb. ©d&on? — Über eudj SBeiber unb ba$ 
is ettrige SRätfel! SDic aärtltdfje Werbe f)ält greöeln feft, bie 
bie 9Jienfd$eü an tfjren SBurjeln gernagen; ein elenber 
®ran Sürfenif toirft fte um. 
Suife. ©ift! ©ift! O mein Herrgott! 
gferbinattb. ©o ftird&t' tdf). 35eine ?imonabe toar in 
20 ber £ötle getottrgt. Du fyaft fte bem Job sugetrunfen. 
Suife. ©terben! ©terben! ©ott ?lflbarml)erstger! 
©tft in ber ?tmonabe unb fterben! — £), meiner ©eele 
erbarme btd&, ©ott ber grbarmer! 
fterbinanb. SDa« ift bie £auptfad&e. 3$ bitt' Um 
25 aud& barum. 

Suife. Unb meine ÜWutter — mein SBater — £eüanb 
ber SBelt! mein armer, verlorener SBater! 3ft feine SRet* 
tung mefir? SWein junge« ?eben — unb feine SRettung! 
Unb mufe td& jefet fd&on bafjin? 
30 fjferbinanb. Äeine SRettung, mußt jefet fd&on ba&tn — 
aber fei rufytg. SBir madfjen bie Steife gufammen. 
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Suife. gerbinanb, aud) bu! ©ift, gerbtnanb! 95on 
bir? £) ®ott, bergife es ifjm — ©ott bcr ©nabe, nimm 
bic ©ünbe bon if)m — 

Sferbhtanb. ©ief) bu nad) b einen 9?ed()nungen — 
idfj fürd&te, fie fielen übet. S 

ßuif e. gerbinanb ! gerbinanb ! — O — 9hm fann tdfj 
nidfjt mefjr fd&meigen — ber Job — ber lob fjebt alle Sibe 
auf — gerbinanb! — §immel unb @rbe fjat nidfjt« Un* 
glücffeUgcrö als btd& — 3dfj fterbe unfdfjulbig, gerbinanb. 

^etbmanb (erfc&roden). 2Ba« fagt fie ba? — @ine Süge io 
pflegt man bodf) fonft nidjt auf b i e f e SReife $u nehmen? 

2uif e. 3$ lüge ntd&t — lüge nid^t — fyab' nur ein* 
mal gelogen mein geben lang — §ul)! SBie ba« ei«* 

falt burd& meine Slbern fd&auert ate id& ben SBrief 

fd&rieb an ben £ofmarfd&att — 15 

fterMnanb. £a! biefer «rief! — ©ottlob! 3efet W 
idfj all meine Sßannljeit tirieber. 

£utfe (l&re Bunge febb fäjtoerer, Ifcre Oringer fangen an gkftterlfö 311 

guden). ©iefer ©rief — faffe bid), ein entfefelidfje« SBort gu 
^ören — meine £anb fdfjrieb, toa« mein §er$ berbammte 20 
— bein SSater fjat ifjn bifttert. 

S^etbinanb (ftarr unb einet »Ubfaule aleicfc, in langer toter $aufe 
bbißetourjelt, faßt enblfaft tele ton einem ftonnerfölaa nieber). 

Sttifc. O be« fföglid&en SJHfeberftanb« — gerbinanb — 
man jtoang midf) — bergib — beine Suife fyittt ben Job 25 
borgejogen — aber mein 23ater — bie ©efafjr — fie mad&* 
ten e« liftig. 

3rerbtttanb (WrecqUb emporgetoorfen). ©dobct fei ©Ott! Sftodj 
fpüt? i(f) ba« ©ift nidfjt. «Er reifet ben S)eaen berau«.) 

2uife (oon ecbutibfe w &$**& pnfenb). SEBe^! 9ßa« beginnft 30 
bu? <S« ift bein 9Sater — 
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^etbtttanb (im ÄuSbrutf ber unbanbiaften ©ut). WlbtbtX Uttb 

äßörberbater! — 3K 1 1 mufe er, bafe ber 9ttd(jter ber SBelt 
nur gegen ben ©dfjulbigen rafe. o&ta &inau«.) 
Suife. ©terbenb bergab mein Srlöfer — §eil über bidj 

5 Unb tyu* (©ie ftirbt.) 

l^etbttUUtb (fe&rt fd)nen um, toirb i&re Iefete fterbenbe «efteaung aetoaftr 
unb fallt in ©d)mera aufaeüft bor ber Zoten nieber.) <£>alt! §alt! 

(Sntfpringe mir ntd&t, (Sngel beä £immel$! (& faßt t*te 

£anb an unb Iflfet |te f^neU toieber fallen.) $ttlt, falt Wlb fcUC^t! 

io 3f)re ©eele ift ba^in* (et forinat »Heber auf.) ®ott meiner 
?uife! ©nabe! ®nabe bem berrucijteften ber SKörber! 

@$ toar itjr lefeteS ©ebet! SBie reijenb unb fdjön aud& 

im Seid&nam! $)er gerührte Söürger ging fd&onenb über 
biefe freunblidfje Söangen f)in — Sttefe ©anftmut toar 

is feine ?art>e — fie $at aucij bem Job ftanbgefyalten. (9*ac& 
einer^aufe.) äberttne? SBarum füllt' id& nidfjtS? 3ßiH bie 
$raft meiner 3ugenb mtdfj retten? Unbanfbare 3Hü^e! 

35a$ ift meine ÜReUUing nid&t. (Ger greift na(* bem @lafe.) 
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fjfarbittottb. $et $r&fibetti. SBurm unb ©ebiente, toefc&e alle ooQ ©treffen 
20 ine 3immer ftürjra; batauf SRitter mit ©ott unb ©erid)t£bte»ern, toekfe 

fld) im $interfirunb fammebu 

^räftbetlt (ben «rief in ber $anb). ©ofjU, fottS ift bttS? — 

34 hriQ bodj nimmermehr glauben — 

3ttbinanb (toirft ifrn ba« @Ia« öor bie fctt&e). ©o fiel), 

25 SWörber! 

Sßtäfibent (taumelt hinter fl*. «Üe erftarren. Sine fd)re<Qafte $aufe). 

SWein ©of>n, toarum tjaft bu mir ba« getan? 
tjferbmattb o*ne m amufekn). O ja freiließ! 3$ fyatte 
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bcn Staatsmann crft fyöxtn fotten, ob ber ©treid) audj gu 
feinen harten paffe? — gein unb betounbernStoert, icf) ge* 
fteb'S, toar bie Stnte, ben 93unb unfrer bergen gu gerreißen 
burdf) ©ferfud&t. — S)ie SRedfjnung batte ein SKeifter ge* 
mad&t, aber fcfjabe nur, baß bie gürnenbe Siebe bem 5 
2)rabt nid)t fo geborfam blieb, ttrie beine bölgerne $uppe, 

{ßräfibettt (fud&t mit derbrebten gugen im ganzen Atel« berum). 3*ft 

bter niemanb, ber um einen troftlofen SBater meinte? 

SJJtttet (trtntcr ber ©aene rufenb). Saßt mid& ftbiebl! Um 

©otte* toillen! ?aßt mid&! ' 10 

fterbraanb. 3) a « 2Äftbd^en ift eine §eiüge — für f i e 
muß ein anberer redeten« (Cr öffnet mxum bie xazt, ber mit »oir 

unb @eria)tebienern bereinfturat) 

9Witter (in ber fürtfteriwen «nflft). 2Mn $inb! 9Wein Äinb! 
— ©ift — ©ift, fd&reü man, fei fykx genommen toorben — 15 
2tteme £odf)ter! 2Bo bift bu? 

t^etbittanb (fübrt ibn fttoiföen ben $rttftbenten unb Suifen« 8eU*e). 

3$ bin unfd&ulbig. 35anfe bie fem §ier. 

SWtKet (faßt an ibr au »oben). O 3efu$! 

^erbtnanb. 3n toenig SBorten, SSater — fie fangen an 20 
mir foftbar gu toerben — 3$ bin bübifdfj um mein Seben 
beftoblen, beftofjlen burd) © i e, 2Bie id& mit ©ott ftebe, 
gitfre tdfj — bodj ein SBöfetiridjt bin id& niemate getoefen. 
SKein eitriges 80« falle, tote es ttrill — auf © i e faß' e$ 
ntd&t. — Slber id& fyaV einen SWorb begangen, (mit fu«&tbar 25 
erbobener stimme) einen äftorb, btn bu mir nidjt gumuten 
toirft, allein bor ben SRidjter ber SBelt ^ingufd^leppen. 
geierltd) toälg' td) bir bier bie größte, gräßlidjfte §ätfte gu; 
ttrie bu bamit guredfjt fommen magft, fiebe bu felber. (3u 
«uifen ibn binfflbrenb.) &kx, 93arbar! toetbe bid& an ber entfefe* 30 
liefen grud&t beine« SßtfeeS, auf biefe* ©efidjt ift mit 3$er* 
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Scrrungcn bein 5ftame gefcljrieben, unb bic SBütöcngcI 
toerben tyn Icfen* — Sine ©eftalt toie biefe ^te^e ben SBor* 
fymß bon beinern 93ette, toenn bu fd&lftfft, unb gebe bir i&re 
etöfalte §anb — ©ne ©cftalt tote biefe ftd&e bor beiner 
s ©eele, toenn bu fttrbft, unb bränge bein IefeteS ©ebet tocg 

— Sine ©cftalt toie biefe fte^e auf betnem ©rabe, toenn 
bu auferftefjft — unb neben ©ott, toenn er btd& rietet <«r 

toirb obmnadfetia, $ebiente (alten t$n.) 

5ßtäflbent (eine fd&recTIlc&e £etDeaung be« grm« gegen ben Fimmel). 

10 33on mir nid&t, bon mir nidfjt, 9ttd)ter ber SBeft, fobre 
biefe ©eelen bon b i e f e m ! (Cr gebt auf «türm »&) 
Söurm (auffabrenb). 33on mir? 
$räfibent. 93erflud&ter, bon bir! SBon bir, ©atan! — 
3)u, bu gabft ben ©d&IanQenrat — Über b i d> bie Serant* 
is toortunQ — 3dfj toafd&e bie §änbe. 

SBitrm. Übermtdj? (et fangt mm an & wm.) Suftifl! 
Suftig! ©o toeife idj bodf) nun audj, auf toaS 2lrt fidfj bie 
leufel banfen. — Über mid&, bummer SBöfetoidijt? 3Bar e$ 
mein ©otyn? SBar i dfj bein ©ebteter? — Über mid(j bie 
20 SBeranttoortung? §a! bei biefem Sünblidf, ber alle« Sttarf 
in meinen ©ebeinen erf öltet ! Über midfj foß fie fommen! 

— 3efet to i II idfj berloren fein, aber b u follft eä mit 
mir fein— Huf ! Huf! SRuft SWorb burd& bie ©äffen! SBedtt 
bie 3?uftia auf! ©erid&tbSbiener, binbet mtd&! gtt&rt midfj 

äs bon Rinnen! 3$ toitl ©efjetmntffe aufbedfen, bafc benen, 

bie fie fjören, bie £aut flauem foH. (®ia ge&en.) 

jßrftftbent mt tbn). £)u toirft bodj nid^t, föafenber? 

SBurm (tiopft ibn auf bu @$uitern). 3dfj toerbe, Äamerab! 

3dfj toerbe! — SRafenb bin tdfj, ba8 ift toatyr — ba$ ift bein 

30 SBerf — fo tottl idj audfj iefet fymbeln tote ein Stafenber. — 

arm in arm mit bir jum Slutgerüft! arm in Srm 
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mit btr *ur £ölle! <£$ folt mtdf) fifeelri, Sube, mit 
b i r berbammt $u fein! («r tmrb abaefubrt.) 

SJHffCT (ber bie aanae .Seit Aber, ben Äopf in £uifen« ©dfrofc gefunfen. 
In ftummem ©c&merje gelegen bat, ftebt fä)neK auf unb tolrft bem SKajor bie ©orfe 

»or bie softe), ©iftmifdjer! 93ef)alt bein berfludjteä ®olb! 5 
— SßoIIteft bu mir mein Äinb bamit abfaufen? («r ftunt 

au« bem Statiner.) 

^erbtltanb (mit brefenber Stimme). &ct)t tym tlQC^! @T 

t>crgtt>cifclt — Da« ®elb f)ier foll man if)m retten — e$ 
ift meine fttrdjterlid&e ßrfenntltdfjfett — Suife — Suife — 10 

\ä) fomme Sebt toofyt Safet mid) an biefem 

Slltar berfdjeiben — 

5J8räftbent (au« einer bumtfen Qetftubung gu feinem ©o&n). ©ofyn! 

fterbinanb! ©oll fein 93lidf tnefjr auf einen aerfdjmetterten 

S?ater fallen? (Der gWafor toirb neben Suifen ntebergelaffen.) 15 

Sferbinanb. ®ott bem Srbarmenben gehört biefer lefete* 

JßrÖflbent (in ber fd&redffld&ften Dual bor ibm nieberfattenb). ®e* 

fd&öpf unb ©Töpfer berlaf fen mid& — ©ofl fein SBlidt metyr 
gu meiner legten ßrquidtunö fallen? 

f^etbinanb (reltft ibm feine fterbenbe #anb). 20 

5ßräfibent (ftebt fänea auo. @r bergab mir! C3u ben anbern.) 

Styt euer ©efatXgener! (&r gebt ab. ©erltfttbiener folgen ibm, ber 
«orbang fallt.) 



MEMORABILIA 

(Sine «BeiberfeeP ift au* für einen Äapöellmetfter au fptfeiö» — 
Miller, io. io. 

©n fonfi«gterter, totbriger Äerl. — Miller (of Wurm), n. 5. 

3)ann, 2Jhitter— loenn bie©d&ranfen be« Unterfd&ieb« etnftttrgen— 
toenn 3Kenf$en nur SRenfcfcn finb. — Luise. 14. 4. 

Saß bodj fefcen, ob mein äbelbricf alter ift, aU ber 9?i6 gum unenb- 
Iid&en SBeltatt? — Ferdinand. 16. 6. 

9tetb, gurdjt, SBertottnfdpmg finb bie traurigen Spiegel, toorin ftd^ 
bie $obeit eine« $errfa)erS belttdjeft. — Ferdinand. 25. 17. 

3fn meinem ©ergen liegen atte meine Söttnfdfje begraben. — Fer- 
dinand. 25. 34. 

Staut idj auftrete, gittert ein ©ergogtum. — President. 29. 3. 

Heftern finb fiebentaufenb SanbSfinber na* 9meri!a fort — bie 
ga&len alle«. — Kammerdiener. 34. 17. 

„©ort mit eudj, SBeib unb Äinber! — <g« leb' unfer 8anbe*oater — 
8m 3üngften ©erid&t fmb totr toieber ba!" — Kammerdiener. 

35- «9- 

2öir tootten feljen, ob bie SR b e ober bie 9R e n f 4 ^ e i t auf 
bem $lafc bleiben totrb. — Ferdinand. 45. 30. 

Xeutfdj unb oerftftnblidj. (Suer <g£gelleng föalten unb toalten im 
8anb. 2) a « tft meine ©tube. — Miller. 54. 26. 

SWein SBerftanb fteljt ftiff. — von Kalb. 66. 30. 

SÄcin SBaterlanb ift, too mi<$ Suife liebt. — Ferdinand. 71. 26. 

8rm in Hrm mit b i r gum ©lutgerüft! 8rm in 8rm mit b i r 



otr gi 
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gur £ötte! — Wurm (to the President). 136. 31. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



acc. 


accusative 


/., //. 


line, lines 


ort. 


article 


Lat. 


Latin 


«b(e). 


S3anb, ©ttnbe, volume(s) 


lit. 


literally 


cf. 


compare, see 


m. 


mascuÜne 


colloq. 


colloquial 


MHG Middle High Ger- 


dat. 


dative 




man (i 100-1500) 


def. 


definite 




(cf .Thomas's Gram. 


demon. 


demonstrative 




§ 220) 


dep. 


dependent 


n. 


neuter 


M. 


ba« Reifet, that is 


N. 


note 


dial. 


dialectic 


NHG New High German 


dimin. 


diminutive 




(1500- ) 


DNL 


Kürschner's Deutsche 


OHG 


Old High German 




National-Littera- 




( -1100) 




tur 


P- 


page 


ed. 


edited by 


pass. 


passive 


e.g. 


'exempli gratia,' for 


pers. 


person. 




example 


P i. 


plural 


Eng. 


English 


poss. 


possessive 


esp. 


especially 


ppl. 


participle 


US- 


and the following 


pref. 


prefix 




line(s) or page(s) 


pret. 


preterit tense 


ßg. 


figuratively 


pron. 


pronoun or pro- 


Fr. 


French 




nounce 


gen. 


genitive 


refl. 


reflexive 


Ger. 


German 


rel. 


relative 


Gram. 


Grammar 


Repr. 


reprint 


fcrauegeg 


. herausgegeben, edited 


resp. 


respectively 


ibid. 


1 ibidem/ in the same 


sc. 


1 scilicet,' namely, 




work 




supply 


i.e. 


Md est/ that is (to 


sing. 


singular 




say) 


SG 


South German 


imptr. 


imperative 


supra 


(Lat.), above 


im per s. 


impersonal 


s.v. 


'sub voce,' (Lat.), 


indic. 


indicative 




under the word 


infra 


(Lat.), below 


Swab. 


Swabian (dialect) 


insep. 


inseparable 


tränst 


. translate 


interrog. 


interrogative 


ufto. 


unb f toetter, or u.f .m., 


Introd. 


Introduction 




et cetera, etc. 


iron. 


ironical(ly) 


«Hb. 


SBörterbug 


Hol. 


Italian 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 

The heavy figures indicate the pages, the light figures the lines, of the text 
For explanation of abbreviations, see opposite page. An index of archak and 
dialectic forms, foreign words, idioms and coüoquialisms, and of the authors and 
works cited will be found at the end of the Notes. Critical Comment on the 
main divisions of the action (e.g. Act. I, Scenes 1-4 and Scenes 5-7, II. 1-3 
and 4-7) follows the Notes on the corresponding portions of the tezt. The 
titles of works referred to by the author's name are given in the Bibliography 
(see Appendix C). 

DRAMATIS PERSONA 

$t&fibent »ölt Jföatter, President of the Ministry, Premier. 
Aged 50 (cf. 26. 16). He is the administrative head of the 
government and his power is practically absolute as long as 
he retains the favor of the Prince; cf. Introd., p. xlvi f. In the 
character of his regime and in the manner of his accession to 
power the president resembles a notorious prime minister of 
Württemberg; cf. Introd., p. lxv f. The country ruled by 
this "German Prince" is nowhere explicitly stated, but many 
incidents of the play make it easy to identify; cf. Introd., 
p. xcvi. The fact that the ruler is of ten called " the Duke" 
(cf. N. 19. 25) aids in this identification. 

Sferbiiwiib, aged 20 (cf. 25. 7). 

$0ftnarfd)aft, a high official of the court, charged with the 
supervision of ceremonies, the regulation of court etiquette, 
etc., a chamberlain. In the time of Charlemagne the mar ah- 
scalc was 'master of the horse,' as the title indicates (with the 
OHG words cf. 2Ra&re, ©d&aff). From the Mid. Latin equiv. 
cotnes stabuli came Fr. connetable, 'constable,' whicb under- 
went an analogous change of meaning. Cf. Kluge, Etymolog. 
Wörterbuch. 

Sab)) SRttforb, perhaps a title assumed when she became the 
Prince's mistress (gaöoritin). Her age is 23 (cf. 41. 23, 42. 5, 
105. 8). Her present nrst name is 'Emilie' (42. 28, 102. 20). 
When she leaves the court she signs herseif 'Johanna (Jane) 
Norfolk,' which was probably her family name (cf. 41. 16 f.). 
— Pronounce Sab)) as in English. 
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äftitter, aged 60 (cf. 72. 16). — ©tabrmuftfant, member (or 
leader) of the city orchestra. He is variously referred to as 
Sttuftfant (62. 18, 68. 29), 2ttufüu* (17. 26, 63. 1), üflufifmeifter 
(17. 27), <$etger (64. 21, 70. 2z). He calls himself a (feiger 
(3. 18), fiddler, also a ^apedmetfter (10. io), orchestral leader, 
conductor. Besides the violin he plays at least the Violoncello 
(3. 2, 8. 25), the flute (119. n) and the lute (113. 27). — jhtnft« 
Pfeifer, an honorary title formerly applied to a professional 
musician in the Service of the city. 

Suife, aged 16 (cf. 95. 18); more exactly, in her seventeenth 
year. 

ACT I. Scene 1 

For the events leading up to the action of the play and a critkal analysis by 
scenes of Plot and Structure, see Introduction, p. zzv ff. 

The time is early morning in February (cf. Notes 65. 9, 
123. 21). Miller and his wife have been talking of the atten- 
tions which their daughter Luise, who has gone to mass, is 
receiving from Major von Walter. Miller has made up his 
mind that they must cease. 

3. 5. fommt in£ ©efdpei, will be the talk of the town. 

6. wirb nerrufen, will get a bad name. 

7. id) biete . . . auä, b. &. idj verbiete tym mein $au«. 

12. äRftbel, familiär for SRttbdjen; originally South German. 

14. fo'ratn nehmen, to take to task, be stricl with; cöram (Lat.), 
'face to face.' 

15. auftrumpfen, lit. 'to play a trump' (at cards); hence, 
familiarly, to speak plainly or bluntly, to give a piece of one's 
mind, 

16. ftetfen, to inform (secreüy), to give one a hint; cf. ©tccf* 
brtef, 'warrant of arrest.' 

17. bringt' £ mit einem äBiföer l)utau£, fommt mit einem SBer* 
frei* babon (Bellermann), will get off with.a blowing-up. ÄBtfdjer 
or Hudpufeer is colloq. for SBertoet«, 'reprimand'; both words 
designate the 'sponge* or Viper' with which a cannon is 
cleaned after discharge or the man who uses it. Probably 
the colloquialism had its origin in military slang. Cf. Eng. 
wipe } 'blow, cut.* — bad muß id) toiffen, / know well enough. 

20. angaben, do (anything) to. 
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2i. ©djola'reu, Httuftfföüter. Miller gives private lessons on 
various instruments. Frau Miller is fond of using foreign 
words and sometimes makes mistakes in pronunciation (cf. 
N. 7. 2). The unnecessary admixture of foreign words was 
common in the speech of those times and, like the introduo 
tion of vulgär phrases and ungrammatical expressions, adds 
to the realistic character of the language in this play. The 
foreign words are collected in the Index following the Notes. 

24. ftotttmerV, business. 

4c. 1. 51t einer — , sc. SHrne, that she should be his mistress. 

2. ©Uten SRorgen, no, I thank you (iron,). — ®elt, don't 
I teil you!? ©dt is both interjectional and interrogative; it is 
a sort of defiant question, a challenge. Abridged f rom e$ gelte, 
implying, originally at least, the speaker's willingness to back 
his opinion with a wager (cf. loa« gilt'«, 'what will you bet'). 
Now it has merely the f orce of a strong ntd)t roafyr? and is a col- 
Joquialism peculiar to South Germany. 

3. eilt äfhtSje [i.e. Fr. Monsieur] tomt, a Mr. von, i.e. a noble- 
man as contrasted with the burgher, who would not have the 
von prefixed to his name. — ftd) ^erumbe^olfen f)at, 'has helped 
himself,' i.e. roenn er überall genoffen fcat. Translate: When one 
of these Mr. von's has indulged himself (dissipated) here and 
there and everywhere. In a similar scene between Hum- 
brecht and his wife, in Wagner's Die Kindermörderin (cf. 
Introd., p. lxxxix) the father wams against Evchen's deeep- 
tion by an aristoeratie lover in language similar to Miller's 
in this passage: „SBenn beim bottenb* ein äucferftt&e« ©ürfdjdjen in 
ber Uniform, ober ein ©aröndjen, be« ftcr) ©ort erbarm! ein 3Httbd)en 
Dorn SUHttelftanb an foldje örter ^infü^rt [Lieut. von Gröningseck 
had taken Evchen to a ball at a questionable resort], fo ift 
*elm gegen ein« ju bertoetten, bajj er fie nidfjt mieber nadj £au« bringt 
tote er fie abgeholt fyat." DNL, vol. 80, p. 300. 7 f. 

4. wenn er . . . nm£ al$ getöft fyat, when he has been through 
the devil knows what {all) . 8Ba« al« = toa« alle«; als is a dialectic 
shortening of ade«, common in Swabian and Franconian. — 
£i)fen here='to get,' as by purchase; cf. ein ©ittet Iöfen. 

5. meinem guten ©d)hufer, myfinefellow (iron.). 

6. auf füff SSaffer $n graben, lit. ' to dig for fresh water/ 
i.e. to look for an innocent girl. — ®ib bu adjt! you keep watchl 
(iron.). 

7. . . . vu& jebem Bftlodf . . . ftrerftejt, if you had an eye at 
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every knot-hole. The reference is probably, as Müller suggests 
(Studie, p. 92), to a board-partition CSBrettertoanb) dividinga 
large room into two parts; the knot-holes of such a partition 
would enable one to see what was happening on the other 
side. 

8. öor jebem 23 lutS tropfen, her ber Xodjter in bie ©ange fdjtejjt 
(Düntzer), every flush of passion. 

9. befdfyroafeen, wheedle. — bettt SRäbel etn$ ijittfeigett, i.e. -he 
will betray the girl. The indef. pron. ein« is sometimes used as 
cognate objeet when the Substantive for which it Stands is 
made clear by the verb. Cf. Thomas's Gram., § 318. 1. a. 

10. oerfdjunpftert, colloq. for berfdjtmpft, exemplifying the 
predilection for foreign forms. 

11. bleibt ftfeen, bleibt unberbeiratet; fifcen bleiben is said of a 
wöman who, for want of a partner, usually is left sitting while 
others are dancing; then of one who, for lack of opportunity, 
fails to marry. Cf. ein Sttttbdfjen ftfeen laffen, 'to jilt a girl.' — 
f)at'3 (»M ba«) . . . berfdjtnerft, bat ®ef<$matl baran gefunben, hos 
got a likingfor. Cf. Faust, 3736 ff. 

14. e£ Ijat ftdj $u behüten, there is need of protection. 

15. äöinbfuff, scapegrace, giddy-head. 

16. fubrt . . . gitfc, has a pretty ankle. — Unterm $>ad), im 
Kopf, in the Upper story. 

17. hielt, the Swabian pronunciation of gurft. In the Swa- 
bian dialect (which Schiller spoke, cf. Appendix A) the so- 
called 'stops' (i.e. consonantal sounds involving complete 
closure of the mouth-organs, cf. Thomas's Gram., § 33 and 
1) are always voiceless (i.e. produced without Vibration of 
the vocal chords; b-p plus 'voiee'). Hence b and p, b and t, g 
and l (in certain cases), respectively, are not distinguished in 
sound (i.e. Eng. bay and pay, do and to, resp., would be 
pronounced identically). In Schillert time the Swabian or- 
thography of many words of this class was unsettled. Thus 
Dinte and £inte, teutfdj and beutfdfj, <ßurfdje and ©urföe, oeeur 
side by side. Except in the case of a few letters and other 
speeimens preserved in Schillert own handwriting the au- 
thor's usage cannot be determined with certainty (cf . Appen- 
dix A). This edition follows, in respect to such words, the 
first edition (1784), printed under Schiller's supervision. Cf. 
7. 0, 8. 14, 10. 12, 29. 25, 48. 14, 80. 39. For numerous exam- 
ples, cf. W. Pfleiderer, Die Sprache des jungen Schiller, in 
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[Paul und Braunes] Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Spra- 
che und Literatur, vol. 28, p. 317 f. 

18. par terre, lit. 'on the ground floor,' in the lower story; i.e. 
ij the good Lord has only given you a pretty face and handsome 
form. 

19. Stöbert . . . erft ttod) biefeS Stapittl au$, when . . . has 
once discovered this fact; augftöbern, 'to scare up' (as game from 
a cover), a frequentative of ftteben, 'to scatter* (in small par- 
ticles, as dust, ©taub, from which the verb is derived). 

21. Sftobnety: Admiral George Brydges Rodney (1718-1792), 
"the greatest of English seamen save Nelson and Blake/' 
won a famous victory over the French fleet under Admiral 
De Grasse (who had aided the Americans at Yorktown, Oct. 
1781, and had subsequently proceeded against the British 
possessions in the West Indies) between Dominica and 
Guadeloupe, April 12, 1782. 

22. muffen alle ©egel bran . ♦ ♦ foS, all sails must be set for 
her and oß in pursuit. 

25. nmnberfyübfdje, note the strong adj. inflection after def. 
art.; common in Swabian and of frequent occurrence in this 
play (although weak forms predominate) ; cf. 5. 10,33. 29, etc. 
Also after the poss. and demon. pron., cf. 51. 5, 66. 12, 129. 20, 
etc. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 351 f. — ©Meter, neut. plurals in -er 
are more common in the dialects than in the literary language; 
cf. Pfleiderer, p. 337 f. 

26. al£, dial. for immer; the contraction (cf. N. 4. 4) is here 
a survival of the MHG gen. or acc. of alles, used adverbially. 
— fdpeiben tut, dial. and colloq. for [treibt 

28. put, rein, bloß. 

29. 2>a£ ift bie redjte $jtfje, iron. for ber ©ipfel ber Sßerfefjrt* 
Jett, that caps the climax (of your stupidity, gullibility). — %u\ 
ben <3arf . . ., bett ©fei meint man, a familiär proverb, corres- 
ponding to the Latin qui asinum non polest, Stratum caedit, 
without a precise Eng. equivalent; cf. 'to hit a person over 
another's Shoulders,' i.e. to censure one person while plainly 
meaning another. Cf . Schrader, Bilderschmuck der deutschen 
Sprache, p. 74. — Wagt, Swabian dial. for fdfjlüot; cf. Pflei- 
derer, p. 370 f. 

5, 2. topp madjen, are agreed; topp is primarily an inter- 
jection expressihg assent, willingness; from Fr. tope f which is 
the first pers. sing, of toper, to agree, assent. — tontifd)! presto/ 
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5. Stvtppltt, pander, (illicit) match-maker; that is, moon- 
light makes lovers more sentimental and susceptible. 

7. bie ber #err äRajor . . . gefdjafft fjabem the so-caUed 
'plural of majesty' analogous to the use of a plural verb with 
singular titles, such as Sflajeftät, &o\)dt, (S^eQenj; cf. Thomas 's 
Gram. § 346, a. Similarly a plural pronoun is used with a 
singular antecedent, 6. 14. As a rule such forms were used in 
the third person only by a social inferior as a mark of great 
deference; cf. 7. 8, 8. 4, 17. 20, 64. 29, 70. 22, 84. 6, 9, 103. 14. 
Now no longer heard. 

9. #uiba! $u Jjaft bettSBife baöon, Ho, ho! you have the idea. 
10. $ie tofjt SfraftbriMjeit, b. &. bie rau&e ffiirfüd&fett; for the 
adj. inflection, cf. N. 4. 25.— 3^ro Knaben SRaforaeimtageit, 
for his Lordship's pampered stomach; SRafronen, macaroons. 
3»f)ro, old gen. pl. of fie, used with titles after the analogy of 
$)ero; cf. Thomas's Gram., § 308. 1. 

12. SBeKetriften, novelists. With Miller's denunciation of 
sentimental literature cf. Marinelli's words with reference to 
Orsina, whose despair at the Prince's desertion has driven 
her to the verge of insanity he thinks: ©ie \)at ju ben SBfld&ern 
i&re 3ufludjt genommen, unb idj fürdjte, bie toerben i&r ben 9?eft 
geben. To which the Prince rejoins : ©0 toie fie tljrem armen 95cr* 
ftanbe audj ben erften ©tofe gegeben. — Emilia Galotti, I. 6. A 
close parallel to Miller's denunciation occurs in Klinger's Das 
leidende Weib, cf. Introd., p. xci. 

14. nm3 al$, cf. N. 4. 4. 

15. SUfattgereien, tomfooleries. — ba£ läuft . . . lud ©Int, that 
will inflame her passions like Spanishfly; a medicinal prepara- 
tion, cantharadisy once thought, erroneously, to have this 
property; cf. Müller, Studie, p. 93). — Winden, Swabian for 
fliegen; the Omission of the umlaut (2ttü(fen) is likewise dia- 
lectic, cf. Pfleiderer, p. 295. In 13. 8 Schiller writes SJttlcfe. 

20. ©dflaraf'fennielt, fooVs paradise. ©djlaraffe is not, as 
would appear from the accent (which arose through igno- 
rance of its derivation), a borrowed word, but is from MHG 
slür, 'idler, sluggard,' + aße, 'fooP (lit. 'ape'); cf. Eng. to slur. 
Satirical aecounts of a paradise for idlers and other unworthy 
persons are found in ancient and in medieval literature. In 
Germany the most famous treatment is in the ©prudjgebidjt 
Das Schlaraffenland of Hans Sachs (1494-15 76). 

22. tterfd)lagt mir, will lose me, cheat me of. 
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23. bet fldj . . . l)itteingefeJ?t Ijätte, who would have worked 
(ingratiated) himself so warmly into my patrons' favor. Mil- 
ler's words seem to mean that he would like Luise to marry a 
man of his calling (who would be at the same time her social 
equal); but there is nowhere a reference to any particular 
person. The artist, Wermann, in Der deutsche Hausvater, 
IV. 4 (61. 31) has a similar wish. He will give his daughter 
a painting of his that has greatly pleased her, if , as he hopes, 
she should one day marry „einen 2ttcmn, ber fo toa« füllen tonn." 
Cf. Introd., p. lxxxviii. 

25. ©lett) muff . . . $erb, c« mu& fogleidfr gefcanbelt toerben 
(Boxberger). 

29. tßräfett'ter, cf. N. on ©illetter, 4. 25; now only <ßrttfente. 
Frau Miller, of course, prefers this word to ©efdjenfe; cf. N. 
3. 21, 4. 25. 

31. Sdjier bidf), padt bidj; fdjeren is now often weak. 

6. 3. ©onans 'toben, for Sftefonanjboben, sounding-board. 
6. Stell' . . . ein, leave ojf t give up. — Xobal, earlier parallel 
form of Sabal; now only dial. 

9. öerrrarfter Saufenbfafa, confounded scamp; bertraeft is the 
ppl. of an obsolete MHG verb, üertreefen, 'to distort.' 

10. gefcfymecft ljat=gerodjen fyat, stuck his nose into. ©d&mecfen 
was once widely used in the sense of riechen and still oecurs 
with that meaning in South German dialects; cf. Boxberger 's 
note, DNL, vol. 121, p. 7. 

11. 9lut tttcftt . . . in$ $au8, only don't lose your head right 
away. Wlit ber Xür in« £au$ fallen means 'to rush in without 
warning; to burst in, pushing the door before one; hence, fig., to 
act or speak rashly and impetuously, without due deliberation. 

13. btegufd) tüten =biSQuftieren, from Jtal. disgustare, 'disgust,' 
displease, give ojfense to; cf. N. 3. 21. 

14. ©ie . . . fittb, 'plural of majesty,' analogous to the use 
of @ie and plural verb in address. Cf. N. 5. 7. 

15. $>a liegt ber 4W im Sßfeffer, there' s the rub, thaVsjust the 
Point. A very common saying, suggested by a favorite dish, 
$afenpfeffer, a ragout of rabbit (but the German $afe is much 
larger and more toothsome than our rabbit) served with a 
highly spiced sauce; hence Pfeffer, i-e. ^fefferbrür)c. The £afe 
is the important feature of the dish; hence the pro verb 
amounts to saying, ba$ ift bie £muptfad)e, or baran liegt e$ eben. 
Cf. Borchardt, Sprichwörtliche Redensarten, p. 213. 
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21. $ero is an old genitive plural, once common before 
titles in ceremonious address; cf. Qfjro, — fjaben, cf. N. 5. 7. 

22. 31t fd)led)t, too lowly, i.e. not good enough. The adj. 
fdjledjt originally meant (a) gerabe, eben (cf . the derivative verb 
fc^Itd^ten), then (6) einfadj, 'simple, lowly' (cf. Eng. slight); in 
both of these senses the parallel form fdjltdjt is now more com- 
mon, but in the phrase fd^ted^t unb redjt the earlier meaning is 
preserved. For an interesting parallel, cf . the etymology of 
Eng. 'villain.' 

24. bamit bafta! there's an end of it, that settles it! Ital. bastal 
'enough!' 

Scene 2 

Wurm, an unwelcome suitor, has heard of the major's 
Visits and is piqued. Frau Miller's silly talk leads him to 
regard the major as a favored rival. Miller's blunt refusal to 
aid his suit betrays the old man's aversion and brings Wurm's 
call to an abrupt close. Miller realizes that they have made 
a dangerous enemy. On Wurm's character, cf. Introd., 
p. xlviii f. 

7. 2. Seferta're, 'Secertary.' Frau Miller invariably uses 
this corruption, while her husband employs the correct and 
formal $err ©efretariu«. 

4. JJtan 23afe, Aunt Miller, implying merely intimate ac- 
quaintance not relationship. — eine ÄatoalierSgaabe, ein gna* 
biger Äabalier, ein (Sbehnann. 

5. mein bürgerliches Vergnügen, b. b- ba« Vergnügen am *Be» 
fud) eine« fd)lid)ten ©ürger«, baß Vergnügen ba« i$ bürgerlicher 
3ftnen madje, (freely) the pleasure of seeing my humble seif. 
The meaning of bürgerlich is obvious; here, as often, it is diffi- 
cult to find* an English word which says all that bürgerlich 
then implied; cf. N. 15. 13. 

9. SBlafier', for Fr. plaisir, ba« Vergnügen. In Swabian b 
was pronounced p; cf. N. 4. 17. 

1 2. JföoKen'ä ablegen, will you take of your thingsf SBotten'3, 
colloq. for ©ollen ©ie. 

15. 34 KW bod) ntdfjt tjoffen, / certainly hope; ntdjt Stands in 
the principal clause in the Ger. idiom — the unfinished portion 
of the sentence being bafe fie meine ©etoefene ift — while in Eng. 
the suppressed objeet clause is, 'that she is not my has been.' 
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23. $a£ freut tntdj . . . ftrau an Ujr ftaben: cf. Emilia Galotti, 

II. 7, where Appiani says of Emilia's visit to mass on the 
morning of what was to have been her wedding-day: ©0 redjt, 
meine (Smilia! -34 toerbe eine fromme grau on 3&nen fcaben unb 
bie ntc^t ftolj auf ü>re grömmtgfeit tft. In Wurm's mouth such 
a sentiment is mere cant. 

25. bumtn*t»ornef)m, with stupid afeetation (of superior- 

ity). 

26. fttetyt, NHG fneift; fneipen is an earlier form which sur- 
vived in spoken dialects, especially in South Germany. 

8» 1. mad)t fatfe^c Äugen, with an angry look; falfd) in this 
sense is dial. and vulgär. 

5. öor ben gtntern ftoßenb, giving her a pushfrom behind. 

7. bot feinem ©ffitf fein, feinem ©lüde tyinberltdj fein. 

8. 93 äurif rfj'ftoli, with vulgär haughtiness. 

n. SRanfäetten «♦ 3abot' (as in Fr., t silent), cuffs and shirt- 
ruße. 

14. Ijaft, a strengthening particle, common in colloq. South 
German=eben, nun einmal; transl. here you see.— barrbu, for Fr. 
partout, 'everywhere,' but used in the sense of burdjaud, abso- 
lutely. The spelling shows plainly that in the Swabian dialect 
the sounds of b and p, b and t, respectively, were identical; 
cf. N. 4. 17. Note the ungrammatical order in this sentence. 

21. <3d)tnäT bu, youfume, scold. 

25. Söifift . . . friffen, do you want tofeel? 

27. Äefyren fidj . . . nid)t, do not tnind, pay no attention to 
(an). The Omission of the subjeet <5te, as above (1. 17), is 
ungrammatical. £)u and ifyr, as subjeets of the imperative, 
are regularly omitted except when expressed for emphasis, as 
in Eng. The imperative with ©ie as subjeet is, in fact, a 3d 
person plur. subjunetive, and hence the subjeet must invari- 
ably be expressed. 

29. be£ $utntnti>pf£ . . . Sdjtoager, a proverbial expression; 
say, own cousin to a jackass. — obenauf (usually fyinauS) tool* 
Jen, to get high notions. 

9. 3. meine $nfprüd)e . . . unterf trieben: probably Wurm's 
Claims existed only in his imagination, for Miller's answer 
does not indicate that the secretary had found encourage- 
ment even before Ferdinande advent. 

4. ba£ feinen . . . tonn, b. fy. ba« einen, ber ein guter $auö* 
r)älter tft (ber gut bamit frmspft), nähren fann» 
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9. I)entttigel)0ft, eingenommen, befd&hmfct. 
16. ©teften Sie ty? an, gefallen ©te tyr. 

19. fterfen 8ie ben ßorb ein, />ocfo* /Äe mitten. The phrases 
einem einen $orb geben, einen kovb befommen, etc., had their 
origin in tales of gallantry from medieval times. From early 
days baskets were used to draw up provisions, etc., on the 
outside of walls and towers. In emergency such a basket 
might be a convenient means of secret entrance or departure 
for persons (as St. Paul escaped from Damascus, 2 Cor. xi. 
33), and thus the gallant of MHG times sometimes reached 
his lady-love. If his suit was unwelcome, a damaged basket 
might be lowered, through which the unlucky visitor would 
fall before arriving at the upper window of the Castle. Later 
a basket without a bottom was lowered, as an equally signifi- 
cant and less painful hint, whence the phrase einen Stoxb olme 
©oben befommen. The significant word 'damaged* or 'bot- 
tomless' has disappeared and the remainder of the phrase 
survives as an idiom, which keeps the original meaning. In 
the Eng. idioms 'to give one the mitten' and 'to get the mit- 
ten,' the notion probably is of giving or receiving the glove or 
mitten from which the hand has been withdrawn. 

20. SBoittetKe (Fr. pronounce bu*tä'*i)/ Sfaföe. Respecting 
the frequent use of French words cf. N. 3. ax. 

22. fdjmetfen, stomach; fcfjmecfen and, more often, riedjen (cf. 
N. 6. 10) with a negative, are used to express very strong 
dislike or aversion; colloq. for auäftefyen, leiben. 

23. Ujr . . . an ben #al$ teerten, tbr aufettringen. 

24. SöUbpret, quarry, prey; the Swabian form of SBtlbbret, 
cf. N. 4. 17. Originally ' game roasted or intended for roasting' 
(*bret< braten). 

25. faufen . . . treffen, used of animals, of persons only in 
vulgär speech, sometimes with notion of excess, as in Eng. 
'guzzle' and 'gorge.' Cf. W alienstein' s Lager, 11. 50-52: 

Qaucr. — ©nobige $erren, einen 9iffen unb £runf! (oben beut no<$ nic&t* 
©arme« oeaeffen. 
Trompeter. — (5i, bat muß immer faufen unb freffen. 

28. Äonfenj, properly Äonfen«, b. $. Genehmigung, (SintoiHi- 
gung. 
10. 2. Söettermaul, you confounded clacker. 
4. ^offentlirf) toerben ©ie intdj rennen, it is to be hoped tkai 
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you know me; perhaps a veiled threat that Miller will not do 
well to let Louise reject him. 

6. $>aß bid) atte 4> a ß*f/ sc - trttfen # optative subjunc, thun- 
der take it, plague on it; an indefinite imprecation, as indi- 
cated by the pronoun, and not applied to Wurm. — '$ äRäbel 
=ba« 2Rabel. 

7. Änafterbart, curmudgeon, crusty old fellow. — abfurfe, cf. 
N. 4. 17. — juft (colloq. for gerabe) fein Steffen, not just the 
morset. 

9. aufS #aar tyin, /o a dot, to a T. 

10. aud), «>«». 

12. ^alt, cf. N. 8. 14. — plumper geraber, Munt straightfor- 
ward. Cf. Nathan der Weise, 1. 778: 3<$ bin ein plumper 
©djtoab. — teutfdjcr, in conformity with the prevailing Swa- 
bian usage (cf. N. 4. 17) Schiller wrote teutfdj and Xeutfdjlanb 
in the works and letters of his early years; cf. Pfleiderer, 
p. 318. The spelling beutfdj on p. 2 may be due to the 
printer. 

16. trau idf> . . . feine fyofyle ^afelnuft ju, / donH consider 
worth a straw. — toaS, etroaS toert. 

18. tottd) biefen . . . ftanal: with Miller's opinion cf. the 
Apothecary's eulogy of the old-fashioned way in Goethe's 
Hermann und Dorothea, VI. 253-274. 

19. er'S, for er e8, e« being the old genitive of the neuter 3d 
pers. pron. (cf. N. 69. 13); the antecedent is implied in the 
foregoing, feine Talente bor feine Stebfte gu bringen. 

22. fein ©enterb' beftetten, present' his business. 

28. auf feinem ©anfefiel retten, stick to his quill; retten has 
this meaning in various phrases, as ein ^ßrtnjip reiten, cf. 'to 
ride a hobby.' 

11. 1. geljt tytn langf am nadj: as Miller recovers from his 
outburst he vaguely realizes that Wurm is mortally offended, 
that he will be a dangerous enemy. In a half-hearted, me- 
chanical way he tries to detain him, in order to mollify him 
in some degree. But Wurm is gone and Miller can give fur- 
ther vent to his venom in the characterization that follows. 
The picture of Wurm's repulsive ugliness recalls that which 
Franz Moor draws of himself in his tirade against Nature for 
so endowing him, Die Räuber, I. 1 ; cf . Introd., p. xlix. 

4. Opermeut, orpiment, king y s yellow; a mineral poison, in 
chemistry arsenic trisulphid. Operment is a corruption of Fr. 
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orpimentj the Ger. form of the Lat. name being Suriptgment; 
populär name, SRaufdißelb. Miller names Drjninent as a deadly 
poison, to emphasize the more general idea of ©ift; one might 
say in Eng. 'poison and deadly venom.' — *}febernfua)fer, now 
geberfudjfer, quilLdriver, scribbler. gudtfen belonged originally 
to student-slang, meaning 'to tease, plague' (probably in the 
sense of treating as a gudj$, or Freshman); then to engage 
in mean or petty occupation, as in geberfudtfer and, more em- 
phatically, in ^fennigfudjfer, 'pinchpenny.' 

5. ftraftösierter, forbidding, suspicious. In the dramatis 
persona? of Fiesco, Muley Hassan, the Moor, is described 
as (Sin fonft^terter SJJo^renfopf. — al£ (äif üjn . . . Ipneutge* 
fdjadjert, as if some sneaking trickstet or other had smuggled 
htm . . . 

8. (erauägequatten, projecting, underhung. 

9. für purem ©ift, out of sheer venotn, spite. Modern idiom 
requires bor (with dat.); für is not used to express cause, with 
words of emotion, and never governs the dative. The prepo- 
sitions bor and für were of like origin and once had the same 
local meaning, 'before,' für indicating direction (with acc), 
bor rest (with dat.). In some dialects the words coincided 
and there is much confusion in early NHG and even in the 
classical period. Although the Swabian grammarians of 
Schillert time prescribed the distinction observed to-day, 
he confused the two words in his later as well as in his earlier 
writings. Thus, in K. u. L. we have, as here, für Sltifift, 54. 7, 
but bor ffiut, 55. 1; cf. 97. 20. gür is also used in the local 
sense, 14. 13, in which it is equally impermissible; likewise to 
express security or protection from, 112. 3, but elsewhere, 
with the same verb (betoatyren), bor is used, 116. 13. Another 
incorrect use occurs 97. 29 (©eben ©te fi<$ für). To indicate 
that the character speaks 'aside' Schiller uses, correctly, für 
fidj, 89. 1, 95. 5, but bor ftdj, 94. 26. While such an inconsist- 
ency may be due to the printer (cf. Appendix A), there is 
abundant evidence of Schiller's uncertainty in the use of these 
words; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 389. For correct present usage, cf. 
Thomas's Gram., § 377, s.v. 

14. man rotrb . . . foubcr (alten, b. fj. bu [nttmltcfc SSBurm] 
foffft einen fo frönen SBtffen (tote imfere ?uife) nidjt befommen. 
May be rendered, freely, you'll have no chance to lick your 
chops. 
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17. ist garnifd) bringen, or jagen, an idiom from the days of 
armored combatants, now weakened to the meaning of auf* 
bringen, jorntg madjen. 

19. (Seträtfdj, colloq., gabble, dach. 

21. $a£ ift mir ber Site! / teil you he's the same as ever! 
Miller means that Wurm is the last one to whom she should 
have talked, for he is a notorious busybody and mischief 
maker. — $em tmift man . . . tieften, i.e. one hos orüy to let him 
get scent of. 

22. au£gefd)eKt, heralded, published, as by the town-crier to 
the aecompaniment of a bell. 

25. nafetoeife£, 'pert, flippant,' hence indiscreet. 

26. bu t|aft . . . am $alfe, you have a horneVs nest about 
your ears. 

Scene 3 

Luise returns from mass. She has promised her father to 
forget Ferdinand, but even in church her thoughts have been 
only of him. She is resigned to the inevitable and will give 
him up for this world; in the next the barriers of class dis- 
tinetion will be unknown and she will be her lover's equal. 

12. 7. id) bin eine fdjtoere ©ünberin: Luise's conscience re- 
proaches her because her devotions have been disturbed by 
thoughts of Ferdinand. So, too, in Emilia Galotti, II. 6, the 
pious heroine laments the distraction caused by the passion- 
ate words of the prince which she heard behind her as she 
knelt in prayer: 9tte btttte meine Snbadfjt inniger, brunftiger fein 
f ollen alö beute [because it was her wedding-day]; nie ift fie toenu» 
ger getoefen, toa$ fie fein füllte. Cf . Introd., p. xl. 

8. SBar er ba? ufnv. so Emilia, in answer to her mother's 
question, SBen [erblirfteft bu], meine £oc&ter? says: föaten ^ie, 
meine SRutter, raten ©ie. — 3bn felbft. (Slaubia. 2Ben i^n 
felbft? (gmtlia. $en ^ringen. 

15. 3dj berftelj' 3bn: Luise uses the third person singular 
in addressing her parents, a form, aecording to the usage of 
the time, more respectfjnl than bu and less formal than (Sie. 
This form was also used in polite address to a social or of- 
ficial inferior, as the president to Wurm, I. 5, III. 1; to Luise, 
IL 6; Ferdinand to Miller, V. 3, 5. Lady Milford uses it to 
Luise (IV. 7), but in moments of excitement (as 98. 8, 99. 34, 
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100. 1 ff.) or of kindly condescension (as 95. 2) changes 
to bu. Luise ordinarily uses ©ic to Wurm (III. 6), but now 
and then bu (77. 21-27, 83. 13) in an outburst of contempt or 
despair. So Ferdinand at first addresses Hofmarschall von 
Kalb (IV. 3) with ©te, but speedily changes to bu as his 
scorn and anger rise. To his father Ferdinand uses ©te, 
which is also used between equals who are not related, as the 
President and von Kalb, Miller and Wurm. Ferdinand and 
Luise are, of course, addressed with bu by their parents and 
they use this pronoun to each other, save that Luise uses ©te 
during the temporary estrangement in Act V and once in 
Act II, in the presence of his father (53. 26). 

The earliest and the natural pronoun of address to one 
person was bu, to more than one person tfyr. Then the plural 
came to be used in polite address to one person, as in Eng. 
and Fr. at the present time. This use of tfyr has disappeared 
except in provincial idiom. The next step was the use of 
er and fte, in their origin extremely polite forms but subse- 
quently condescending and then contemptuous. These two 
pronouns, when standing for the second person (as also the 
related possessives), are now commonly printed with initial 
capitals for the convenience of the reader. Finally the third 
person plural, fte, with plural verb, came into fashion and 
became the conventional form of civil address to one or more 
persons. It is likewise capitalized in all forms, possessives 
included. 

20. Söetm tohr tyn . . . toetnadtfftf jigett ufto.: cf . Emilia Galotti, 
I. 4 (the Prince to the artist, Conti, who has shown a Por- 
trait of Emilia) : £), ©ie ttriffen e« ja too&l, (Sontt, baß man bcn 
Äünftler bann erft re$t lobt, toenn man über fein SBerf fein 80b Der« 

ßt&t. 

26. $ad ift bie Sntftyt uftt>.: in Luise's high-flown language, 

which she borrows to clothe her fanciful ideas, Miller sees 

confirmation of his opinion as to the effect of the books which 

Ferdinand had brought (cf. 5. 13 f.). Schiller evidently in- 

tended the source of Luise's words to be recognized, as also 

in her metaphor of the violet, below.«There is a close parallel 

to the fiddler's denunciation of the 'Belletristen' in Klinger's 

Das leidende Weib> cf. Introd., p. xci. 

13. 6. toaY e£ ein Seilten . . . ftetben, cf. Goethe's bailad, 

Das Veilchen (1775): 
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Gin Seilten auf ber ©lefe ftanb, 
©ebücft in fic^ unb unbefannt; ufto. 

especially the last Strophe: 

3H&! aber ad)! ba« 3ttttbä)en fam 

Unb nldjt in ad)t ba* ©eueren na&m; 

(grtrat bat arme Seilten. 

(2« fanf unb ftarb unb freut ftd^ noä): 

Unb fterb id) benn, fo ftarb id) bod) 

Durd) fle, burd) fie, 

3u typen $ufcen bod). 

Perhaps the allusion to Goethe's poem was suggested by the 
scene in Gemmingen's Der deutsche Hausvater, II. i, where 
Lottchen sits at the spinning-wheel and sings this bailad. 

ii. ba£ biffel SBobeitfafc, the paltry remnatü; btffel is SG for 
bifec^cn; JBobenfafc, 'dregs, lees/ 

14. Ott totrb ntdjt feiffest, 'presumptive' future, expressing a 
present probability; you cannot kriow. 

15. mir $ur gfrettbe ufh).: cf. Minna von Barnhelm, II. 7; 
3<$ bßb' ifni [Teilheim, whose whereabouts Minna has just 
learned], id& W Um! 3* bingiücfUd)! unb frö$Ud&! 8Bo«!ann 
ber ©djöpfer lieber fefcn als ein fröt)Uc^eö ©efööpf ! 

18. SSattung, heart-throb. 

19. bett Smmermangelnben erfatrate, recognized htm it had 
ever lacked, i.e. feit its ceaseless longing realized. 

29. mürben, hoary, lit. 'mellow.' 

14. 3. tooflfifttg, rapturously. — <$d) esttfag' tf>m ufh>.: in 

Luise's resignation to a Separation from Ferdinand for 

time, with the consolation of a reunion in eternity, there is 

an unmistakable reminiscence (perhaps intended as an echo 

of her reading) of Klopstock. In his ode An Fanny (1748) 

the young poet of the Messias gave utterance to his hopeless 

passion for "Fanny" Schmidt. In this case, however, the 

misfortune was due to the young lady's failure to reeiprocate 

his love: 

Dann toirb ein Xaq fein, ben toerb' id) auferfte&nl 
Dann toirb ein £ag fein, ben nnrft bu auferftebn! 
Dann trennt lein ©djitffal me&r bie «Seelen, 
Die bu einanber, URatur, beftimmteft. 

Dann tottgt, bie ©agfc&aF in ber gehobnen $anb, 
@ott @Iü(f unb STugenb gegen einanber gleid); 
©a« in ber Dinge Sauf Jefct mtfjffingt, 
£ftiet in enrtgen $amumieenl 
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The same resignation, as also the belief of Luise and Ferdi- 
nand that Heaven had destined them for each other (cf. 
Ferdinande words 16. 9), is expressed in Klopstock's ode 
An Gott (1748), written under the same inspiration as the ode 
An Fanny: 

2>a« toeifct bu, <5<$ opfert 9bcr bein ©djlcffol trennt 
©fc «Seefcn, bie bu fo für einanber fd&ufft, 
©ein boMf unerforföte* <&<$i(ffal, 
£)unfel für un«, bo<$ anbetunflttoürbiQ! 

4. toenn bie @dpanten beS iintetftftebS einftät&en — toemt 
. . . SRenfcften nur SRenfcften ftnb, wäc» *ä« bar Hers of class 
dißerence collapse, etc.; a significant passage, the keynote of 
the tragic Situation. Cf . Comment on I. 1-4. — Distinguish 
ber ©djranf, pl. ©d&rttnfe, and bie ©d&ranfe, />/. ©Uranien. 
6. hülfen, husks, shells. 

13. ©a* Wttc er ... für feinem SR&bdjen fcorau*? JFAki* ad- 
vantage would he have over, in what would he be superior to, his 
sweetheart? In this idiom correct usage, in Schiller's time as 
well as now, requires bor (with dat.); the use of für with the 
meaning 'betöre* was dialectic, cf. N. 11. 9. 

16. $lanfe, board fence; probably in the rear of the house. 

19. ©einer Gtaaben, his Lordship. 



SCENE 4 

Ferdinand appears and confirms Frau Miller's conviction 
of his honorable intentions. He heeds only the impulse of 
his heart and will brook no obstacle. In answer to his eager 
words Luise bids him leave her and even reproaches him for 
destroying her peace. Luise's conduet seems inexplicable 
save on one ground, the heroie resolve to subordinate love to 
duty. Perhaps her seeming cpldness, which she means to be 
pious resignation, is purposely accentuated in order better to 
motivate Ferdinand's subsequent jealousy. Cf . Introd., p. xl f . 

15. 2. unb e£ and) (ein: eS is used like Eng. 'so,' to avoid 
repetition of a preceding adj. Cf. Thomas's Gram., § 303. 5. 

7. tohrft fict| fein 83l&£d)en auf, noflaw can appear; the poet, 
who had little knowledge of precious stones, lets F. speak as 
if a flaw might appear in the diamond at any time. 

8. ttterlte, pret. subjunc, equivalent to pres. cond. 
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9. SBa* (aft tot? What aus youf What is wrongf 

13. feie fdjfrt . . . fid) aufnimmt, how beautiful the bourgeois 
maiden looks. There is no strictly English equivalent adj. for 
bürgerlich (*Bttrger>$Burg, from which Fr. bourgeois is derived), 
which means 'of the middle class, of the piain people.' The 
corresponding noun is 'commoner.' 

14. in biefer (Sprache, i.e. in the elevated, poetic diction of 
the lover. For a moment Luise is speechless (frumm), then 
she feels (mit SBebmut) the great gap between them, that such 
words are not for her, a bürgerliche* 2Rttb$en. 

18. JJalfdje: only half seriously, faithless girl, because she 
heeds aught but the prompting of her heart. And yet her 
&altfmn perplexes him. Luise in this scene gives the initial 
impulse to the tragedy which ultimately brings her and Ferdi- 
nand to their doom, a tragedy which is motivated but not 
consummated by the intrigue of their enemies. 

19. auf feel<t)en . . . begegnen muff, in what ...I must catch you. 
28. etnfdjläfcrn, 'lull into oblivion,' make me forget. 

16. 4. Stynbung, now written SJmung, foreboding, tnisgiv- 
ing. MHG anden meant (1) 'to avenge, punish/ (2) 'to have 
a foreboding/ The impersonal mir andet (2) was contracted 
to mir an(e)t; from this a new inf. anen, NHG almen, was 
formed, which came to be employed exclusively for this (2) 
meaning of the verb, the derivative noun being Sllmung. In 
early NHG and even in the earlier writings of Goethe and 
Schiller, afcnben (Sfmbung) is still used in both senses; thus, in 
this play it has the second meaning (afjnen, H^nung), 33. 23, 
37. 21, 75. 11, 28, 104. 26, while it occurs in the first meaning, 
and would be so written. to-day, 76. 9, 77. 19. Cf. Pfleiderer, 
p. 323 and Heyne, Deutsches Wörterbuch, s.v. aljnen. 

6. auSeinanber reiften, resolve, i.e. 'disunite.' 

7. gbelbrief, patent of nobüity. — Wh, (Snttourf, $lan.— 
An echo of Luise's words, 13. 25. 

8. SBappen, (coat of) arms f escutcheon; cf. ©äffen, 'arms, 
weapons.' 

n. mir bie gflüdp betffiften: a peculiar phrase, the sense of 
which seems to be: ©er fann mir bie burcfc bie glüdje be« SBotfe« 
Verbitterte (Ejifteng berfüfeen? That is to say, the people's curses 
on his father's oppression and extortion (£anbe$nnic$er) will be 
his (Ferdinand^) legacy, and only his beloved can sweeten 
their bitterness. 
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19. empor Hafen, exalt, fan. 

22. Süubttbtad)' , magic dragon. 

27. ©d)ale, ehaltet. 

29. Rupfen, transl. £0 dancing. 

17. 3. gurten, Furies; in classical mytholögy the three 
daughters of Earth or Night, who avenged transgressions of 
the law of gods or men. They were represented as of horrid 
aspect, with snakes twining in their hair, and as relentless in 
pursuit of their victims. Hence, figuratively, of the pangs of 
conscience or of other mental anguish. The Roman Furies 
corresponded to the Greek Erinnyes or, euphemistically, Eu- 
menides. Cf. Goethe's Ipkigenie auf Tauris, 11. 564, 581-584, 
etc. 

5. SBeldje Bntoanblwig? What has come over you? 
8. war öliicflid): because she had resolved (Sc. 3) to give 
up Ferdinand for this world and was reconciled, or for the 
moment thought she was, to the hope of reunion hereafter. 
Her 'happiness' was the consciousness of self-conquest and 
the triumph of resignation. That Ferdinand, who had not 
witnessed her transformation and had, perhaps, no previous 
hint of it, is speechless with amazement at her tirade, is no 
cause for wonder. Cf. Introd., p. xl f. 

13. ©ic frörst fyitiauä, er folgt tyr nadj: note that in this 
play the characters almost invariably leave the stage as the 
curtain falls (cf. close of I. 7, II. 3, III. 3 and 6, IV. 5 and 9) 
instead of remaining to make a tableau, as is customary in 
the drama of the present day. Only at the end of Act II 
and at the final curtain is anyone left on the stage. In this, 
as in other points, Schiller follows the technique of Lessing's 
Emilia Galotti (as also of Minna von Barnhelm and Nathan 
der Weise); cf. Introd., p. lxxv f. 

The Exposition in Scenes 1-4 is a masterly preparation 
for the action which is about to begin. Miller's very first 
Commenton words reveal the Situation and the impending 

!• 1-4 conflict. His daughter has a love-affair with 
a nobleman which can bring only calamity to her and to her 
family and which must therefore end forthwith. Of mar- 
riage there can be no thought, he declares, and we are 
inclined for the time being to credit him with sound 
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judgment despite the mother's conviction that the young 
baron's intentions are honorable. In any case it is clear 
that the father's authority will prevail. 

The visit of Wurm suggests an additional menace to the 
happiness of the lovers for his sinister bearing and veiled 
threat make it probable that he will not scruple to use co- 
ercive means to rid himself of his supposed rival. Miller 
guesses rightly that Wurm's first move will be to enlist the 
president's Cooperation. These two scenes effectually gain 
our sympathy for Luise before she herseif appears. 

Miller's denunciation of Luise's reading has partly pre- 
pared us for the sentimental notions with which her head is 
filled, but her resolve to renounce Ferdinand is a surprise. 
It is evident that the renunciation will cost her a struggle, 
for the impulses of love and filial duty seem to balance each 
other. Her resignation is unwitting self-deception (cf. 
Introd., p. xli). It is certain that this girl will off er no re- 
sistance to the forces which threaten to part her from 
Ferdinand. Under these circumstances everything will 
depend upon the latter. If he accepts her renunciation 
there will be no conflict. 

The question is soon answered. Ferdinande sovereign 
contempt of every obstacle, his determination to sacrifice 
everything but his love, make a conflict inevitable. Against 
him are arrayed Miller's prejudice and Luise's pious scruples; 
still more to be dreaded is his father's Opposition which may 
be expected to appear ere long. His love is as honorable as 
it is reckless; of this there can be no doubt. Frau Miller 
was right. Ferdinand is accordingly put on the defensive 
and he holds this position unaided until the close of Act II. 
Up to that point he encounters only the Opposition instituted 
by his father. 

The emphasis in these opening scenes on class difference 
is significant. Here is expressed the underlying idea, the 
ethical import of the drama — the right of the individual as 
against the mandate of an unholy social order, of God-created 
nature as against artincial depraved Convention (cf . Introd., 
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p. xcv). Significant, too, is the emphasis on humanity. 
The word üttenfdj has never had a more pregnant meaning 
than in the last decades of the eighteenth Century when the 
foundations of equality and brotherhood were being laid. 
The barriers of rank that separate Luise and Ferdinand will 
fall in that hereaf ter toenn üftenfdjen nur Sttenfdjen'finb. Lessing 
had used the same word to storm the barriers of race and 
creed: 

2Ba« Reifet benn SSoff? 

©tnb (Sr)rift unb 3ube efyer ©&rtft unb 3ubc 

SH« 2Kenfd&? 

Nathan der Weise, 11. 1309-11. 

In Don Carlos (III. 10) üttenfdtöett is the text of Posa's 
sermon to King Philip (the word üRcnfdj, singly or in Com- 
pounds, oecurs twenty-two times in this scene), and before 
the Coming of the marquis the monarch, distrustful of the 
servile creatures by whom he is surrounded, had prayed 
(1. 2809) „3efet gib mir einen 9ttenf($en, gute SBorftdjt. 11 An- 
other golden word of this epoch was $erj which had its 
apotheosis in Goethe's Werther (cf. Introd., p. lxxxiii f.). 

Ferdinand^ first appearance stamps him as the repre- 
sentative in this play of that high-minded youthful ideal- 
ism which is typical of Schiller and is recognized as the 
most subjeetive element in his characterizations. It is best 
exemplified in Ferdinand and in Max Piccolomini, who have 
much in common. On Ferdinande character, cf. Introd., 
p. xliii f. 

SCENE 5 

This scene marks the origin of the Ascending Action, al- 
though the actual conflict does not begin until Scene 7 (cf. 
Introd., p. xxvi). The Initial Impulse is Wurm's report to 
the president of Ferdinand's relations with Luise, Wurm's 
action having been motivated and foreshadowed by the re- 
sult of his call at Miller's house in Scene 2. The time is a 
little later the same morning. The president's refusal to en- 
tertain the thought of Ferdinand's marriage to Luise is con- 
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ditioned by a stronger motive than class prejudice, namely, 
his determination that his son shall marry Lady Milford, the 
mistress of the Duke. He will announce to Ferdinand his en- 
gagement at once and observe the effect. The conflict be- 
tween Love and Intrigue is seen to be inevitable. 

17. 19. baS ntadjt (Srr: for the form of address, cf. N. 12. 15. 

22. SBftrgercanaitte (also written -fanattte; pronounce -fanal'* 
U), -geftnbel, riffrdß, plebeian trash. 

23. meinetftegen, for aught I care. — Gmpfinbungen, b. &. e&r» 

18. 6. ba£ Srranen&imnter, here collective, the fair sex. 
fjrauenjtnnner meant first 'the women's apartment,' as it ex- 
isted in medieval times. The word was then applied collect- 
ively to the oecupants, then to women as a class, or to a 
group of women. Finally to one woman, sometimes in the 
diminutive form (cf. in Minna von Barnhelm Werner's play- 
ful appellation of Franziska, grauenjitmnerdjen! grauenahnmer* 
($en!). To-day the word has, except in parts of South Ger- 
many, a somewhat derogatory, or at least humorous, meaning. 

8. bisrd)'fe£ett, gu fianbe bringen. 

n. fotib', e$rüc$. 

12. in feinen Sattel 511 lügen, ju feinem Vorteil gu lügen unb 
trügen, i.e. to save his money. 

18. bie ©fortartonSfrrafe . . . State, he means, the expenses 
of his mistress (in childbirth). 

20. s« 3^ret 3e*ftTeirong, for the sähe of diversion, i.e. 
Wurm expresses the hope that the president may have no 
sorrows to drown as the result of this affair. 

26. tonnt $al£ gefdjafft, got out of the way. 

27. auäguftedjen, to cut out, ©oljn being the objeet. In the 
parlance of the medieval tournament au£fted)en meant ou£ bent 
Dattel fteä)en, i.e. to unseat an Opponent by means of a thrust 
with the spear or lance; hence, fig., 'to defeat or supplant a 
rival.' The Englißh phrase probably had a similar origin. 

28. gfftegenflatfdie, catspaw. 

30. baff er . . . Ifafafe sunt Steinten f)at, ent§ücft ntld>: it is, 
as Bellermann remarks, peculiar that the president should 
comment on Wurm's predis Position to rascality as if it were 
something new to him, whereas it is evident (21. 7) that the 
secretary has been his accessory in more than one crime. 
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31. muß dr midj sticht mit prellen tootten, you must not try to 
make game of me too, to impose on me in the bargain. 

19. 2. ntdjt bx§ gutn (Sutbrud) in meine <$runbfäfee: SBurm 
must not presume that his personal interest — to get his 
rival out of the way — will concern the president who on 
principle will not interfere with his son's flirtations. 

7. bliebe gan& toeg, might be dispensed with alt get her. 

8. nm£ berfdjlägt e3 %f)m, toa« madjt e« 3tönen au«. — ob <$r 
bie Carolin . . ♦ betommt, whether you get the coin new from the 
mint, etc., i.e. whether Luise is chaste or has been the mistress 
of Ferdinand when Wurm marries her. — ftaruftn' (usually 
ber) or ßarlin, a gold coin, worth about 18 or 19 marks, no 
longer current. The figure was evidently suggested by Mari- 
nelli's words to the Prince, Emilia Galotti, I. 6: 2Ba« «Sic Der* 
fttumt Ijaben, gnftbiger £err, ber (Smüia galotti gu befennen, bat 
befennen ©te nun ber ©räftn 2fyl>iant. SBaren, bie man au« ber 
erften $anb nid&t Ijaben fann, fouft man au« ber jtoeiten, unb folä> 
8Baren ntdjt feiten au« ber feiten um f öiel toojlfetler. 

13. ba£ $arabie£ . . . ernteffen fann, render: can estimate pre- 
cisely the bride's charms. 

14. 34 mad&e Wer gern ben SBürgerfmann, in this res pect I 
prefer to be a plebeian, — a signincant comment on the rela- 
tive virtue of the aristoeraey and the middle class, the more 
so in view of Wurm's character. 

18. fyeimgeben, requite, pay back. — btt Knfdjlag . . ., baf? 
2abö SKilforb . . . eine Stobiubung eingeben foE: this was prob- 
ably suggested to Schiller by an ineident from the reign of 
Duke Eberhard Ludwig (1693-1733), whose mistress, Mile. 
Grävenitz, nominally became the wife of a Bohemian noble- 
man, Graf Ferdinand von Würben. Cf. Introd., p. Ix f. 

23. meine mSd)tigften ©pringfebern . . . (inehtf fielen, the 
mainspring of my power 'gears with the passions of the Prince/ 
i.e. depends upon the Prince's passions. How Milford has 
ruled the Prince she teils Ferdinand, 43. 21 f. 

25. £>er $er$i)g: it is signincant that the ruler, referred to 
in the dramatis persona? as ein beutföer Surft, is so often in 
the course of the play mentioned as ber $ergog. In a copy of 
the first edition which was evidently used as an acting Ver- 
sion for some contemporary produetion Surft is throughout 
substituted for $ergog. Cf . Introd., p. xcvii. 

27. an fid) reiften, obtain. 
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20. 2. Anfänger, tyro, novice. 

4. bürfte 3fttc Slnfoberung . . . jururftomtnen: a phrase from 
the language of banking, your demand may come back pro- 
tested. Schiller prefers fobcrn (goberung) to forbcnt even in 
his later writings and in his early dramas uses it exclusively, 
as did Lessing. To-day forbcm (gorberung) is the proper 
spelling. Cf. 41. 8, 54. 3, 69. 15, 90. 14, etc. — Distinguish the 
meaning of fo(r)bern and förbern, which are etymologically of 
identical origin. 

12. ©einen $(rgtturi)n . . . roiberle'gen, justify or reJute Wurm's 
suspicion that Ferdinand loves Luise. Is it possible that the 
President would expect his son to have no other scruples about 
such a marriage? Does he know him so little? At least he 
recognizes (line 21) the validity of Wurm's objection. Cf. 
Comment on I. 5-7. 

16. läßt fid) . . . auf bie SRed&nung . '. . fdjrei&en, may be 
(reckoned as) due quite as much to the prospective bride, namely 
the notorious courtesan Milford. 

20. Äugeln fdjleifen, drag a ball [and chain], — as the con- 
vict is forced to do; that is, Wurm would stake his liberty on 
the correctness of his opinion. 

27. (Sta>., read (Suer, 

29. Ob t fofl gefront nierben, YOU shall be protectedy i.e. the 
President will not betray to Ferdinand the source of his In- 
formation. 

30. Unb baff ber £>ienft ufto.: this seems to make Wurm's 
motive the winning of Luise, his conceit leading him to be- 
lieve, in spite of her father's piain words, that he has only to 
get his riväl out of the way in order to make himself accept- 
able. The same motive is expressed in III. 1, 63. 25 f. For 
the bearing of this on the estimate of Wurm's character, cf. 
Introd., p. xlix. 

2h 5. 2Ba£ idj . . . oerttaut fyabe: not the announcement of 
Ferdinand's marriage, which he wishes spread as quickly as 
possible (see next scene), but his reasons for making Milford 
his daughter-in-law. 

7. ftetgen . . . meine falfcften $ anbfa)rif ten: the forgeries 
were a part of the crime through which the President had 
displaced his predecessor and obtained his high position, cf. 
61. 2 N., 66. 10 f. It may seem curious that Wurm should 
fear the exposure of forgeries committed as von Walter's tool. 
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It is to be remembered, however, that Wurm's word would 
avail nothing against the president's denunciation. When 
Wurm later threatens to turn state's evidence, in the last 
scene of the play, the circumstances have been whoily changed 
by Ferdinand's accusation, as well as by his threat at the 
close of Act II. In any case Wurm is here speaking half in 
jest. Not so the president, however, for his words are uttered 
after Wurm has left. 

10. Schröter, stag-beetle ($irf<$fttfer), which is sometimes 
held by a string and allowed to crawl about. 



Scene 6 

The opportune arrival of von Kalb, a foppish newsmonger, 
enables the president to publish Ferdinand's engagement 
forthwith and this, he thinks, will make the latter's repudia- 
tion impossible. Von Kalb is, like Wurm, a creature of the 
president's and later, as his accessory, becomes seriously in- 
volved in the plot. 

21. 15. Git)aptaüba$ (Fr. chapeau bos), cocked hat; a low, 
three-cornered hat with the brim turned over, convenient for 
carrying under the arm, as von Kalb has it. — frieftett a la 
HSrisson, with his hair (dressed) d la hedgehog, i.e. in Pompa- 
dour fashion, but with a powdered wig. See the illustration 
facing p. 66. 

16. SBi'famgeritd), odor of musk. 

18. mein ©efter, my dearest baron. 

21. Stffi'tetiMKetS, (gmlabungen. Schiller often prefers the 
£*plural of French words, cf. 30. 5. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 341. In 
present usage ba$ ^Bittet has the plural bittet«, but the plural of 
«illctt is «Wette. 

22. btc feurige 6d)litteitf afrt: the time of the play is ac- 
cordingly winter. Luise says 53. 2 that Ferdinand has visited 
her since November, and Ferdinand speaks 123. 21 of their 
courtship as having continued for three months. The action 
of the play, then, seems to take place in February. As to 
Schiller's possible reasons for thus locating it, cf. N. 65. 9 and 
Introd., p. xcvi f. 

23. bann, the first edition reads beim. In the eighteenth Cen- 
tury the two words were not yet sharply distinguished; bann 
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was used of cause ('for'), beim of time, as well as in the sense 
to which each is limited to-day. After the Academy period 
Schiller seems to have distinguished bann and benn according 
to present usage, — violated in Kabale und Liebe only in this 
instance, which may probably, therefore, be ascribed to the 
Printer. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 387. The confusion of toenn and 
toaxm is analogous, cf. N. 108. 30, 119. 6. — fieöct (r silent) 
levee, the customary morning reception at which the digni- 
taries of the court presented themselves; imitated from the 
French court, as were most ceremonial forms. 

24. Seiner £>urd)fandjt, His Highness. — The first ed. reads 
©urdjleudjt, an older form still used in Schiller's time, but 
rapidly disappearing. In this text both forms occur; thus, 
£)nrdjleu<(jt 21. 23, 22. n, 35, 69. 19, but $)urdjlau$t 34. 5» 67. 
20, 106. 22. Whether the inconsistency is the author's or the 
printer's cannot be determined (cf. Appendix A). The fact 
that an autograph letter of Schiller from this period shows 
©urdjfoudjt (Briefe, ed. Jonas, I. 65; facsimile reproduction in 
Wychgram's Schiller, ist ed., p. 87) Warrants the use of the 
modern form throughout. 

27. ©djeltn, for rascal, in this sense, ©d&urfe would now be 
the proper word. 

22. 1. ft£ unb fertig, spick and span. 
2. SWaUjenr, Unglüd 

4* serftreut, absent-mindedly, because he is too much con- 
cerned with his weighty plan to heed von Kalb's twaddle. 
7. f gingen nuS, kick up their heels. 

10. CHne £agreife, sc. na<$ meiner SBo&nung. One would now 
say Üagereife. 

1 2. fingier, feign, coined from Ital. fingere (cf . Fr. feindre, 
pres. ppl.feignant). In Ger. one would say, 3»dj ftette mtd) o!jn* 
tnttdjtig. 

14. in notter darrid're (also written Karriere), in tooHent Sauf. 

16. £ntid)ambre, SBorgimmer. 

22. $>a£ geftefy' M), well, I declare! you don't say so! — mit, 
ethical dat. -für mtdj. 

25. fyaoen, the 'plural of majesty,' used with singular title 
in ceremonious language; cf. N. 6. 14. — einen Merde d'Oye 
Silier, goose-green beaver [coat]. The color merde d'oie, lit. 
'goose-dung* (©imfebredf), was just then the height of fashion. 
Boxberger quotes from Mercier's Tableau de Paris (1782), a 
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reference to this populär color; also a reference to la coejfure d 
l'hirisson. DNL, vol. 121, p. 20. 

27. 3 c ^ tt Ö/ tidings, the earlier meaning (and the Eng. ety- 
mological equivalent) of the German word. 

31. Untertrieben, i.e. all settled. 

23. 1. toerbinben, oblige. 



SCENE 7 

With the interview between the president and Ferdinand 
the actual conflict begins (cf. Introd., p. xxvii). The father 
is unwontedly gracious, reminds his son of the perils he has 
incurred, the pricks of conscience he has suffered in order, he 
alleges, to secure for him, Ferdinand, a high place and a bril- 
liant future. The young man repudiates any Suggestion of 
profiting by his father's crimes. The latter then informs him 
that he is to marry Lady Milford. Ferdinand is nlled with 
righteous indignation as Wurm had predicted, and the Pres- 
ident then makes use of the ruse suggested by the secretary 
and offers his son a bride of unexceptionable character. Fer- 
dinand is dumfounded, and the president sees Wurm's allega- 
tions connrmed. The son does not confess his love but seeks 
to escape. The president repeats his command. Ferdinand, 
believing Milford to be no better than her reputation and 
probably a party to the plan, resolves to denounce her to her 
face and thus to make any thought of marriage impossible. 

23. 20. rafdje, impulsive. 

21. (£in . . . (Sratn brütet anf, a . . . melancholy clouds. 

23. 9to£fd)toeifungen, excesses, indiscretions. 

24. trat einer . . . ©ritte, sooner than a trace of the blues. 
24. 2. ffttb, here sour. 

7. $intoegräuntttttg, removal y probably through a plot 
which had caused him to be disgraced and possibly to be 
executed for treason. This had been accomplished by means 
of forgeries and falsified documents to which Wurm and von 
Kalb had been accessory (cf. 21. 7, 66. 10 f.). This is the 
crime which Ferdinand threatens to reveal at the end of Act 
II and which Wurm declares he will confess in the last scene 
of the tragedy (136. 23 ff.)- In view of Wurm's words, „föuft 
Sttorb burd) btc ©äffen !" and also of Ferdinand's reference to 
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his father's crime as feine Sftorbtot (71. n) the meaning may 
be that President von Walter actually caused his predecessor 
to be murdered. Some support of this assumption is found, 
according to Müller (Studie, p. 19), in Wurm's reference to 
the crime in III. 1, where he reminds the President of the 
night „too bte grofee üjfttne losgehen unb bett guten SKann (his pre- 
decessor) in bie Suft blafen foHte" (61. 2 f.). It seems unlikely, 
however, that this passage is to be understood literally (cf. 
N. 61. 2). The president's act would be mofally, and legally 
as well, a murder if he had brought about his death by false 
charges of treason and the consequences for him and his ao 
complices would be as serious as if he had blown up his house 
with gunpowder. The president's accession to power by 
criminal means was suggested to Schiller by an incident in 
the career of Montmartin who, in 1762, had overthrown his 
rival Rieger and caused his imprisonment on false charges of 
treason (cf. Introd., p. lxv). 

Respecting the critical aspect of the president's confession 
and the question whether Ferdinand now learns for the first 
time of his father's crime, cf. Comment on I. 5-7. 

18. bent ftotnattenfopfe 51t gut galten, overlook in the silly sen- 
timentalist. 

25. Qtbt, distinguish ba& (grbe, the inheritance, and ber (Srbe, 
'the heir.' 

25. 6. gr&fynbrid), now written gäfmridj, ensign. 
9. ©efjeimen fRat, privy councilor, now usually ©efteimrot, 
the first element being the uninflected adj. 

12. toettn anbetS bie ©etoalt . . . aU iftre 8tid)tn, i.e. if the 
power behind the throne is worth as much as the throne it- 
seif. — toemt anberS, if really, provided f a favorite phrase with 
Lessing, now no longer used; cf. Emilia Galotti, II. 5: GUau* 
b i a. — SBeldj ein 9ttann! — ©, ber raupen Xugenb! — toenn anber« 
fie biefen Tanten berbienet. Ibid. II. 6 : (S m i l i a. — .♦.(£« Haßte, 
bo6 biefer £ag, toeldjer mein ®Iücf madje, — toenn er e8 anber« 
ntad&e, — fein Unglttcf auf immer entf djetbe. 

20. biefe gepriefenen ©lütflidjen, these vaunted favorites of 
fortune; cf. the phrase, einen glü(fli<$ greifen, 'to call one happy.' 

27. 9lad) breifeig Safjren bie crfte ©orlefung: the president's 
university training is mentioned by von Kalb, 69. 18. 

29. eittroften, get rusty. 

31. bmtrfdjetftg, fantastic; properly of something having 
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'gaily colored spots or stripes,' hence 'variegated, motley'; 
used to describe the dress of the fool or clown. Cf * btc €>($ecfe 
(ber ©djedf), 'piebald, dappled horse.' 

26. 4. ftontyttmente, Umftttnbe, görtnltdtfetten. 

7. ©räutigam, fianci, the ordinary meaning. SBraut and 
SBritutigam are applied to a betrothed couple up to and in- 
cluding the wedding-day. 

10. flBeldjer ©djanbf&ute . . . ift fie ba£ nidjt (b. $. nicfjt be* 
fannt), wÄere Aas she not been pilloried, i.e. to whom is her in- 
famy unknown! 

14. privilegierte SBu^leritt, licensed wanton. — heiratete, pret. 
subj. 

25. nad) . . . geiften, mit feinem SanbeSfjetrn ... 51t toedrfeln, 
i.e. cow/ /Äe distinetion of sharing a mistress with his prince, 

29. unter bett 2Renfd)en Jjimsnterfried)t, i.e. debases himself to 
the level of the animal. 

27. 3* fd)led)tefteit, meanest, humblest; cf. N. 6. 22. 
4. gan&en, i.e. pure, chaste. 

9. ba£ SRaul, jwcä talk. 

12. $ittfrttfuttg, sacrifice. 

16. anflehen, hesitate. 

25. toan Dftfteim; the name was that of a highly respected 
young woman of Schiller's acquaintance in Bauerbach; cf. 
Introd., p. lvii. 

28. 1. SBoSfjeit, transl. here cruelty. 

24. hinter getoiffe ^tfto'rien lommt, get at the bottom of certain 
tales. 

27. <S£ ift getoife nidjtö, respecting Ferdinande fright and 
denial, cf. Comment on I. 5-7 and Introd., p. xlv. 

29. 3. Jßarole, parole, the password for the day given to 
the officers of the guard at the termination of the review, 
after which Ferdinand would be at liberty. 

14. beined (SngfanbS: Lady Milford, aecording to her own 
Statement, 41. 17, was a member of the noble English family 
of Norfolk. Respecting a possible reason why Schiller made 
the mistress an Englishwoman, see Introd., p. lii, footnote. 

15. ein teutfdjer Jüngling: Gemmingen makes a similar 
'patriotic appeaP at the close of Der deutsche Hausvater (cf. 
Introd., p. Ixxxv f.), DNL, vol. 139, i, p. 83. The worthy 'head 
of the house' hopes, as a reward for his good deeds, that 
spme day an honest German will pass by his grave and say 
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of him: „<§x fear toert, ein Seutfdjer gu fein!" On the form teutfdj 
(which Gemmingen also used), cf. N. 10. 12. — Ott eilt t)hiatt£, 
observe that the stage is vacant as the curtain falls, as at the 
end of Scene 4; cf. N. 17. 13. 

Wurm has enlisted the president's Cooperation more 
effectually than he could have hoped. Under ordinary 
Comment on circumstances Ferdinande love-affair would 

*• 5-7 have caused his father no concern, for that his 
son would marry Luise is as incredible to him as to the 
music master. His cynical contempt of ordinary moral 
Standards and his iron will make us apprehensive of the 
outcome when father and son shall clash. We know, as 
does Wurm, that Ferdinand will not submit to the dishonor 
which the president is determined to f orce upon him. The 
tension is relieved by the Coming of von Kalb, which is 
skilfully employed to further the action. 

The interview of father and son has the expected result 
in so far as Ferdinand's defiance of the president's command 
is concerned. Several points in this scene, however, excite 
surprise and raise mooted questions. The president's con- 
duet is hard to reconcile with his character as disclosed in 
the previous scenes. Is his remorse real or simulated ? In 
either case, how can he hope to win Ferdinand to his plan 
by such an appeal ? He knows that his son has disapproved 
of his regime (cf. 59. 18 f.); then why remind him of the 
heritage he will reeeive? Would not such a man as the 
President, either with sincerity or with discretion, have 
concealed the darker side of his career and held out to his 
son only the allurements of power and position? Would 
he commit the colossal blunder of making Ferdinand the 
confidant of his crime ? Does he now reveal this crime for 
the first time or had the revelation oecurred previously? 
On this point opinions differ. Bellermann (Schillers Dra- 
men, I. 192 f.) believes that Ferdinand knew of it before, 
but contemporary reviewers of the play understood that 
the confession is made here for the first time (cf. Braun, 
Schüler im Urtheüe seiner Zeitgenossen, I. 95, 180, 217), and 
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so it seems to the present editor. This is indicated by the 
president's words (24. 5 f.) : „$öre, gerbtnanb — (tdj foredje mit 
meinem ©ofyn) ufto.," and by the way in which Ferdinand 
reeeives them (24. 12). Schiller antieipated the criticism 
which has been made of the president's conf ession by letting 
Wurm teil him (60. 8 f.) that he should never have put him- 
self in Ferdinande power (cf. further, Introd., p. xlvii f.). It 
was necessary for Schillert plot that Ferdinand know of his 
father's crime, but he should have learned of it in another 
way (cf. Comment on II. 4-7). 

Hardly less inexplicable is the president's assumption 
that Ferdinand would consent to a marriage with Lady 
Milford. He knows that his son avoids the court society 
(23. 22), that he has come home from the university with 
high ideals of conduet, and yet he expects him to aeeept a 
notorious courtesan as his wife. And is he justified in tak- 
ing it for granted that Ferdinande relations with Luise are 
dishonorable ? How can a man of such keen pereeption 
have so misjudged his son whom he seems to have been 
observing closely ? May his error be explained by his own 
consummate turpitude? (cf. Introd., p. xlvii). 

The conduet of Ferdinand in this scene has provoked 
equally severe criticism. Would he have been so easily 
deeeived by his father's sudden change of manner (27. 21 ff.) 
and the offer of an acceptable bride, in view of the obvious 
sincerity with which the marriage to Milford had been urged ? 
May his suseeptibility to deeeption (of which a still more 
striking instance will oeeur in IV. 5) be explained by his 
frank, impulsive nature and youthful idealism? (This is 
strikingly illustrated in Max Piccolomini.) Much more 
serious is the criticism of Ferdinande behavior when the 
President has entrapped him and threatens to investigate 
certain reports concerning him (28. 16 ff). Is his answer, 
„<£« tft getotfj ntdjt«, mein SBoter!" cowardly? Might he be ex- 
pected to avow his love with the same denance with which he 
had just repudiated his f ather's plans for his f uture ? Is it 
fear for himself or for Luise that is responsible for his stam- 
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mering evasion ? Is it merely because he is taken by sur- 
prise and yields to a natural impulse ? A little later he teils 
Lady Milford frankly of his love for Luise (45. 18 f.) and in 
the crucial test at the end of Act II he braves his father's 
wrath without flinching. Does Ferdinand's character suffer 
by this display of weakness even though it be natural in 
the given circumstances ? Or does it make his subsequent 
conduct seem the more heroic? Does Schiller err in rep- 
resenting him thus, or is he justified by fidelity to human 
nature? Does he gain, dramatically, by heightening our 
suspense as to Ferdinand's future conduct? Cf. Introd., 
p. xliv f.; Bellermann, I. 195-198. 

Whatever objection may be made to the characterizatioa 
of the president and Ferdinand in Scene 7 — Bellermann 
(I. 197) considers the faults so grave as " to make this scene 
the weakest in the play" — the action is effectually ad- 
vanced and the certainty of conflict is established. The 
fall of the curtain leaves us in twofold suspense: What will 
be the outcome of Ferdinand's interview with Lady Milford ? 
What will be the president's next step? Both questions 
are answered in Act II. 



ACT IL Scene i 

The time is shortly before noon of the same day as Act I. 
Lady Milford is awaiting Major von Walter, whose coming 
has been announced to her. Scenes 1 and 2 do not advance 
the action but complete the Exposition by introducing the 
one remaining principal character. They bring, moreover, a 
considerable surprise, inasmuch as they reveal a side of Lady 
Milford' s character that is totally unexpected in view of 
what we have heard of her. Our sympathy is thus enlisted 
for her in advance of Ferdinand's coming, the more since we 
know his intention. 

30. 2. tjflügel, grand piano, so called from the resemblance 
of its outline to that of a bird's wing. 
4. Mantafiert, improvises. 
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ii. SBie ein $erbred)en: because Ferdinand's forced mar- 
riage is her doing; cf. 33. 19 f. 

12. Berater, racer. 

13. SWarftafl: for the derivation of the first element, cf. s.v. 
^ofntarfdjatt in Notes on the dramatis personae. —.Her order 
is not meant seriously; it merely gives expression to her agi- 
tation (Bellermann). 

18. r$ombrerifd)e, ombre or omber (Span, hombre, 'man'), 
a favorite game at cards, borrowed from the Spaniards. — 
t>ot öftren (Sofa: this foreign (Arabic) noun is now regularly 
neuter in German. 

19. SJHr fotttc . . . $u ®tbott fteljtt unb eine ©ritte im Stopft 
froren, do you suppose Vd have . . . standing at my beck and 
let a whim trouble me? 

31. 2. Hafen, b. f). Wafentöd&er. 

3. eines . . . 2Rarionettenbral)te£: the puppet-wire is the 
Prince's will, by which the courtiers are manipulated like the 
puppets on a mimic stage. This, in turn, she can manage 
more easily than her crochet-work, grttet (Fr. filet (t silent) = 
Ger. $äfelarbett). The figure seems to be from Rousseau; cf. 
Introd., p. lxxxii. 

5. ©arfuljr, provincial for Xafdjenufcr. 

11. ba£ sticht aud) in ben 3»9^ beißt, that does not even take 
the bit in his teeth. 

14- $en fdjiraften SRann . . . ßtebljaber ufto.: this is the only 
place in the drama where a favorable characterization of the 
Prince appears. That the description fits Duke Karl Eugen 
is obvious; cf. Introd., p. lxvii and Müller's Studie, p. 88. 
Dramatically it affords an explanation, if not a justification, 
of Milford's surrender to the Prince when she had become 
his mistress (cf. 42. n f.). — In a letter to Frau von Wolzogen 
dated Jan. 8, 1783 (Briefe, I. 90), Schiller refers to her request 
that he "spare the Duke in his writings, because after all he 
owed much to the Academy"; to which he answers: w 3d) tottt 
nidjt unterfudjen, roie roeit bem fo tft, aber mein ©ort fcaben <&it, 
bai idj ben $erjog, üon SBirtemberg niemals berfleinera tottt. - 

22. auf bem ©ettelftabe begegnet, sees as a wretched suppliant, 
i.e. as the creature of his baser passions. 

25. ben Saft von gtoei Sjnbien: «Saft specifically for products, 
luxuries in general, for wine is not thought of as a product of 
the Indies; rather gold, pearls, spices, etc. Or ©oft may be 
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taken in the sense of essence, i.e. the most precious products 
of those lands. 

26. ruft $avabiefe auä SStltmiff ett — toft t bic Duetten . . . 
fpringen: so, too, Karl Eugen (and earlier, Eberhard Ludwig) 
created magnificent parks and preserves at enormous cost. 
A contemporary writer, the ducal librarian Uriot (quoted in 
Müller's Studie, p. 8), teils of the famous orange-garden at 
Ludwigsburg which contained many thousands of trees. In 
the summer the air in this garden was cooled by the streams 
of four large fountains erected in the center of great basins. 
Great sums were spent, too, on magnificent buildings such 
as the new Castle in Stuttgart, the opera house in Ludwigs- 
burg and the famous 'Solitude.' Cf. Introd., pp. lxi, lxiv. — 
SBögett, the pl. is now preferably $3ogen. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 327. 

28. ba£ SRarl . . . fjinjmffeit, lets the marrow . . . go up 
in. The Württemberg historian Pahl, V. 127, teils of the 
enormous sums expended for entertainments on the Duke's 
birthdays, sometimes as much as 400,000 florins ($160,000, 
which meant three or four times that amount aecording to 
the Standards of those days). The festivities included mag- 
nificent spectacles and ballets and displays of fireworks 
which, says Pahl: "consumed in the space of a few minutes 
,£ £onne ©olbe$' (c. $50,000)." This may be believed when 
we read in Uriot' s aecount of one celebration that "the fire- 
works were arranged in nine parallel lines, each three hun- 
dred feet long." 

Schiller's rebuke of Karl Eugen's extravagance could 
hardly be more pointed, for every detail is reproduced from 
reality. It is impossible that this should have escaped con- 
temporary notice; cf. Introd., p. xcvi f. 

31. fein barbenbeä . . . exequieren, force his starving . . . 

32. 2. Stollauf, properly used as adv. only; here=gttffc. — 
ttwd Reifen mid|: Reifen was formerly sometimes used with the 
acc. This use is found, though infrequently, in Goethe, 
Schiller and Lessing. It is now incorrect. 

3. Stauungen, b. fy. bie Seibenfdjaften be« Surften. 

13. baft id) e£ (mein $erj) . . . btfjavipttt f)&ttt, that I would 
have asserted it. 

14. wenn td| . . , erhalten fömtte, b, $., toenn t$ meinen ©&r* 
geta bagu fingen fönnte. 

16. einräumen, reUnquish. 
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24. ©eijelf, makeshift. 
27. roottte, expected. 

33. 2. baß fie . . . übettftt'men fottten, that they were to 
drown (the voice of) . . . 

5. ben id) jefet benfe: the use of benfen with direct personal 
object without the reflexive, in the sense of ftdj borfteHen, is 
limited to poetry and elevated diction. So, too, as equiva- 
lent to benfen on; cf. Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, 1. 601: 
(Pylades) 3>dj benfe nidjt ben £ob. Cf. ibid., 1765. 

20. eine Qoftabalt . . . meinet Siebe: it may be, as Müller 
(Studie, p. 73) and Erich Schmidt surmise, that this passage 
suggested to Iffland the present title of the play, which Schil- 
ler substituted for the earlier one, Luise Millerin (cf. N. 51. 
4). Milford's words confirm Ferdinande aecusation that she 
was a party to the plan. 

23. SBa£ mit aljnbete, what I foreboded, what my heart told 
me; cf. N. 16. 4. 

25. bet (offc^lane Staltet refers to the president. 
30. ^Belogene Sügnet: cf. Nathan der Weise, 2023 f.: 

O, fo feib Hr oOe btd 
Setrooene ©etrüßer! 



SCENE 2 

This scene is merely an episode so far as the action of the 
play is concerned, but it gives a realistic glimpse of the tyran- 
nical oppression, of which Ferdinand has spoken, in its most 
diabolical form. And the dark picture is true to history (cf. 
Introd., p. lxiv). Milford realizes for the first time the cost of 
the luxuries she has enjoyed and her determination to end 
her relations with the Duke reeeives a further impulse. The 
scene was omitted in the first Performance of the play at 
Frankfurt (cf. Introd., p. cii). 

34. 8. and SBenebig: perhaps an intentional reminder of 
the journeys which Duke Karl Eugen on several occasions 
made to Venice, to take part in the Carnival. During these 
visits, it is said, he was surrounded by a horde of Italian 
coneubines, some of whom were brought back when he re- 
turned to Stuttgart (cf. p. 43. 16 and N.). 

17. fiebentaufenb Sanbäfinbet nadj 8metifa: there is no trust- 
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worthy evidence that Karl Eugen furnished troops to Eng- 
land during the American Revolution, although contempo- 
rary allusions make it possible (cf. Minor, II. 148). He had 
previously furnished troops to France (from 1756 on, cf. 
Introd., p. lxiv f.) and Holland, and later (1786) a regimei_t 
was sent in the service of the Dutch East India Company to 
South Africa. It was, however, no fault of the Duke's if 
none of his subjects fought with the English, for he had tried, 
after the termination of his contract with France, to con- 
clude subsidy treaties with other countries. Of the 30,000 
German troops that came to America the largest quotas 
were furnished by the Duke of Brunswick (5700) and the 
Landgrave of Hesse- Cassel (nearly 17,000). Of the total 
number about 17,000 returned, about 5000 remained in 
America as colonists after the close of the war, and the re- 
mainder were killed. The shipment of German troops to 
America during the Revolution excited widespread protest 
and it is natural that Schiller, writing in 1783, should make 
the allusion specific. Cf. Müller's Studie , p. 11 f.; Beller- 
mann, Schillers Dramen, I. 211 f. Details of this traffic in 
German soldiers are given by Friedrich Kapp in Der Solda- 
tenhandel deutscher Fürsten nach Amerika, 26. ed. Berlin, 1874. 
23. (Sibelfteiite, tote b i e f e , best taken in apposition with 
alles (line 18), i.e. the soldiers pay for everything — for 
(priceless) jewels such as these. The old man's emotion over- 
comes him and he pauses (1. 18). The lady's attention is 
attracted and she comes toward him (she had stepped away, 
11. 14, 19), saying, 9Wann, toaS tft bir? 3dj gfaube, bu toetnft? 
The thought, bte jodiert alles, is still uppermost and he adds in 
a broken voice, (gbelftehte, hrie b t e f e ba ballen fie], interrupt- 
ing himself to answer the Lady's question why he weeps, 3d) 
fyab' audj ein paar ©öf)ne brunter. S*Wm is sometimes used, as 
here, with the thing paid for as direct object. — Bellermann 
thinks there is an ellipsis and understands the meaning to be, 
(gbelftetne, toie b t e f e ba fauft er ftdj für folgen «preis (cf . Schülers 
Dramen, I. 213 f.). Another interpretation would make (Sbel* 
fteine refer to ?anb^finber, but, as Bellermann remarks, it 
would be highly unnatural for the simple old $cunmerbtener 
to use such a figure. Düntzer's interpretation (Erläuterungen, 
p. 185) of (Sbelftetne as referring to the old man's tears, 
which he likens to diamonds (Sablj. 3dj glaube, bu toeinft? 
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flamm erb. [3a, t$ meine] (Sbelfteine, tote biefe ba— ) is 
ridiculous. 

35. 2. wie teuer . . . ba£ 3o4 SKenf^en: these words recall 
the oft told, but unsubstantiated, story that Frederick the 
Great imposed a SBierjgoU (export tax on cattle) on the Hes- 
sian soldiers who passed through his territory on the way to 
embark for America, because they were sold like cattle. 
Frederick denounced in strong terms "the greed of some 
German princes who sacrince their troops in a cause which 
is no concern of theirs" (cf. Bellermann, I. 212). 

3. lieg . . . bie SRaufaffett nieberf Rieften: at the breaking out of 
the Seven Years* War (1756) the 6000 troops guaranteed to 
France by the treaty of 1753 (cf. Introd., p. lxiv) had to be 
forthcoming and they were speedily recruited under the Or- 
ders of the relentless Rieger; of this number only 1900 re- 
turned the following spring. There were serious mutinies at 
various places which were put down with great severity. 
After a second uprising at Göppingen in June, 1757, eighteen 
ringleaders were shot down before the gates. A contem- 
porary report says that a like number were hanged in the 
presence of the Duke. Another (less trustworthy) account 
teils of fifty having been hanged. Schiller's father, then a 
recruiting omcer, had witnessed this tragedy and such scenes 
of parting as the Kammerdiener describes below, and the 
poet had doubtless heard from him the heartrending details 
(cf. Müller's Studie, p. n f.). If the picture was not wholly 
contemporary it was remembered vividly enough to be ap- 
preciated by Schiller's audiences. The raising of recruits was 
still familiär even if the scenes were no longer enacted with 
such horror. Indeed, only three years after the appearance 
of Kabale und Liebe, Karl Eugen, furnished a regiment (com- 
posed, it is said, of voluntary recruits) to the Dutch East 
India Company for service on the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was in prospect of the departure of this regiment that the 
poet Schubart (cf. Introd., p. lxv f.) wrote: künftigen SWontag 
gebt ba« auf« SBorgebirg ber guten Hoffnung befummle toürttember* 
gtfdje Regiment ab. $)er Hbjug toirb einem Seidjenfonbufte gleiten, 
benn Qrltem, (Seemänner, Stebbaber, ©efdjnrifter, greunbe berüeren 
ibre ©öfjne, SBeiber, Siebten, ©ruber, greunbe — toabrfdjetnlidj auf 
immer. 3dj bab' ein paar Älaglteber auf biefe Gelegenheit verfertigt, 
um £roft unb ÜJhtt in manage* jagenbe $erj au$|ugtejjen. One of 
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the songs alluded to (for which Schubart also composed the 

music) was the famous Kaplied, the first half of which fol- 

lows: 

«uf, auf! ibr ©rüber, unb felb fitarf, 

Der 8bfä)ieb«ta0 Ift ba! 
©Carter liegt er auf ber «Seele, ferner! 
©tr fotten aber 8anb unb SWeer 

3n« beifte Sfrila. 

Cht W^ter Ärci« Don Sieben fte&t, 

3fa ©rüber, um un« b«r; 
Un« fnttpft f o manaV« teure ©anb 
Sn unfer beutföe* ©aterfcmb, 

Drum faat ber »bfajieb ferner. 

Dem bieten graue (SItent iux$ 

3um lefeenmal bie $anb; 
Den fofen ©ruber, ©<&toefter, ftreunb; 
Unb alle« fdjtoeiat unb alle« meint, 

lobblafe toon un« aetoanbi. 

Unb tele ein ©eift fä)ttnat um ben $al« 

$xa 8iebä)en ftd) fcrum: 
«Hilft mld) toertaffen, liebe« $er|, 
Huf etoig? — unb ber bittre ©<$merj 

3Raä)f« arme Siebten ftumm. 

Oft bort! — brum ftirble bu, Xambour, 

Den Gfeneralmarf ä) breln. 
Der 8bfä)ieb madfrt un« fonft ju Meid), 
Sötr meinten Hebten Äinbern aleid); — 

<£« mu| oefä)ieben fein. 

8ebt too&l, ibr Sfreunbe! ©efcn nur un« 

©ietteid)t §um lefctcnmat; 
©o benft, niäjt für bie furje Seit, 
Sreunbfd&aft ift für bie ©»tafelt, 

Unb @ott ift ttlcraa. 

The Kaplied and the second song, Für den Trupp, were sung 
as the first battalion of the regiment marched out of Lud- 
wigsburg, Feb. 27, 1787. Reprinted in DNL, vol. 81, p. 430 ff. 
11. 83äreuf)a$, bear-hunt; cf. fcfeen. The maintenance of 
hunting preserves was the pccasion of lavish expenditures 
and the source of great hardship to the peasantry — in Würt- 
temberg as in so many other parts of Europe — because the 
game overran their crops. Schubart refers to this in Die 
Filrstengruft (cf . Introd., p. xcviii f.) : 

$ier tfatfäje niä)t be« armen £anbmann« $eitfd)e, 
Die SRaajt« ba« ©Üb Dorn «der fä)euä)t! 11, 7g f. 
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20. bie Ätütfett nacfytoarfen, symbolizing the loss of their 
last prop or support. 

21. ba$ pofternbe SSirbelf plagen, *Äe deafening roll of the 
drums. 

30. £attbe£t>ater, a favorite appellation of the sovereign in 
the days of paternal absolutism (as still in Russia). — &nt 
Süngftcn <&erid)t, a/ the Last Judgment, on Judgment Day. 

36. 2. i$ fjabe fte atte gerrotfnet ufto.; cf. 43. 28 f. and 
105. 7 f. The efforts of Lady Milford in behalf of the people 
recall the beneficent influence exerted over Duke Karl Eugen 
by Franziska von Hohenheim, his mistress and later (1786) 
his wife. The representation of Milford in this light is a de- 
served tribute to Franziska, of whom Schiller had seen much 
during his stay at the Karlsschule. Cf. Introd., p. lxvii f. 
and Müller's Studie, p. 14 f. 

9. su bem übrigen, sc. tt>a« tf)r bem Sanbe geraubt Ijabt (Bischoff) . 

14. bei, with numbers, ab out; analogous to its use with 
place-names, meaning 'near, in the vicinity of.' 

18. bie tneljrefren, an archaic Superlative (=bte metften), now 
incorrect; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 356. — Metten tyren (Gläubigem: the 
System of peonage by which a debtor is compelled to work 
for the creditor until his debt is discharged no longer pre- 
vails in Germany. It is still in force in most states of Span- 
ish America. In New Mexico it was in vogue when the 
territory was ceded to the United States and continued until 
abolished by Act of Congress, 1868. 

20. €>Uberbergfterfe: the silver mines of the Black Forest 
were extensively worked in the eighteenth Century, but are 
no longer produetive. 

23. ganbfttyaft, b. fy. bie Sanbfd&aftSfaffe, fisc, or treasury of 
the Interior, the *Home Department,' as it is called in Great 
Britain. Contemporary records show that there were nu- 
merous disastrous conflagrations in Württemberg during the 
eighteenth Century by which whole towns were wiped out, 
and that the sufferers were sometimes aided by appropria- 
tions from the 'Landschaft/ as well as by direct contribu- 
tions from the Duke himself. 

It seems likely thatMilford's charitable act was suggested by 
an ineident mentioned in a Journal of March, 1781, of which 
Schiller was acting as editor. According to this notice the 
Countess von Hohenheim had by gifts of clothing relieved 
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the distress of a large number of poor people who had lost 
everything by fire. Cf. Müller's Studie, p. 6 f. 

30. <$efd)irr, usually interpreted (Bellermann, Boxberger) 
as adornment, trappings, which would make the limiting geni- 
tive dimcult to understand except in the sense of 'purchased 
with such tears'; perhaps receptacle (Witkowski). In any 
case the meaning is piain: she would sink under the weight 
of [jewels bought with] such tears [as the Kammerdiener — and 
the hundreds similarly bereaved — had shed]. Indeed, one of 
the early editors (Körner) substituted Soft for ®ef($irr. 

37. 4. fdjled)tertt, inferior, less choice; cf. N. 6. 22. 

7. Jörtflanten unb $erlett, i.e. tears (of gratitude), a fami- 
liär metaphor. 

8. seilen, Schiller regularly uses the earlier dissyllabic 
form, common in Swabian; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 358. 

14. aufgeräumt, in good humor. 

19. toad fag' idj i(m? ufh).: Milford's perturbation recalls 
Marwood's conduct when Meilefont is announced, Miss Sara 
Sampson, II. 2. Cf. Introd., p. lxxiv. 



Scene 3 

Ferdinand loses no time in letting Lady Milford know his 
opinion of her and of the proposed marriage. Her beauty 
and dignity are not without effect on him. Milford is amazed 
at his fearless candor and is the more eager for his respect 
and his love. To justify herseif and to soften Ferdinande 
heart, she teils him the story of her life. He is deeply moved 
and begs forgiveness for his cruel denunciation. Lady Mil- 
ford follows up her ad van tage by telling him of her power 
as the Duke's favorite and the beneficent use she has made of 
it. Confident that she has won him, she throws herseif into 
Ferdinand's arms. This recalls him to his duty. Timidly, 
at first, he confesses that he loves another, a bourgeois girl, 
Luise Miller. To his surprise Milford declares that never- 
theless their marriage must be. Her honor shall not be com- 
promised. She will leave no stone unturned. 

38, n. pflegen niemals, are never wont, in the habit of, 
18. biefen ©ofa, cf. N. 30. 18. 
23. ftatoaUer, gentleman. 
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27. toerfdjhjcigett, b. ty. fdjtoeigen über, ignore. 

39. 3. Sorberidjt, preamble. 
4. Ginttmrf, Protest. 

11. $er ©toot . . . burdj bic $anb be£ Surften: a conception 
of the State that was wholly foreign to the patemal despot- 
ism of the eighteenth Century. It is in sentiments like this 
and in his defense of humanity against royalty (ßann ber 
©ergog ©efefee ber üKenfdföeti berbrefcn . . .?) that the echo of 
Rousseau's teachings and the rumble of approaching revo- 
lution are heard. With this passage cf. Introd., pp. lxxxii, 
xcvi f. 

16. öerbrefjett, pervert. — $anblungen mintgen . . . Ureter, 
tnold [his subjects'] acHons as he mints his coins? — Ureter, a 
three-pfennig piece; cf. 'threepenny.' 

19. £ermetta', ermine. 

22. toon biefer $egenquafte, swordirtassel), i.e. his honor as 
a soldier. 

24. bafe ber $rei£ . . . als ba£ Opfer ift, /Aa/ the reward (mar- 
riage with Lady Milford) 1*5 «0/ eve» worse than the sacrifice 
(of family and soldierly honor, of the world's respect). 

40. 1. <$»£ toifl mir sticht 511 ftopfe, idj tonn eö nidjt begreifen. 

3. ein SRann . . . einen Surften, note the antithesis. 

4. bo£ ©efdjledjt, the sex, i.e. Aer person. 

5. toenn fid) . . ♦ nid)t f djftmte ufto.: she has sacrificed her 
person, her honor, to a prince because, Ferdinand says, her 
heart was not worth offering to a man. Such a $rei£ (cf. N. 
39. 24) he spurns. 

7- flroft, with wide open eyes> i.e. with amazement. 
10. be£ freiefiten Stoltö: it was in England that the liberty- 
loving German first saw his ideal of political freedom. It 
was there, too, that the piain people first became a factor In 
literature. Cf. Introd., pp. lxix, lxxxii. 

12. räudjern, Söetyraudj (incense) ftreuen, b. f). bulbtgen, do 
homage to. — fid) toerbingen an, become the hireling of. 

20. überlebte £ugenb bie öftre, i.e. nobility of soul has sur- 
vived even after degradation of the body. 

21. in biefe ©djranfe trat, lit. 'entered these lists,' i.e. trod 
this path. 

24. toofter . . . biefe . . . $reffung beS £anbe£: Ferdinand's 
implied charge, that Lady Milford, as the beneficiary of the 
Duke's lavishness, was a tacit party to this crime is con- 
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firmed by her words to Sophie, 31. 33 f., and by the valet's 
bitter reply, ?egf$ gu bem übrigen, 36. 8. Her selfish com- 
placency had persuaded her that she "had dried all the tears 
of the land," and in this scene (43. 21 f.) she pictures herseif 
to Ferdinand as the benefactress of the people, their inter- 
cessor with the Duke, in short their good angel. We have 
seen her sympathy and generosity in Scene 2. These seem- 
ing contradictions in Milford's character are perfectly true 
to her nature. Cf. Comment on II. 1-3 and Introd., p. liv f. 

25. $a£ fear im Flamen be3 $er$0gtumd, ba« tyibt idj im 
tarnen be« Sanbeä gefragt, i.e. for this unprecedented oppression 
you will have to answer to the people of this duehy. 

31. (äftettt, revüe. 

41. 1. jid) fyerandttimmt, dares. 

14. 3rf> bin nidjt bie Abenteurerin, Stattet: the fragment 
of the play found in Frau von Wolzogen's papers (cf. Introd., 
p. xxii) has SBiefer instead of SBalter, evidently the name 
which was first given to Luise's lover. Respecting the Sub- 
stitution of SBalter, cf. Introd., p. lviii. The fragment begins 
with the words „etnft gegeneinanber ftettt/ 1. 7. 

16. au& Xfyomaö 9iorf olf£ <3efd)led)te: Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, was the first peer of the realm, but 
was not of "princely" blood. (There was in England no 
'prince of the blood' at that time, the Tudor male line hav- 
ing ended with the death of Edward VI.) Although a Roman 
Catholic he was trusted and honored by Queen Elizabeth. 
He became involved in a plot with French conspirators to 
liberate Mary Queen of Scots, whose hand he sought in mar- 
riage, and was executed 1572. The descent which Schiller 
gives Lady Milford is purely imaginary. The direct Norfolk 
line became extinet in 1777, but no member of the family 
seems to have been involved in such misfortune as Milford 
connects with her father (cf. Düntzer, Erläuterungen, p. 74). 

The reference to Norfolk and „bie fdjottifdje 2ttarta M was sug- 
gested by Schillert studies for Maria Stuart, which, previous 
to the re vision of Kabale und Liebe (cf. Introd., p. liii) he had 
planned, perhaps begun, although the completion was des- 
tined to be postponed many years (tili 1800). 

ftür fic geopfert, fiel ta« befte $<ni»t 
auf biefer 3nfel unterm $etiferbetl — 

Maria Stuart, 1. 74 f- Cf. also 1. 1876 f. 
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19. ©ernennten, relations. 

20. burd} einen ©prurf) ber Parlamente: Schiller seems to 
have conceived of the two Houses as constituting each a 
Parliament, a natural mistake in view of his imperfect knowl- 
edge of English history at that time. (Similarly his con- 
founding the family name and the title in 'Thomas Norfolk') . 
Düntzer notes (p. 74) that such a case as that of Milford's 
father would have been before the House of Lords oniy. 

24. ffol)e, in MHG an e was sometimes added to the ist 
and ßd pret. sing, indic. by aaalogy with weak verbs. In 
early NHG it was used freely, but now survives only in 
tourbe. Schiller uses it occasionally in verse and in elevated 
passages. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 381 f. — £eutfd)fanb, cf. N. 10. 12. 
42. 2. oerfhmb, archaic form of pret. indic. sing., once 
used parallel with ftanb, but now obsolete. In the pret. subj. 
ftünbe occurs, but less commonly than ftttnbe. For the more 
frequent forms ftttrbe and tottrfe, cf. Thomas's Grammar, 
§ 328. 4 and a. Most strong verbs once had a different vowel 
in the pret. sing, and pret. pl., e.g. finben, fant, funben, gefun* 
bcn. In NHG one of the ablauts, in the ,ftnben' class regularly 
that of the pret. pl., has disappeared, the other surviving in 
both numbers. During the transition period the vowel of 
the pl. sometimes displaced that of the sing., giving rise to 
double forms in both numbers. In the ,finben' class, to which 
ftefyen did not originally belong, the pret. sing, u was especially 
persistent in Swabian and is common in Schiller; cf. Pflei- 
derer, pp. 366-369. The only survival of double ablaut in 
pret. indic. appears in toerben, toarb (now giving way to tourbe; 
subj. toürbe only), tourben, getoorben. For the e in tourbe, cf. 
N. 41. 24. — auf dtolb . . . su fpeifen: perhaps suggested by 
what Schiller read of Mary Stuart's drinking with Bothwell 
from cups of gold, while she would not permit Darnley to be 
served even from silver plate; cf. Maria Stuart, 1. 35 f. 

6. ©ed}£ 3a!jre: she was therefore (cf. 41. 23) twenty 
when she met the Duke. According to 105. 8 she has been 
his mistress three years. 

8. führte . . . Streit £ er sog nadj Hamburg: Duke Karl 
Eugen, who was fond of travel (cf. Introd., p. lxiv), had often 
been in Hamburg. He and Franziska visited that city to- 
gether, Feb. 1781, in the course of a several months' tour in 
northwest Germany. On their return, early in March, a ful- 
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some Ode auf die glückliche Wiederkunft unsers gnädigsten 
Fürsten appeared in a local Journal of which Schiller was a 
contributing editor. The fifth Strophe runs as follows: 

©atf, au«Ianb, fäielft bu ttic&t mit iwtb'ftfen »IWen 
Suf «Bürttemberß« flÜlcffePße Bütten &er? 
fcrügt iftr nitft oern bie Aetten, dtepublUen, 
ffiftr' euer $errfc$er — er? 

This ode was formally attributed, reluctantly, to Schiller 
and is included by Bellermann in his edition {Werke, IX. 
31). Recent investigations, however, substantially disprove 
Schiller's authorship (cf. Berger, I. 625, note to p. 138) and 
Weissenf eis excludes it from the Säkular- Aus gäbe (cf. vol. 

2., p. 385). 

There is no parallel between the narrative of Lady Milford 
and the meeting of Karl Eugen and Franziska. The latter, 
moreover, was not of English birth (a previous mistress, Mile. 
Nancy, was) nor was she at the time an unsophisticated 
maiden. Cf. Introd., pp. lii and lxvii. 

17. graute midj . . . an, (freely) yawned dread before me. 

19. 3e^t toerbammen <B\t mid): the fragment of the play pre- 
served in an earlier draft (cf. N. 41. 14 and Introd., p. xxii) is 
almost identical with the present text up to this point. There 
are a few insignincant lacunae, including the stage direction 
for Ferdinand (ttrirb nadjbettfenb ufto.) between the two parts 
of the Lady's story of her girlhood. Instead of üterjeljenjüfjriöeä 
(41. 23) and fedjS (42. 5) the fragment has bretje&niatyrige« and 
fünf, respectively. Instead of Ferdinande words: Sab))! 
£>immel! ©a« fcör* td)? ufto. the fragment has: „gerbtnanb 
(ber btefe gange ,3ett über in tiefer @rf djütterung ftanb, fafjrt mit $ef» 
tififeit auf, folgt ber £abb, unb ftürgt tyr gu gü&en). 2)a« ift totber 
bie 3brebe, 8abö— ©te fottten fid) bon Stillagen reinigen unb 
madjen mia) ju einem SBerbredjer — glud) über ♦ . .", with which 
words the leaf ends. In the present text Ferdinand speaks 
these words later (44. n), öfter Milford's long description of 
the abuses she had found and corrected, in which she as- 
sumes the röle of an angel of blessing. The seeming trans- 
position of Ferdinand's words supports the conjeeture that 
Milford's röle as we now find it is elaborated beyond the 
limits originally intended. Cf. Introd., p. xxii f., liii f. 

26. uberrafdfte meine roelpfafe Sugettb: with this compare 
her words to Luise, 97. 10 f. 
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27. eine . . . tJürftin / fönilie: Schiller 's inexactness in re- 
spect to the princely title has been noted (cf. N. 41. 16). 
While Lady Milford here calls herseif Emilie (as also in IV. 
8) she signs herseif, 105. 16, Johanna (i.e. Jane). Considering 
the relatively short period occupied by the composition of 
the play this can hardly be due to a slip of the author's 
memory. We are probably to understand that Emilie Mil- 
ford is the name assumed on becoming the Duke's mistress, 
Johanna Norfolk her family name. 
43. 1. nimtnerf att, insatiable. 

2. mit £etff junger, ravenously. 

4. bet <£f)en, archaic gen. sing., weak feminines having 
once added (e)n in the oblique cases of the sing.; the inflec- 
tion survives in certain phrases, as auf (Erben, and particu- 
larly in Compounds, as (Sonnenaufgang. 

6. gefdjletft, destroyed, ruined; a rare fig. use of the weak 
verb fdjletfen, 'to drag, trail' (cf. 20. ao), derived from its 
meaning in military language, 'to raze, demolish' (as a build- 
ing or fortification). Distinguish from the strong verb fdjlet= 
fen, 'to grind, polish.' 

7. aufgefdjtoffen, laid open, exposed. — fdjaumten au$, 
hissed (jorth). — tljreä Sefjrerä, i.e. in vice, their seducer. Mil- 
ford's words (1. 6 f.) may have been suggested to Schiller by 
lines in Schubart's poem, Die Fürstengruft, published 1781 : 

Sertrotfnet unb berförumpft finb blc Äonüle, 

Drin geile« ©tut mit geuer flo&, 
$a« föäumenb ®ift ber Unftfulb in bie «Seele, 

ffiie in ben Äörper sog. IL 37-40. 

As "the best commentary on this passage" Müller (Stti- 
die, p. 4) quotes from Pahl's Geschichte von Württemberg, V. 
129, the following: „£)ie au«fdjh>etfenbe, jeher $Rücffiä)t auf 9fa* 
ftanb unb ©tttlid&teit fid& entfdjfogenbe Suft be« Surften [Äarl (Sugen] 
befdjrttnfte fidj aber nid&t auf ifcren [fetner SBeifdjlttferinnen] ©enuts; 
fie toarb auf gleite SBeife, oft fdjonungälo« unb getoaftfam an ben 
grauen unb Xödjtern be$ SanbeS befrtebigt unb babutdj manche eble 
SBlttte ber Unfdjulb, fonrie mand&e« gamtltenglücf araufam berntd&tet 
unb ba* ©efübl für 3u^t unb iungfrttulid&e (Sbre in ben Gemütern 
gerftört." Cf. Introd., p. lxiv. 

9-12. Cf. 79. (i4-)i8 and Note. 

16. totmmelten tum 3talten£ guättmrf, swarmed with the 
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dregs of . . . ; a reminder of the outrageous conduct and enor- 
mous demands of Karl Eugen's Italian mistresses who, ao 
cording to Pahl, were particularly diligent „bie hirge ©unft fo 
btel als möglia) ju benttfcen. 14 Cf. Boxberger's note, DNL, vol. 
121, p. 34. 

17. flatterhafte, giddy. — t&nbelten, toyed. 

22. ttWapptt, Swabian dial. for erfdjfoffte, languished. 

24. fattf öertrauenb an meinen SBufen, cf. N. 40. 24. 

25. aHein, construe with betn. 

28. nerfengen, sear. 

29. manage Gtoigteit auf ©aleeren, a figurative exaggeration, 
since condemnation to the galleys was never practised in 
Germany. In Fiesco, V. 16, the patriot republican Verrina 
urges the new duke (Fiesco) to liberate the galley-slaves. In 
this drama the allusion was historically correct (the place be- 
ing Genoa, the time 1547). 

44. 1. feie toerlorne ©ad)e ber Unfojulfe gerettet: through her 
power over the Duke, whom his passions made her creature, 
she had saved hopeless victims from unmerited punishment. 
Respecting this side of Milford's character and its significance, 
cf. Comment on II. 1-3 and Introd., p. lxvii f. 

7. Grfafe, reparation. 

11. $a£ ift toiber bie Slbrebe . . . ju einem Söerbredfer: cf. the 
words of Odoardo to Orsina when she teils him that Appiani 
is dead, Emüia Galotti, IV. 7: Xot? £ot? — $a, grau, ba« ift 
kotber bie Bbrebe. <&k toollten midi um ben $erftanb bringen, unb 
<5it brechen mir ba$ #erj. Ferdinand feels like a criminal be- 
cause convinced that he has done Milford a great wrongin 
his nerce denunciation at the beginning of this scene. 

24. be£ SafterS uberferufftg, weary of sin. 
31. fyinuntertautnelt, goes reeling downward. 

45. 3. $iwmel nnb Grrbc liegen auf mir, b. f). t<$ fül)Ie bie Saft 
einer ganzen SBelt auf mir liegen (Bellermann). 

21. toenn aud) &lugl)ett . . . Reifet, even if prudence bids. 

25. uenneffenen, presumptuous. — qab . . . preis, exposed 

29. mit ftonueniengen $erfatfen ift, is at variance with Conven- 
tion. 

31. auf bem tßlttfc bleiben, be vanquished, lose the day. 

46. 9. SBmreiligleit, undue haste, in Publishing their be- 
trothal before Consulting Ferdinand, I. 6. 
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10. toerb' td) . . . pöbelt: note that the auxiliary is not tottt. 
which would give her words a totally different meaning. 

11. ge$touilgeit, because forced, thron gh compulsion. 

12. ®e$toimgen? Sab))? gesttmngen gab? ufto.: such repeti- 
tion, in the form of a question, of the other speaker's words 
is especially characteristic of Lessing's dramatic style. Cf. 
Emilia Galotti, I. 4; $ r inj. 2Ufo, (Sontt, redjnen ©ic bodj totrflidj 
(Smilia ©alotti mit gu ben borgüattdjften ©d)önf)eüen unfrer ©tabt? 
<E n 1 1. SIXf ? mit? mit gu ben borjttaUdjften ? unb ben borjtigltdjften 
unfret ©tabt? Also Nathan der Weise, 11. 1033 f., 1270 f. For 
other examples, see Bellermann's note, Werke, II. 437. 

20. toetdjt, yields to (dat.). 

24. midi) au£fd)fögt, re/ec/j my £a«<J. 

25. [Redeten Sie, quarr el with your father, who is responsi- 
ble (cf. N. 46. 9) for this Situation; not with me, who am the 
innocent victim. According to her own words (33. 19 f.) the 
plan of a marriage with Ferdinand was hers, but she was not 
responsible for the premature announcement. 

26. (off' afle Seinen fprettgett, i.e. will leave no stone unturned; 
äfttnen fprengen, lit. 'to explode mines.' 

TKis group of scenes, like the Milford scenes of Act IV 
(cf . Comment on IV. 6-9) contributes little to the progress 
Comment on of the action proper, but is very important in 

n « I_ 3 showing the background against which it plays. 
This background is a vital factor in the larger import of the 
work. Kabale und Liebe is not merely the private tragedy 
of Luise and Ferdinand, such as that of Juliet and Romeo; 
it is the tragedy of a class, exemplified by a typical instance, 
a tragedy that involves the social fabric of which the several 
characters are but Single threads. It is this which gives 
Kabale und Liebe its epochal significance as a drama of 
protest (cf. Introd., p. xcv f.). 

The picture which Lady Milford draws of this prince 
and his puppets startles and convinces as could no other 
however vivid because we know that she is herseif the 
center about which this world revolves. Even the President 
can make the duchy tremble only with her countenance. 
The picture is completed by the Kammerdiener. He, too, 
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is an eye-witness, but of different scenes. Never has the 
Episode been employed more skilfully, with more telling 
effect. 

Schiller has motivated the portrayal of this background 
through the circumstances in which Lady Milford is placed 
and thus connects it as closely with the action as was pos- 
sible. She seeks to justify, first to her conscience and then 
to Ferdinand, her unworthy design to secure this marriage. 
This desire leads to her reflections in Scene i and to the 
long recital in Scene 3, in which the story of her early 
life affords added extenuation. The intervening episode 
(Scene 2) gives her a chance to prove the sincerity of her 
avowals. In view of her inconsistency of speech and con- 
duct her sincerity has been questioned, particularly because 
in Scene 3 the revelation of Scene 2 seems to have lef t no 
impression (cf. 36. 2 f. and 43. 21 f.). This may be due to 
the fact that Scene 2 was interpolated (cf. Introd., p. liii), or 
it may well be incident to the author's intentional char- 
acterization (cf. Introd., p. liv f.). 

Lady Milford's effect upon the action, aside from the 
ultimate inspiration of the president's plan (cf. 33. 19 f.) 
prior to the beginning of the action, is indirect, through her 
effect upon Ferdinand. The revulsion of feeling which her 
story and her plea produce in him precipitates aconflict of 
impulses in which his love and duty to Luise conquer. Only 
such a conflict could make possible the definitive resolve 
which should determine his conduct in the ordeal that was 
to follow (cf. 52. 7 f.). And it may be that his subsequent 
confession to Luise of this struggle influences her conduct 
(cf. Introd., p. xliv f.). This secondary but by no means 
negligible part which Milford plays, aside from her signifi- 
cance for the background, justines the place given to her in 
these scenes. It is impossible to see how Brahm (Schiller, 
I. 308) could think that she need not even appear in the 
drama, that it would suffice to name her, as in the case of 
the prince. The criticism is sometimes made that Lady 
Milford talks too much and does too little. Thus, Eugen 
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Kühnemann (Schiller, p. 224) says of her: „3&re ganje (gut* 
ftt&runa, föHt in (Srsitytung. ©ie ift ein SRoman unb jtoar ein 
fdjled&ter." It seems, however, that this very talk is her most 
effective means of defense as well as of attack. Nor is her 
threat to use coercive measures unfulfilled, even though the 
rapid course of events makes them superfluous (cf. Introd., 
p. liv). 

Ferdinand^ conduct in the scene with Lady Milford is 
hardly less surprising than the revelation which motivates 
it. He must reproach himself for his harshness, his sym- 
pathy must be excited by her pathetic story; but can these 
emotions account adequately for his surrender, even though 
it be but temporary ? Can the Ferdinand of I. 7 forget that 
Lady Milford has been „eine privilegierte ©u&lertn, bie ben SBranb« 
flerfen i&rer (Sfcre in feiner ©djanbe auätoafdjen toürbe" (26. 14, 27. 
6 f.)? Can the lover of I. 4 (cf. 15. 19-24) allow this woman 
to come between him and Luise, even in thought (as he 
confesses 49. 18-27, cf. Comment on IL 4-7)? Can Schiller 
let Ferdinand waver thus without lessening our sympathy 
for him (cf. Introd., p. xliv f.)? The spell which Lady 
Milford exercises over Ferdinand is less difficult to under- 
stand in the acted drama than in print. The combined 
power of her beauty, her suffering, her penitence, her passion 
is undeniably great; how great is perhaps best illustrated 
(as Bellermann remarks, I. 204) by the astounding comment 
of Karl Hoffmeister (Schillers Leben, I. 194 f.): „SJton Der* 
benft e$ betn toacfern gerbtnanb orbentttdj unb jttrnt tytn, baß er 
feine Xugenbfante nidjt üerabfd&iebet, unb nid&t betn tyodjfcrgtgen, 
üjm ßetfteSbertoanbten, unfllucilid&en ©eibc, ber Sab)) Sttilforb, feine 
$anb retdjt. M 

Ferdinande confession to Lady Milford of his love for 
Luise and the assertion of his sense of duty in some measure 
redeem his previous conduct. His timidity is natural in 
the circumstances and does him no discredit (cf . Bellermann, 
1. 197). It is in striking contrast with the Lady's passionate 
avowal. He expects from her the sympathy that he had 
given. This bch)unbern«mürbigc ©ritin will justify his re- 
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solve and will magnanimously renounce. Had he known 
more of human nature and of this particular type, he 
would not have deceived himself so sadly. 

The outcome of Ferdinand's interview with Lady Mil- 
ford is a second defeat for the Opposition, but at the same 
time an intensification of the peril that menaces the lovers. 
Another dangerous adversary is assured and we look forward 
to her attack as well as to the president's. And we have 
reason to believe that her threat (46. 26, cf. 41. 3) is no less 
ominous than his (26. 24). 

SCENE 4 

In the second half of Act II we return to Luise's home. 
The time is about noon of the first day, immediately follow- 
ing Scene 3. Ferdinand had rushed out of Milford's palace 
and at the beginning of Scene 5 arrives at Miller's out of 
breath. Miller's fear (I. 2) that Wurm would make trouble 
for them has been confirmed, for one of the president's ser- 
vants "has been making inquiries about the fiddler." This 
bodes no good — it wams the audience, as well, of the presi- 
dent's coming — and Miller will go straight to the President 
and explain matters, as he has thought of doing before. 

47. 2. äRifter . . . treten auf: more exactly, Luise and her 
mother are in the room and Miller enters hurriedly as the 
curtain rises. He has been out and on returning has learned 
that President von Walter's servant had been inquiring 
about him, or perhaps he has just seen him as he entered. 
4. fprengt tyn an, one would say now fttirjt auf tfpi gu. 
7. 8Ranfd)ettenl)einb, (ruffled) dress shirt. 

14. 9tabettaad, Carrion (for ravens); an epithet formerly 
applied in vulgär speech, especially to women, and denoting 
a person 'fit for hanging,' since the bodies of executed crim 
inals were left a prey to the birds. Hence the association oi 
ravens with the gallows; cf. SRabenftein. 

18. blaueä $oimerinaul, cursed dacker. Bonner and ©ftfc 
are used in Compounds with intensive force, equiv. to Der* 
fludjt or bertoünfdjt. SBlifc, however, is sometimes used with 
harmless or even commendatory meaning, e.g. SBlifeferl, 'the 
deuce of a fellow.' ©lau is often used attributively with 
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SBUfe, hence with Stornier, with which, rather than with SDfoul, 
it is to be connected. In such imprecations there is, of 
course, no thought of what the words actually mean. 

23. unter ber £au£türe ftmft . . ., comes sneaking around the 
street door. The Millers probably live in a house oecupied by 
other families. The servant, recognizable by his livery, had 
been sent to see whether the president would find Miller at 
home; perhaps, also, to get confirmation of Wurm's report. 

28. mein ber Seufel ein (Sri . . . gelegt f)at, i.e. when the devil 
would do one a bad tum. The figure may be connected with 
the superstition that attaches to the euckoo, a bird of evil 
omen which, at the same time, lays its eggs in the nests of 
other birds, whence its repute as a disturber of domestic hap- 
piness. See Century Dict. s.v. 'euckoo' and 'cuckold.' 

48. 2. Man!, offen, Aar. 

3. bog e£ . . . gilt, that it is about, that it concerns. 

4. retonunenbiert, empfohlen. 

6. $afe bi$ uftt)., sc. träfe. 

7. too bn ftupplertn . . . ben ftonterbaff borftetten, where you, 
you pimpy will squeak the treble and my 'bloody 1 rump will drone 
the bass; blau is used as in 47. 18 (cf. N.), without reference 
to the literal meaning, just as 'bloody' is used in Eng. slang. 

— ftunterbaft, contrabass, designates the lowest tones of a 
musical harmony, also the instrument furnishing them, the 
so-called 'double-bass* or 'double bass viol.' 

14. mir in ben <öd)ufj laufen, come within gunshot of me. 

— Sintenttetffer, inh-s patter er. For Statte, cf . N. 4. 17. 

16. bretioeid) sufanttnenbrefdje, beat to a jelly. 

17. se^en, cf. N. 37. 8. 

18. auf 3 Seber, ifpn auf bie $aut, on his hide. 

19. bie blaue, cf. N. 4. 25. 

22. ben Seufel bannen, lit. 'exorcise (drive out) the devil,' 
i.e. mend the mischief. 

29. $a fjat fid) fca£ ntaleln . . . ftfe^en laffen, there was a 
chance to do some jobbery t to mdke a haut. 

30. $a ftaft bu . . . $ugetragen, so you added fuel to the flame. 

49. 1. ftuppelpelg, brokerage; für was highly valued in 
olden times for garments and as trimming and the successful 
match-maker (Kuppler) reeeived a "pclg for his or her Services. 
Later the term was applied to any fee or present given for 
such Services. — grriff au£, toa£ bn einbroefteft, lit. 'eat up the 
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mess you've made,' i.e. you've made your bed and now you 
must lie in it. — etnbrotfen, 'to break or crumble (as bread) 
into' (a'dish, soup etc.). 

Scene 5 

Ferdinand had rushed from the stage at the end of Scene 3 
and now enters Miller's room out of breath. He has evi- 
dently come straight from Lady Milford's palace, for he is 
still overcome by the effect of his interview. Mindful of his 
father's threat he guesses that he will visit the Miller home 
and hurries thither to protect Luise. Finding that the Presi- 
dent has not yet been there he gives himself up to an im- 
passioned confession of the fearful ordeal through which he 
has just passed and thereby makes Luise still more miserable 
and more resigned to giving him up. He declares that his 
love for Luise is victorious and is about to leave. Luise and 
her mother beg his protection against his father's wrath and 
Miller demands that he await the president's coming. Fer- 
dinand realizes that his duty to Luise may force him to 
cancel his filial bond, but makes his irrevocable resolve. To 
avert if possible the last desperate expedient (the threat 
to expose the president's crime) he will give his father warn- 
ing. As he is hurrying out the president enters. 

49. 12. $a fyaften tote ja bie SBefdjerung, now we're in for 
it, I teil you. — 93efd)mmg, '(bestowal of) gifts'; here ironical. 

23. ©ine @rtmbe, Sttife ufto., on this passage, cf. Comment 
on II. 4-7. 

25. ©ctoiffett, here consciousness. 

50. 6. breo)etü>, glassy. 

8. SRafcentoater, an unnatural (i.e. unfeeling) father is so 
called because of an old but erroneous belief that the raven 
deserts its young. The epithet is generally applied to such 
a mother ßRabemnutter). 

14. ait£ beut gefaxt lidtftett ftampf alludes to the struggle in 
choosing between Luise and Lady Milford, a struggle that 
for a man such as Ferdinand seems inexplicable. 

16. bad . . . Urteil, my . . . doom. 

26. fatra ttif^t bofür, cannot help. 
30. i^tn tupptltt, was his pander. 

51. 4. Äobalcn, the antithesis of Kabale and Siebe in this 
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speech (rather than in Milford's, cf. N. 33. 20) may have 
suggested to Iffland the title of the play. 

6. baft biefe 3ttfefiettfeelett . . . Jjinauffdyttinbetit, b. f>. fd&totn* 
belnb 311 ifym t)tnauffe&en (Bellermann), will grow dizzy as they 
look aloft to the towering height of my love (9ttef entoert, gigantic 
structure) ; a bombastic expression that savors of Karl Moor's 
extravagant diction. The 3>nfeftenfeelen are the petty crea- 
tures of the court. 

21. ober bu fottft mit juöot . . . jertrctcn, or, I teU you, you 
shall first trample . . . (before I let you leave), i.e. he must 
pass over Luise's body to escape; mir is ethical dative. 

26. ber Sreöcl felbfi tarnt . . . Derftetfen, i.e. even crime may 
be veiled in the guise of paternal authority, the so-called 
patria potestas, which in earlier times had been legally abso- 
lute and was still morally sacred. 

31. 5)011, fem. form (m. gtoeen, n. Jtoet), common in eighteenth 
Century and still heard in Swabia; cf. Thomas's Gram., § 297. 
1. 0, Pfleiderer, p. 356 f. — jcrreifit aud) bett ^aben . . . unb ber 
Sdjöpfung, i- e - bit ^Banbe ber 9tarur, ber ^ictät. Ferdinand's 
oath alludes to his resolve to resist his father's interference, 
if he must, by threatening exposure of the crime which he 
had confessed (24. 5 f.). For the sake of his love he will 
sever every filial tie, hence violate the natural law. This is 
the Unerljörteä, the teufltd)e« SJttttel (58. 13) to which he re- 
sorts at the end of this act (58. 13-16). At first he hardly in- 
tends to denounce his father publicly; he thinks the threat 
will suffice (3e$ au meinem SBater!). 

SCENES 6 AND ^ 

President von Walter enters with several attendants. He 
questions Luise and is constantly interrupted by Ferdinand, 
whom he vainly commands to be silent. He brutally insults 
Luise, whereupon her father, trembling with mingled fear 
and rage, denounces his intrusion and threatens to put him 
out. The president is furious. He Orders the police to be 
summoned. Miller shall be taken to jail, his wife and daugh- 
ter to the pillory. Ferdinand bids them to have no fear and 
beseeches his father, for his own sake, to use no force, but 
the latter is obdurate. The police enter and attempt to 
seize Luise. Ferdinand defends her and wounds several of 
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them. The president drags her to her feet and hands her 
over to the police, from whom she is taken by Ferdinand. 
The latter threatens to accompany her to the pillory, to kill 
her; in vain. At last, in desperation, Ferdinand resorts to 
the "diabolical expedient" of threatening to teil tote man 
$r&ftbent to i r b and rushes out. The president is dum- 
founded. He orders Luise released and hurries after his son. 

52. 20. Ott ift ber Später, for the form of address, cf. N. 12. 
is; similarly @te, 11. 22, 27. 

26. id) miß flc anftreidjen, / will revive her; anftreidjen, 'to rub 
(with restoratives),' here ironically. 

63. 2. feit bem 9htt>emoer: this, in connection with Ferdi- 
nande words 123. 31 places the action of the play in the fol- 
lowing February; cf. N. 65. 9, Introd., p. xcvi. 

5. bic feierlidtfte im 9htgejtd)t (Stotteö, his oath in the pre- 
ceding scene, 51. 30 f. 

20. jebeä Qanbtoerf fat feineu galbenen ©oben, every trade hos 
its price; cf. the Eng. proverb, 'the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.' 

22. oerfd)enft, bestowed gratis. 

23. SBerfdjluff, connection. Translate the passage, aud) Sie 
• . . gebient, I hope that you haven't given your love away, or 
wert you satisfied, perhaps, with the mere reeiprocation? 

29. luftige Sumutung, humorous assumption. 

54. 3. Sie Ratten einmal . . . ju fobern (cf. N. 20. 4), you 
once had a claim for the life you gave me, i.e. you once had a 
father's claim on me. 
4. Sdjulbbrief, bond. 

9. galten ju (Stauben, begging your Lordship's pardon. — 
eine SRaljre f dftilt, calls a jade; freiten has the secondary mean- 
ing to call (by an uncomplimentary name or quality), e.g. er 
fdjjüt mid) einen Darren, er fc^ilt mt<$ bumm. 

n. £ttg, for £are, 'täriff'; here rule. 

16. Sötr fpredjen und gleich, we will have something to say 
directly; und is the aecusative (used as reciprocal pron.), fpre* 
djen being construed with a direct personal objeet as well as 
with mit. The former construetion is used in the sense of 
speak to, consult (as aphysician), e.g. 2ßcmn borf idj ©ie fpre« 
d)en; the latter implies conversation, as 3<fj fyabt eine falbe 
©tunbe mit tym gefprodjen* — gleidj, for fogteid), as often. 
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18. Äba'gto (pronounce ö Hke voiced fdj, as in (Stage, ©enie, 
etc.), a piece of music in slow time. — mit SBufylf (fyaften hielt' 
ic( uidjt, I don't deal in strumpets. 

19. tomint bie £ief ertrag . . . SBürgerälenf, we ordinär y folks 
donH have to furnish them. 

26. £eutfd) ttttb oerftänbttdj, in piain German. 

27. f galten trab toalten im Saab, ca» run the government as 
you please; with the couplet, fc^alten unb toalten, cf. Eng. 'rule 
and reign.' 

29. bermaleinä, ordinarily bennaleinft, some day (in the fu- 
ture). — tßromemoria, memorial, Petition. 

30. ungehobelte lit. 'unplaned,' hence rüde, uncivil. 

55. 10. $ie ©eredjtigfeit foll . . . borgen, i.e. the courts 
shall avenge him. 

12. platte, the proper plural is now ^ßlttne. 

13. ungeftraft . . . aneinanber fyefeen, set . . . by the ears with 
impunity. 

17. uidjt bod), »o, you wonHl 

27. $ er 50 g, cf. Introd., p. xcvii. 

28. Seibfdjneiber, court tailor; cf. 2etbargt, Setbtoad&e. 

56. 3. eine £urmf>itf>e tief, a tower's depth. 

5. liebäugelt, coquets. — triebet umfeljren, b. % ofnte ben Ort 
erreidjt gu fyxben, tnbem fte mdjt fo toett hinunterbringen fönnen. 
The silence and the darkness are impenetrable. Schiller may 
well have had in mind the dungeons of Hohenasperg, where 
Schubart was then languishing. Cf. Introd., p. lxv f. 

6. äWtr ift ju otel gefdjefjen, this is more than I deserve. 

15. Orben, decoration, such as a star or similar badge, worn 
under his coat. — fiegt £anb an im 9lamen beS ^erjogö: the 
Situation is very similar to that in Act V. Sc. 12 of Diderot's 
Le pire de famille, cf. Introd., p. lxxiii. Cf. Lessing's trans- 
lation, Der Hausvater, DNL, vol. 65 (Lessing's Werke, vol. 8), 
387. The Comtur repeatedly urges the hesitating officer to 
arrest Sophie: „3m Flamen be« Äönig«, $err ©efretter, tu' (§r 

feine WW 

18. ba$ eiferne $al£oanb, i.e. in the pillory (pranget, cf. 

55» 9)> where the culprits were sometimes stoned by the rab- 
ble. 
22. alte £eulfjure, you howling old hussy. 

57. 2. 28er toift toa£, who dar es? 

3. tuet nidjt and) bie £trnfd>aie . . . Vermietet bat: cf. the 
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trial scene in Act IV of Götz von Berlichingen, where Götz 
threatens the men who have been commanded to overpower 
him: J©er lein ungrifdjer Odj« tft, fomm mir nidjt $u nafc! (£r foß 
bon biefer meiner regten eifemen $anb eine fo($e Ohrfeige fricgcn, 
bie it)m Äopftoef), 3al)nn>efy unb alle« 2öe& ber (Srben au« bem 
®runb furteren fott. Just as in this scene the men are urged 
to do their duty : SR a t. ©reift Um! ©tbt eudj eure Siebe gu eurem 
Äaifer nidjt me&r SWut? © ö fc. SfUdjt mefor, al* tynen ber Äatfer 
^ßflafter gibt, bie Söunben au feilen, bie fid) tr)r 3Thit tyolen fönnte. 

23. ftdf fo übel auf . ♦ . tterftunb, was such a bad judge of 
. . .; for *ftunb, cf. N. 42. 2. 

24. au3 öoflJomtnenen $enf eräfnedjteit f djledjte SRinifter tnadjte, 
b. t). ©ort fitttte au« Sitten einen öoHfommenen $enfer«fne($t 
machen fönnen unb t>at ©ie au« SBerfefyen gum fdjled&ten SWtntfter 
gemadjt. — £enfet£fned)t, hangmaris helper, alluding to his 
father's brutal treatment of Luise. 

58. 1. id) toerfe meinen Offtftietäbegett ufro., i.e. I will de- 
fend her with my konor as a soldier. 

3. tßortepet, sword-belt, from which the sword is suspended; 
Fr. port-ep£e. — \$ be£ tßrangerjteftenä gemeint toorben, 'is 
used to being pilloried,' i.e. your sword has often been dis- 
graced. 

10. totnn beine ftftnge aud) faWfl tft b. $. nid&t blog bro&en 
fonbem aud> bertounben fann (Bellermann). 

14. fdjreiten, resort. 

16. toie man $rftfibeni wirb, the crime which his father had 
confessed in I. 7 (cf. N. 24. 7), and to which Wurm alludes in 

III. 1 (cf. N. 61. 2) and at the end of the play is about to ex- 
pose (136. 25). 

Millers fear (11. 21 f.) that Wurm would blab is confirmed 
by the news that one of President von Walter's servants has 
Commenton been asking about the fiddler. This recalls 

H-4-7 the president's threat (28. 24) and we know 
that the alarm of the Miller family is well founded. Just 
as in I. 2 the music master alternately storms at his wife 
and denounces the secretary. Here for the first and only 
time he speaks harshly to Luise. 

Ferdinande first question suggests that he knows of his 
father's intention — though he has probably only divined 
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it — and makes us momentarily expectant of the presidente 
arrival. The suspense of Scenes 4 and 5 prepares for the 
great scene that is to follow. As in the first part of Act II 
the effect of the main scene is greatly enhanced by this 
preparation. Ferdinande conf ession to Luise of the struggle 
through which he has just passed seems wholly out of place. 
The close of Scene 3 left no doubt as to his choice, unless 
we are to assume that Milford's final threat made him once 
more waver. Why, then, should he torture Luise by re- 
counting this experience ? This is just what a lover under 
such circumstances would not do. If the author wished to 
make us realize more vividly the peril to which Ferdinande 
love has been exposed he could have given him a short 
soliloquy at the end of Scene 3 or at the beginning of 
Scene 5; in the latter case he would have found the room 
at Miller's vacant when he entered. Can the author con- 
sistently represent Ferdinand in such a struggle (cf. Comment 
on IL 1-3) ? Can he do so without diminishing our sym- 
pathy for him hereafter? Does his eloquent declaration 
of fidelity make amends to us or restore Luise's confidence ? 
There may be excellent technical reasons for Ferdinande 
conduct. His solemn oath to defy his father's power 
heightens the suspense of the impending clash most effec- 
tively, the more since the means of resistance, ba« Unerhörte, 
is not revealed. The eflect upon Luise, who realizes fully 
the import of his words (cf. 50. 21 f.), although she is too 
passive to react as would be expected of the ordinary girl 
in her position, may be significant in its bearing upon her 
later conduct (cf. III. 4 and Comment); and this conduct, 
in turn, is obviously intended to weaken Ferdinande resist- 
ance to the attack of the Opposition which is then imminent 
(cf. Introd., p. xlv). In the terrible ordeal that follows 
Ferdinand redeems himself and proves equal to his resolve. 
His self-mastery, the repeated appeals and warnings to his 
father, coupled as they are with the courageous defense of 
Luise, make us feel that he controls the Situation, despite 
the brutal violence of the President. His commanding 
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heroism makes the audience, if not the reader, forget the 
weakness he has but lately shown. The contrast between 
his conduct here and in the interview with his father (I. 7) 
is striking but not illogical. There he was taken off his 
guard and discretion — perhaps even cowardice — was the 
better part of valor. 

No less important in this great final scene (6-7), which 
Erich Schmidt calls „einen (Gipfel ber ganzen beutfdjen $)rama* 
ttf" (Werke , Säkular-Ausgabe, III. p. xlv), is Miller's part. 
Cowed at first by the presence of the august intruder he is 
exasperated by the insult to his family honor and, quak- 
ing at his own temerity, speaks the words that were a 
veri table Declaration of Rights. "In piain German! Your 
Excellency can rule the country as you please, but this is 
my housel" The sentiment was peculiarly characteristic of 
the German ideal of liberty in those days. Not political 
freedom, as we conceive it, but private rights, the sanctity 
of home and conscience, were what they cherished. And 
in the middle of the next Century a writer commenting on 
the production of Kabale und Liebe at the Vienna Burg- 
theater, with the actor Anschütz in Miller's röle, says 
(quoted by Erich Schmidt, ibid. III. p. xlv) : «SBenn Sfadjttfc 
ben Sttttter gab, fo toar bied immer ein Jeft* unb Seiertaß für ba« 
bürgerliche ©efü&l, toobei eS feine fd&macfl&afteften Äudjen betam. 
©erabe in ber ©jene mit bem ^rttfibenten, toeldj ein ^Beifall burdj 
bat gange $au«, toelcfc ein Rubeln unb 3audfoen Dom ,$arabted' 
fcerab!" This was probably one of the scenes to which 
Schillert father referred in a letter to him, February 19, 
1784, soon after the publication: „3)a& idj ein (Sjemptar bon 
bem neuen Xrauerfptele befifce, fyabt t<$ nodj Sfttemanben gefagt, benn 
tdj barf e«, gennffer ©teilen toegen, nidjt merfen laffen, ba6 e« mir 
gefallen." 

The powerf ul ending of Act II nevertheless depends upon 
premises that are open to question. It is not clear how the 
President could aecomplish his purpose by this visit at 
Miller's unless by frightening them into preventing further 
intercourse with Ferdinand. He later teils Wurm (59. 8) 
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that he expected Ferdinand to abandon Luise because of the 
disgrace to be brought upon her. But undeserved abuse 
or even arrest, as Wurme answer implies (59. 10), does not 
involve disgrace. Ferdinande conduct at the close of I. 7 
might, to be sure, justify him in expecting little resistance 
on his part. He probably does not know the result of 
Ferdinande interview with Lady Milford; in any event not 
before making this plan. Most important of the premises 
is Ferdinande knowledge of his father's crime. This 
knowledge was indispensable to the great denouement, but 
he should have obtained it otherwise (cf. Introd., p. xlvii). 
The questions raised on this point have been discussed 
(Comment on I. 5-7). It is interesting to note that Dumas, 
in his adaptation of the play, makes Ferdinand to have 
witnessed, as a child, the execution of his fathere plot to 
get rid of his predecessor (cf. N. 61. 2 and Appendix B). 

With the close of Act II comes a definite pause in the 
Ascending Action. The three successive attempts of the 
Opposition have failed. These are the immediate result of 
the Initial Impulse in I. 5 and are closely interrelated. 
Ferdinande defiance of the presidente peremptory com- 
mand in I. 7 leads directly to the next two Steps, in EI. 3 
and II. 6-7, respectively. With the fourth step, however, 
an entirely new and unforeseen attack begins. Force has 
proved ineffectual as a direct means and has been rendered 
powerless, as far as the president is concerned. We have 
reason to expect that the results of Lady Milforde threat 
will next be manifest, but this expectation will not be 
verified. 

ACT HI. Scene 1 

The time is probably in the early afternoon of the same 
day, soon after the ending of Act II (possibly, however, on 
the day following, cf. N. 82. 6 and Comment on III. 4-6). 
President von Walter has told Wurm of the fiasco at Millere 
house. The secretary had feared the failure of this plan and 
shows the president wherein he has erred. The latter having 
admitted his mistakes and resultant helplessness, Wurm pro- 
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poses a plan to excite Ferdinand's jealousy by playing into 
his hands a letter to be written by Luise to some other man, 
with whom she shall appear to have a liaison. Miller's in- 
sult to the president will justify his arrest for lese-majesty 
and the letter is to be extorted from Luise as the only condi- 
tion of his release. The Millers will be forced to swear a 
solemn oath not to reveal the proceeding. The president is 
skeptical at first of Wurm's success, but the secretary is able 
to confute his objections. Von Kalb seems to be the only one 
available to assume the dangerous röle of Ferdinand's rival. 

59. 5. ©djtoarmer, fanatics best expresses his meaning. 

13. eintreiben, corner, bulldoze; equivalent to in bie (Snge 
treiben and now obsolete in this sense. 
17. bunt, fantastic, extravagant. 

19. 9lf abernten, the universities, where Ferdinand had 
studied before beginning his military career. The president 
had likewise had university training (69. 18). — Wurm's re- 
marks about the principles which Ferdinand has brought 
back with him recall somewhat Schiller's period of study at 
the 'Hohe Karlsschule' in Stuttgart. The ideals impressed 
upon him, partly by his fellow-students and his private read- 
ing, partly too by his instruetors, were not dissimilar to 
Ferdinand's. 

20. toottten mir . . . einleuchten, did not exactly suit me from 
the first. 

21. 3Ba$ fällten . ♦ ., what business have . . .? 

60. 7. ©erbanb, 'bandage,' remedy. 

13. jenen redfjtmäftig abjuf Rütteln, which will justify him in 
repudiating that [filial Obligation]. 

15. bringen twr, will become paramount. 

27. bet biegfamen Qofriraft, your facile diplomacy. 

30. fßiquet' (t silent), a French game at cards. 

61. 1. fyintoegfdjtoemmten, washed away, drowned. 

2. too bie grofte SJttne lo^ge^en unb . . . blafen foßte: an 
allusion to the crime by which the removal ($uitt>egräuiming, 
cf. N. 24. 7) of his predecessor had been aecomplished, the 
crime which Ferdinand calls a äftorbtat that will doom his 
father to death (71. 10 f.). The president says to von Kalb 
(66. 10 f.) that Ferdinand can im« beibe an« ütteffer liefern, and 
in the last scene of the play (136. 23 f.) Wurm declares that 
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he and von Walter are guilty of murder. In view of these 
utterances some believe (cf. Müller's Studie, p. 19) that 
Wurm's words in the present passage may be taken literally; 
namely, that after von Walter's departure on the night men- 
tioned his predecessor's house had been blown up with gun- 
powder. The fact that von Walter had spent half the night 
playing and drinking with his victim diverted possible sus- 
picion. It is more natural, however, to take bte gro&e Sftine 
(especially by reason of the adjective) and in bte Suft blafen 
as a figurative reference (cf. 46. 26) to the consummation of 
the conspiracy through which von Walter's predecessor had 
been displaced, the means employed having been forged 
letters and vouchers executed with the connivance of Wurm 
(21. 7) and von Kalb (66. n f.). Forgery, moreover, was the 
means used by von Walter's prototype, Montmartin, to get 
rid of Rieger (cf. Introd., p. lxv). The 'murder* in von 
Walter's case might have been indirect, but none the less 
chargeable to his account (cf. N. 24. 7). It is possible, how- 
ever, as Müller conjectures, that Schiller added murder to 
von Walter's other crimes in order to cover his use of the 
Montmartin-Rieger incident (cf. Introd., p. lix). 

If it be understood that von Walter disposed of his prede- 
cessor by blowing up his house, Schiller's Suggestion for such 
a plot is not far to seek. In the interval between the first 
completion of Luise M Hierin (Feb. 14, 1783) and the begin- 
ning of its revision for the Mannheim stage (April 14) he was 
occupied, among several projects, with a Mary Stuart trag- 
edy (cf. Introd., p. liii). In the historical works which he is 
known to have consulted he found accounts of the death of 
Darnley, Mary's worthless consort. The Queen had been 
estranged from him, and he had been placed in a house in 
the poorer quarter of Edinburgh during his convalescence 
from a virulent fever. An apparent reconciliation had been 
effected and on the night of Feb. 9, 1567, Mary visited him, 
afterward riding away to a wedding at Holyrood. A few 
hours later the house was blown to pieces with gunpowder. 1 

1 Darnley was found in the garden, strangled to death. Apparentry he had 
been warned and had escaped from the house, only to be despatched by the 
agents of Bothwell, Mary's paramour. Mary never confessed complicity in 
this crime, although in Schiller's tragedy she is made to do so (Maria Stuart, 
IL 271-203). 
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Examination of Wurm's speech (60. 26-61. 10) shows that 
the sentence referring to von Walter's plot (3?d) beftnne mtd) 
. . . blafen füllte) could be omitted without affecting the con- 
text. It reads, in fact, as if the question „SBarum geißten ©ic 
3&rem ©ofnie bcn gerab?" had originally followed immediately 
upon the words „toarum Vertrauten ©te tfyr ntdjt audj ben SS a * 
ter an? 11 The story of Darnley's death, with Mary's at- 
tempt to divert suspicion, would hardly have suggested such 
an interpolation as this with a merely figurative meaning. 
Nevertheless it is difficult, as noted above, to take „bie ßrofje 
ätttne" literally (we should expect rather, jene Sflute). On 
the other hand „bie nftmlidje 9todjt" would be a peculiar time 
for the consummation of a deliberate conspiraey dependent 
merely upon forged documents. 

This is one of several points where Dumas, in his adapta- 
tion of Kabale und Liebe (cf. Appendix B), has made a tech- 
nical improvement at the expense of ndelity to the original. 
He takes it for granted that von Walter had actually mur- 
dered his predecessor, but Substitutes poison for gunpowder. 
Together with Wurm he had entered his victim's private 
apartment during the latter's temporary absence and the 
secretary had dropped the poison into a glass of water from 
which he would drink on his return. The act was witnessed 
by Ferdinand, then a boy of nine years and a great favorite of 
the former minister. The child had fallen asleep on the cush- 
ions in an alcove and was awakened by the entrance of the 
conspirators. Cf . Comment on II. 4-7 and Dumas's Intrigue 
et Amour, III. 1, p. 242 f. 

4. bot Seinb, b. f). ftdj al« geinb. — 9ttntmermel)r . . . erfafc 
reu . . . baff icf) . . . nriffe, as Wurm had warned the president in 
advance, 20. 27 f. 

8. Äero, center. 

9. ©Haltungen unter bett ©Hebern, breaches in the ranks. 
13. bie ftarten . . . gan$ hergeben, lit. 'the cards are not en- 

tirely misdealt,' i.e. the game is not entirely spoiled. 

22. <£tn ©ran $efe reidjt (in, one grain ofyeast sußces — as 
in Othello, III. 3, the "trifles light as air," cf. Introd., p. xciv. 

28. auf bent Spiel, at stake, 

62. 7. Sitfetbour, (pronounce as in Fr., bf'*itt*bu), SiebeSbrtef. 

15. §too, archaic fem., cf. N. 51. 31. 

18. umfpringen mit, deal with, manage. 
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22. QaläptOfttb, capital proceedings, i.e. a Charge involving 
capital punishment. 

25. ben armen @<f)S<f)er . . . {agen, drive the poor devü into a 
corner (lit. 'through a needle's eye') with this fabricated bugaboo. 

28. ernfttyaft bürfte . . . nidjt toerbett, suggests that the Duke 
would not countenance such proceedings. 

63. 1. fefeen . . . feft, fteefen . ♦ . in« ©efftngni«. 
5. 93ebingni$, archaic for SBebmgung. 

11. ^Betäubung, confusion, bewilderment. 

19. lörperltdjen ®Ü>, corporal oath, ratined by touching a 
sacred objeet, as a corporal cloth or the relic of a saint; hence 
particularly solemn and binding. Wurm forces Luise (end 
of Act III) to ratify her oath by taking the sacrament. 

22. fragten, be of use. 

24. SBei b i e f e r äRettf <f)ettart atteS, significant in its bear- 
ing on the discussion respecting Luise's oath; see Comment 
on III. 4-6. Cf. Introd., p. xlii f. 

28. jiefjen geftnbere ©otten auf, ' will pitch their tune lower' 
(€>aite, string of a musical instrument), i.e. will cotne down a 
peg or two, be less ambitious for their daughter. 

64. 1. idj gebe mtd) bit übertounben, I own myself outdone. 

13. SBmtbet Ud), stränge, odd (that you do not find him 
sui table). Wurm's objeetion is echoed by some of the critics. 

14. Eau de mille fleurs, a kind of cologne, lit. 'extract 
(water) of a thousand flowers.' 

16. fottte bie $ett!ateffe . . ♦ beftedjen? should not be supposed 
to corrupt the good taste . . . ? 

18. ffatyuldS, the ordinary Ger. word is bebenfltd). He 
means that jealousy takes little aecount of probability. 

22. betonfften, aforesaid . — auffegen, compose, write; cf. bet 
Sfoffafc. 

29. ber gnabige $err finb, the so-called 'plural of majesty' 
cf. N. 6. 14. 

31. bie Staffelten, arrangements, as to the Millers 1 arrest. — 
fagt is imperative. 

SCENE 2 

When von Kalb learns that he is to pose as Ferdinande 
rival he demurs, but is brought to terms by the news that 
von Bock, a hated rival, will seek Milford's hand and thus 
supplant von Walter in the Duke's favor. 
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65. 7. en passant, im Vorbeigehen. 

9. Opera Dido, a favorite opera, based on the Italian 
tragedy Didone Abandonata of Metastasio (1724). This 
opera was given at Stuttgart on the Duke's birthday, Feb. 11, 
1763, and at various times thereafter. It is hardly a mere 
coincidence that the action of Kabale und Liebe occurs in 
February (cf. N. 53. 2 and 123. 21), when there was regularly 
a splendid birthday celebration, with the attendant costly 
spectacles (cf. N. 31. 28); taken in connection with the 
Performance of this particular opera, there seems to be a 
somewhat pointed reference to Karl Eugen. Von Kalb's de- 
scription of the splendid fire-spectacle is confirmed by Uriot's 
account of the Performance mentioned above (quoted by 
Müller, p. 9) : Der $alaft ber 3)ibo unb ber SBranb tum Äartbago 
ertoeeften eine SBenmnberung, bie ber ,3ufd)aucr burd) unermübet tote* 
bereite« ©änbeffotfdjen an ben £ag legte. The scene is at the 
close of the opera when Dido, deserted by iEneas, sets fire to 
her palace and kills herseif. 

12. gfeuertoertö, gen. sing, with genug. The word is not 
pluraled in Ger. 

15. bie . . . pouffiert, ober . . . richtet, that will be the making 
or the utter ruin of us both. 

21. feieren, feftftetten. 

66. 5. Fortune, ordinarily fem. 

12. Quittungen, vouchers. 

13. anS Keffer liefern, send to the scajfold. 
15. »on Sinnen, b. f). md)t bei ©innen. 

23. ©pionen: came into German from Italian in 17Ü1 Cen- 
tury as a weak noun; in the i8th Century usually, and now 
always, inflected strong, @pion$, €>ptone. — Dberfdjenf, 'chief 
cup-bearer/ Lord High Cup-Bearer, an officer of the prince's 
household, nominally charged with the provision and serving 
of wines. Once it was his chief duty to taste the wine 
before presenting it to his master, as a precaution against 
poison. 

67. 2. ben <$ngftfd)en, a dance of four figures in twostep 
time. 

4. Domino, a loose robe worn as a masquerade costume; 
called the same in English. 

10. Äammerjunfer, gentlemen-in-waiting. 

11. fteboutenfaal, baü-room; $Reboute=2JtaSfenbatt. 
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21. $öd)ftbenenfelben, Your Serene Highness. 

26. nachtragen, hold a grudge against. 

30. 3Wttt, puß, such as was worn on each side of the 
wig. 

68. 24. baff ftc c^ fjafte, that she has an intrigue. 

69. 8. tum unbcfdjoltenen Sitten, 0/ unblemished morals. 

13. e3 is the old gen. sing, of the neut. third personal pron. 
e$, and has been replaced by feiner; it has disappeared except 
in a few phrases (as with I08, mübe, fatt, gufrieben) and is some- 
times mistaken for an acc, in fact is now feit to be such, 
whence a construetion like 3d) bin tfyn loa. 

18. ein ©ruttterter, a university man; ftubieren, without 
qualification, is used idiomatically to denote that one is tak- 
ing or has taken a university course. For the spelling -tt-, cf . 
N. 4. 17. 

20. Gfin gtanmot (t silent, as in Fr.) toon borgeftern, a stale 
joke, a back number; bon mot=$B3tk. 

70. 2. Don ofyngefäfyr, by chance; archaic and, historically, 
more correct form of ungefähr, the derivation being from 
MHG äne gevaere, öfynt ©efafyr. The prefix became confused 
with the negative prefix un-; cf. N. 77. 4 and Pfleiderer, 
p. 299. In Dfynmadjt the reverse happened; in MHG ämaht the 
prefix is the negative particle d-. 

6. Mort de ma vie ! on my life! An imprecation, lit. 'death 
of my life.' — 3d) hritt tfyn fdjon Mafien (colloq.), Pll soon 
teach html — jftafetoeiä, saucy feUow. 

Scene 3 

Wurm reports the arrest of the fiddler and his wife, and 
shows the president a draft of the letter. 

70. 26. in eiternben 3bt£fa% into puruleni leprosy, i.e. loath- 
some disease. 

27. SBorf djlägen, in order to obtain Miller 's assent to the 
plan of a letter to be written by Luise and to an oath of 
secrecy. Wishing to separate Ferdinand and Luise and to 
escape further persecution Miller seems to have aeeepted 
Wurm's proposal (cf. N. 79. 28, also 116. 28-117. 17 and 
Comment on Act V.) without knowing, however, exactly 
what the letter was to contain (cf. Introd., p. xxxvii). 
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The president is crestfallen at the outcome of his short- 
sighted attempt to coerce Ferdinand by vilification of 
Comment on Luise and is inclined to repent having heeded 

m * I_ 3 his son's threat. Wurm, however, gives him 
sound advice which he is in no position to ignore. The 
president's manner toward Wurm is very different from 
that in I. 7 and he listens with good grace to the humble 
secretary's analysis of his blunders. Having forced the 
President to admit his peril and his helplessness (just as 
Marinelli, in Emilia Galotti humiliates the Prince), Wurm 
presents his plan to effect Ferdinand's voluntary desertion 
of Luise. This will make easier, if it will not assure, his 
marriage to Lady Milford. Whether they know the result 
of Ferdinand's interview with her does not appear. In any 
event Luise would be free. Wurm is evidently acting quite 
as much for himself as for the president. Schillert moti- 
vation of his intrigue is very skilful. 

This intrigue has been much criticized and each of the 
objections is raised by the author himself in the course of 
Wurm's conversation with the president (cf. Introd., p. xxix). 
For convenience they may be enumerated in sequence: 
(1) Can Luise be expected to write the compromising letter 
(62. 11 f.)? Wurm convinces the president that her father's 
arrest will leave her no alternative. When he sums up his 
arguments (63. 7-12) we feel that she cannot escape. (2) But 
can Ferdinand be deceived (63. 14 f.) ? Wurm knows his 
man (61. 19 f.) and does not think it necessary to answer this 
objection. Schiller's previous characterization of Ferdinand 
makes Wurm's opinion seem plausible, but the sequel proves 
that without the continued Cooperation of Luise the intrigue 
would have failed on this very ground (cf. Introd., p. xlv f.). 
Wurm realizes the necessity of this Cooperation and knows 
how he will secure it — by means of the oath. (3) The 
president again takes exception (63. 22 f.) and his doubt has 
been echoed by many critics (cf . Introd. , p. xlii f.) . The only 
refutation is found in Wurm's answer, „SBei btefer Stten* 
fdjenort [totrb ein (£tb] altes [fruchten]. (4) When the president 
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selects von Kalb as Ferdinande pseudo-rival it is Wurm's 
turn to demur (64. u f.). The recital of the Chamber- 
lain's recommendations is not intended to convince us but 
to show the attitude of a jealous lover. — Intentionally or 
otherwise the author has very cleverly raised and answered 
the questions which must present themselves at the outset. 
How well he confirms the answerswhen the intrigue is act- 
ually carried out is not to be discussed here. — Still another 
mooted point is touched in this scene (60. 7 f.) when Wurm 
teils the president that he should never have made Ferdi- 
nand at once his confidant and his enemy. Whether he 
would have done so is another matter (cf. Comment on I. 
5-7 and Introd., p. xlvii f.). 

As in Act I the suspense of the impending crisis is relieved 
by the Coming of von Kalb, who cannot fail to excite our 
sense of humor, however serious the Situation. Such mo- 
mentary relaxation is favorable to the effect of the tragic 
scenes that follow and is a method which has the Warrant 
of Shakespeare's practice. Von Kalb, however, is not a 
mere clown or supernumerary, a mouthpiece of the author's 
genial wit. He is to be an important tool in the intrigue 
and gets an opportunity, moreover, to exhibit most thor- 
oughly the mental and moral worthlessness which he is in- 
tended to typify . Schiller has employed humor in Kabale und 
Liebe as in no other of his plays (in few of which any lighter 
touch is found), but even in the comic his serious tendency 
predominates. The homely humor of the music master is 
made pathetic by the circumstances in which it is displayed. 
Miller's wife excites pity and mild contempt when she is most 
ridiculoüs and von Kalb is made the vehicle of cutting satire. 

Von Kalbe reluctant assent having been obtained, two 
conditions of initial success in Wurm's intrigue are to be 
determined, Luise's Cooperation and Ferdinand's deceivable- 
ness. The first step toward assuring the former has already 
been taken in the arrest of Miller and his wife. The possi- 
büity of the latter will be unexpectedly increased in advance 
of the attempt to be made by the conspirators. 
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Scene 4 

Four or five hours elapse between Scenes 3 and 4 (cf. 
74. 26). The time is late afternoon or early evening (cf. 75. 8). 
Luise is alone. She does not know that her parents have 
been imprisoned (74. 25). — Ferdinand has resolved on flight. 
If he remains here his father's persecution will force him to 
make good his threat. They shall flee that very night. Mil- 
ler shall go with them. Luise answers that she will not bring 
his father's curse upon them, their marriage would unjoint 
the social order; his heart belongs to his class, she had sinned 
in dreaming it could be hers, her suffering shall be her expia- 
tion. Ferdinand at first comprehends but vaguely what she 
is saying. When he realizes that she is willing to give him up 
he is furious. The suspicion seizes him that her talk of duty, 
of resignation, is a pretext, that he has a rival, and in a frenzy 
of jealousy he leaves. 

71. 7. toirb alle <Sefd)üJ?e gegen nn£ tidjten, will train all 
his guns on us, — a natural figure for a soldier. 

8. best unntenfd)lid)en ©ofytt 511 tnadjett, b. f). bie föotte be8 im* 
menfdjlidjen ©ofyne« gu fptclen. 

11. feiner SJhnrbtat, cf. N. 24. 7 and 61. 2. 

14. 9ttefenf:|mtttg, gigantic leap. 

21. Qaoen toir . . . (eine ftoberung tneftr is a conditional 
clause. 

24. ebenfn . . . funfeln, sparkle just as ravishingly. 

26. ättein ©aterlanb tft, m tnirf) ßuife liebt . . . 8B0 wir fein 
mögen, guife, geljt eine ©onne auf, eine unter — : Cf . Tellheim's 
words to Minna, where he is urging that they leave all be- 
hind them and live only for each other (Minna von Barnhelm, 
V. 5): 3ft btefe« Sanb bic SBelt? ©eft fter allem bic ©onne auf? 
. . . folgen ©ie mir nur getroft, Itebftc 9JHnna; e8 fott un« an nichts 
fehlen. Ferdinande picture of the happiness they will enjoy 
away from the artificial splendors of the city, in contempla- 
tion of the wonders of Creation, is a characteristic Storm and 
Stress note. Rousseau had giorified the simplicity and moral 
healthfulness of rural life over against the constraint, the 
false ideals, the toil and moil of the great cities. It was a 
significant phase of his 'Back to Nature' gospel. The 
message came to Germany in Werthers Leiden (1774). Cf. 
Introd., p. lxxxiii f. 
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72. 3. bcr ÜWtgfte Sdjmuna, the wildestflight. 

5. mit . ♦ . Stauern, with inspiring awesomeness. 

14. 3d> ft*&* (toen Sater ufto.: in Rousseau's La nouvelle 
Heloise, Part II, Letter 6 (ed. 1788, vol. II., p. 163 f.), Julie 
declares that she cannot bring herseif to desert her parents 
in order to flee with her lover: " Qui, moi? j'abandonnerois im- 
püoyablement ceux par qui je respire, ceux qui me conservent 
la vie quHls m'ont donnie, et me la rendent chere, ceux qui n'otU 
d'autre espoir, d'autre plaisir qu'en moi seule? Un pere presque 
sexag&naire! une mire toujours languissantel" Cf. N. 111. 18, 
113. 6, and Introd., p. lxxx. 

18. $er und begleiten wirb: it is curious that no mention is 
made of Luise's mother. She does not appear after Act II. 
We hear in the preceding scene, 70. 21, that she has been 
imprisoned with her husband. Miller calls to her in V. 5 
(123. is, cf. N.), but she does not come on the stage, even in 
the tragic scene at the close, when all the characters of the 
play (except Milford, von Kalb and minor persons) are as- 
sembled. Cf. Introd., p. xxxviii. 

20. auf meinen Sater, b. f). auf beffen Ärebit. 

26. nie otyne (förmig, b. f). ofyne (öom £>tmmel) erfyörtju toerben. 

27. ben Me ffladje . . . aud) bem $teo . . . fyalt, which the 
vengeance . . . sustains (i.e. fulfills) even for the thief . . . The 
vilest criminal's paternal curse is effective. 

73. 5. man toertiert . . . gehört beinern ©tanbe: her words, of 
course, do not mean that Ferdinand has not given her his 
heart, that she has not had it, bat that it had never been 
actually hers because it belonged by right to his class. 93efifcen 
is sometimes used in the pregnant sense of 'having by right 
of (acquired) ownership,' while fyaben is simply 'to have in 
one's possession.' Her unconscious sophistry is character- 
istic of her overwrought feelings, of her heroic resolution to 
do her duty, by renunciation to atone for her 'sacrilege' 
(Äirdjenraub). 

n. SRtdjt . . . gefnirfdjt, perf. ppl. as imperative, do not 
gnash; cf Thomas's Gram., § 369. 

13. Sag m t dj . . . einem Sater ben . . . Soljn roieber f dien- 
ten: Luise's words (cf . also 1. 30 f.) resemble those of Diderot's 
Sophie in Le pire de famille, II. 9, when St. Albin declares 
that he will never give his love toanother woman; cf. Introd., 
p. lxxii. In Lessing's translation, Der Hausvater, Sophia says, 
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in part: „Hdj! 3efet empfinbe i$ e$, toetöj eine $Iuft jtotfcfjen un$ 
tft. Überlaffen ©ie midj meinem ©djiclfale unb fdjenfen ©ie einem 
SBater, ber <Sie liebt, bie föu&e nrieber! ... 3dj foHte einem SBater 
feinen ©ofyn rauben . . . $)er $tmmet fdjenfe 3tynen einft eine 
©attin, bie 3fjrer roürbig ift unb ©ie ebenfo fe&r liebt al« ©opfjta! 
... 34 n>erbe allein gu meinem (SIenbe aurüdfe&ren, unb ©ie 
werben an mtd) benfen." DNL, vol. 65 (Lessing's Werke, vol. 8) 
344. 25 ff. 

16. bie ^ugeit ber Söürgerroelt auSeinanber treiben, put the 
social fabric out of Joint (lit. 'force asunder the joints of the 
bourgeois world'). By bie allgemeine eroige Orbnung she 
means bie ©djjranfen be$ UnterfdjiebS which in this world may 
not be passed but in the next will fall (cf. N. 14. 4). 

18. mit freien, tifridjten SBünfdjen ufto., cf. 17. 9. 

30. otyne ©djranfen toie'S Uttermeftltdje, boundless as infinity. 
— toie'3 = nrie baä. — ©djettle fle einer (£beln: she has not for- 
gotten Ferdinande words when he had come from the inter- 
view with Milford, cf. 50. 2-12. 

74. 3. in einfamen 9ttauren, in a convent perhaps. — The 
form Sflauren, now written Sftauern, is common in eighteenth- 
century Swabian and is preferred by Schiller in his earlier 
writings. MHG müre (from Lat. murus) in passing into 
NHG 9Wau(e)r developed an inorganic e between the diph- 
thong (u having become au) and the semi-vocalic r, which 
was ultimately recognized in the spelling. Cf. Pfleiderer, 

p. 3 l6 - 

14. <Sdj lange, a favorite epithet with Storm and Stress 
heroes. Thus, in Die Räuber (V. 2) Karl Moor calls Amalia 
„falfdje ©Klange." 

19. (litt Siebtyaber feffelt bidj: Schiller here goes too far in 
his attempt to aecount for Ferdinand' s susceptibilty to the 
deeeption that is to be practised upon him. Making due 
allowance for his excitement and anger at her refusal to flee 
with him, it is almost incredible that he should have such a 
suspicion after what Luise has just said „im £on be$ tiefften 
inroenbigen Setben«." Cf. Comment on III. 4-6. 

SCENES 5 AND 6 

The experience through which Luise has just passed has 
thoroughly unnerved her. Night has come and her parents 
have not returned. She does not know of their arrest, which 
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had been made very quietly (III. 3). She has an indefinable 
dread and seems to feel Wurm's evil presence before she sees 
him. When she learns of her father's supposed peril she pre- 
pares to go to the Duke. Wurm easily foils her purpose by 
hinting what the price of granting her petition will be. Then 
he reminds her that she is to blame for his plight. She can 
secure his release only by making the major willing to give 
her up; and there is a way to effect this. Wurm carries out 
very craftily the plan outlined to the President (63. 8 f.). 
Luise cannot escape from the net which he spreads. Twice 
she stops short in the writing of the shameful words, only to 
see her helplessness and resume. When the cruel task is 
done she must go to seal the lie with a sacred oath. — Here 
the first day of the action ends. 

74. 28. Obern, a parallel form of Stent, now used only in 
poetry and in elevated style. 

75. 4. ©aufelfatel, ülusion. 
11. 3U)trimit0, cf. N. 16. 4. 

13. Ott ift ttidjt metyr ba: these words seem to indicate that 
this scene occurs on the same day as Act II. Cf. N. 82. 6 
and Comment on III. 4-6. Luise's words and the question 
which precedes are, of course, ironical. So, too, Jjftre SBrattt, 
below. 

18. @>d)aitb&üJ)ite, pillory. 

76. 6. Serletying bet SRajefffit, or 9D?aicftätöbcleibt0unfi, lese- 
majesty. 

9. $faffatfettb . . . f)at, the remainder of Wurm's inter- 
rupted speech, the subject of befdjtoffen fyrt being $)er, 1. 6, 
(hence dependent order) which is relative to $ergog$. — 8faf* 
fafleub afjnben, avenge with exemplary punishment; note the 
distinction in present orthography between this meaning of 
afmben and that in which it has occurred elsewhere; cf. N. 
16. 4. 

19. SKeitt fBaitt auf Sertetymg uftü v sc. angeflagt, chargcd 
with. 

25. <Bpbxnf)au$, house of correction, work-house. 

26. ööfltg, öotlftönbiö, complete. 

27. toär' tdj, dubitative subj., / suppose I am. — SÜgeMftlt, 
absolved. 

29. $orfid)t, providence, now expressed by Sorfefrmg, 33or* 
fiu)t being used only of human 'foresight,' i.e. precaution. 
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30. ttod) eine 3 c ftung, any more tidings; cf. N. 22. 27. 

77. 4. ofymnöglid), in early NHG and until late in the 
eighteenth Century ofjn- was common as a negative prefix 
equivalent to im-. This was partly due to the meaning of 
oljne, partly to the similar sound of on- and im- in certain 
dialects, especially Swabian; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 299. Cf. bon 
oljngefttfjr, 70. 2, N. 

7. (Sufengefang, ominous dirge, message of evil omen. 

11. mit einer Sonne . . . aufgewogen, balanced by a hundred- 
weight . . . 

22. langfam=fcebad)ttt<f> . . . fjinauffiUjren, screw up slowly and 
deliberately on the Cracking joints. 

26. ladjenb, not literally; she means his sardonic manner. 

30. Stximiual'ptotfb, capital prosecution. 

78. 6. Sollte bie Närrin ettom? ufh)., Wurm fears that she 
may do herseif bodily härm. The president had warned him 
not to let matters go too far (62. 28 f.); and besides Wurm 
hoped ultimately to get Luise for himself. 

14. erfdjrotfeit, because the plan for Ferdinand' s marriage 
and its objeet might be discovered by the Duke. The Presi- 
dent had enjoined caution and secrecy (62. 28, 64. 31 f.) for 
a similar reason. 

27. Verzerrungen, contortions. 

29. in Wlaxl unb 23 ein sermatmenben £önen, in Xöntn, Welche 
üWarf unb SBein germalmen toerben. 

31. ju SBerge fliegen, usually $u Söerge ftetyen, stand on 
end. 

79. 1. baß in ber ©terbeftunbe audj bie Sungen ber drben* 
götter uftt)., one of the passages inspired by Die Fürstengruft 
of Schubart (cf. esp. 1. 49 ff. DNL, 81, p. 377); cf. Introd., 
p. xcviii f. Cf. also Schiller's early poem (Anthology, 1782) 
Die schlimmen Monarchen , Werke, ed. Bellermann, ix. 82. 

3. in bem . . . (Sieb rüttle, cf. Arnos, ix. 9. 

12. ratet, formerly used parallel with rät (since MHG 
times), but no longer sanetioned by good usage. Likewise in 
2d pers., rateft and rätft. 

17. eine 9Renfdf)ttd)feit, b. fy. eine Xat ber 2ftenfdjltc$feit. 

18. $reifed, older partitive gen. with genug, now no longer 
used. Erich Schmidt notes that this passage belies Lady 
Milford's declaration, 43. 9-12. 

19. mit bredjenbem Saut, with faltering voiee. 
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21. überfobert, priced too high; the verb means, "to make 
exorbitant demands." For -fobert, cf. N. 20. 4. 

28. „SReine 2mfe," fugte er mir, ufttv. Düntzer (p. 202) 
thinks that Wurm is lying, but it seems probable that Mil- 
ler knew of this plan — not of its details — (Wurm was to 
present it to him, III. 3) and sanctioned it (2Iud) 3&r 53atcr 
tottnfdjt, 80. 8) for in V. 1 he knows of the oath (108. 2 a) and 
in V. 2 he wams his daughter not to betray the fact that 
she had written the letter under coercion. Cf. N. 116. 30, 
117. 8 f. and Introd., p. xxxvii. 

80. 16. SBitttör, voluntary choice. 

20. (St toirb ttid)t: an in voluntary exclamation, showing 
how little the words just spoken to Ferdinand really meant. 
And his cruel words at parting (74. 14 f.) seem to have left 
no impression (cf. 1. 24, below). 

29. $inte, cf. N. 4. 17. 

81. 1. 3fa ben genfer 3(jre£ ®ater£: Wurm's stereotyped 
answer (which recalls Marinelli's (gben bie! Emilia Galotti, 
I. 6) is merely intended to impress upon Luise that upon this 
letter depends her father's fate. Before the dictation began 
she might, of course, think that Wurm meant the President. 
Goethe had used an effective dictation-scene in Act II of 
Clavigo, where Beaumarchais forces Clavigo to write a de- 
nunciation of himself for his desertion of Marie. Cf. Introd., 
p. lxxxiv. 

n. $alttn ©ie ftdj beätoegen an, lay that to. 

12. 9rgu£, in Greek legend, the hundred-eyed guardian of 
Io, priestess of Hera, and slain by Hermes at the command 
of Zeus. 

30. an natürlichen trieben, i.e. of filial devotion. 

82. 1. ber nberliftenben $Me, to the superior craft of hell. 

6. geftern: upon this rests the argument for regarding 
Act III as playing on the day following Act II instead of in 
the afternoon and evening of the same day. Wurm, how- 
ever, may be dictating with reference to Ferdinande finding 
and reading the letter the next day (Act IV). That is, the 
letter is dated, so to speak, a day ahead. Cf. N. 75. 13 and 
Comment on III. 4-6. 

18. Ijat er ben $ienft, i.e. some special service (as officer of 
the day) which feil to him at intervals and would detain him 
longer than the daily drill (as in II. 1). 
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19. betamftt, appointed. 

83. 5. mirf) (httoegfefcett über, overlook. 

11. ÖJefc^t, suppose. — eS toärc Jrtefe ttiebftdje $aitb, sc. bie idj 

mir toünfd&e (Bellermann). 

14. erbraffette, pret. subj. — flehten, Stretch, lit. 'braid', be- 
cause the victim's limbs were twisted into the different parts 
of the wheel; here figuratively for the death-penalty. 

With the close of Act III the action of the drama reaches 
its Climax (cf. Introd., p. xxx). HithertoLove has success- 
Comment on fully resisted the assaults of Intrigue; now 

m - 4-6 Intrigue scores a temporary success, although 
destined to fail of attaining its ultimate objeet. While the 
paternal command, the seduetive charm and the alarming 
threat of Lady Milford, and finally the brutal display of 
force had aecomplished nothing, the letter will have immedi- 
ate and momentous consequences. Intrigue, in the narrower 
sense, begins only with Act III, the earlier attempts to part 
the lovers having been open and avowed. Behind these 
attempts, however, lay the impulse of Wurm's machinations 
and the president's ulterior aim, so that, speaking broadly, 
Love and Intrigue have been in conflict from the outset. 

Scene 4 is one of those most eritieized, because of the 
light in which it places the characters of the lovers. As a 
partial motivation of Ferdinand's later conduet it is admit- 
tedly effective. Whether this motivation is itself justified 
by the Situation and the characters is however questioned. 
In view of Ferdinande victory at the end of Act II has he 
reason to suppose that his f ather will force the issue ? Does 
he foresee that the president will make Luise and her father 
suffer for what has happened in such a way that he will be 
powerless to defend them? (He does not yet know of 
Miller's arrest, cf. 72. 18.) Is his plan to raise funds on his 
f ather's name an unworthy expedient ? — Most important 
is the question whether his jealous rage is justified by 
Luise's conduet. Only by thoroughly realizing his Situa- 
tion can we coneeive his suspicion to be possible. He has 
screwed his courage to the sticking-place and is ready to 
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forsake all eise for Luise. He is met with a homily on the 
Nemesis of a father's curse and the civic crime of mesalliance. 
He is admonished to give his heart, which has never been 
hers, to a woman of his own class, to emulate her heroism 
in renunciation, to let her expiate in forlorn and dreary ret- 
rospect her sacrilegious excursion into the precincts of aris- 
tocracy. Is it any wonder, in his present State of mind, that 
the tension tightens untü it breaks? It may be urged 
that Ferdinand should have understood Luise's feelings, 
that her tone and manner (cf. 74. 6, n, 16) would make his 
cruel mistake impossible, but he is in no condition to notice 
how the words are spoken. Ferdinand, moreover, is char- 
acteristically lacking in judgment of conduct and motives, 
as appears in several striking instances (cf. 27. 26 f. and 
Comment on I. 5-7; 90. 1-7; IV. 5 and Comment). His 
accusation at the close (74. 14-21) may seem incredible in 
consideration of their previous relations, but it is after all 
humanly as possible as the harangue of Luise which provokes 
it. It is a reckless outburst of rage and is forgotten as 
quickly by him (84. 15) as by Luise (80. 18-25). Never- 
theless it is objectionable on artistic grounds because of the 
impression it leaves of Ferdinande character and on the 
stage it is sometimes modified or omitted. (Cf. Dumas's 
treatment of the passage, Appendix B.) 

Luise's conduct in Scene 4 is explicable only in view of the 
unconscious sophistry which has characterized her from the 
beginning (cf. Introd., p. xl f.). Her talk belies her feelings, 
as subsequent events prove. She screens her breaking 
heart with a mask of resignation that would seem mock- 
heroic if we did not know her sense of duty and her filial 
devotion to be genuine. This effect is accentuated by her 
language — the sentimental Jargon which she has learned 
from the SBettetriften (cf. Introd., p. xxxix). Unwittingly 
she plays into the enemy's hand; Wurm himself could 
have devised no better preparation for Ferdinand^ decep- 
tion. 

As Wurm enters, unseen by Luise, she has an instinctive 
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foreboding of ill, as Gretchen 'feels* the evil presence of 
Mephistopheles when she comes into the room which he 
has just left (Faust, 1. 2753). The premonition symbolizes 
what is to follow. 

The dictation scene is a powerful and convincing climax, 
in striking contrast with the great final scene of Act II, but 
hardly inferior to it in dramatic intensity. It is the con- 
trast of force and cunning, each in a perfect setting. The 
one at midday, the room filled with persons; the other at 
night, the torturer and his victim in the same room, alone. 
In this struggle there can be but one outcome. Luise tnust 
succumb. Why should she doubt Wurm 's words? She 
had witnessed the president's rage when her father talked 
"piain German," perhaps had heard his threat (,,(g$ fielen nodj 
©algcn leer," 56. 26). She grasps at a single straw; she will 
go to the Duke. Is it surprising that Wurm's ruse sueeeeds 
when we recall what Lady Milford has said of this same 
Duke (43. 1-9) ? Such ou träges in the recent past must 
have been known to Luise. The message which Wurm 
brings from Miller is plausible (and is probably true, cf. 
N. 79. 28). Must not her duty seem piain, to save her 
father upon whom she has brought this calamity ? — Her 
voluntary renunciation of Ferdinand a few minutes earlier 
makes the present ordeal no easier. In her heart she knew 
that he would not, of his own volition, give her up (cf. 
80. 20). He would see the groundlessness of his jealousy and 
in the end would understand her sacrifice. Now he will be 
made to hate her. It is for her not a question of losing 
Ferdinand's hand — to that she is resigned, or believes her- 
seif to be — but his love. The impulse to break their bond 
will no longer come from her, but from him. There is a 
difference as well as a distinetion. It is analogous to that 
between voluntary death by one's own hand and death by 
another's hand (a difference that will actually confront 
Luise a little later). — It seems as if the author could have 
added nothing to make Luise's escape more impossible, to 
exelude every alternative. She must write the letter. At 
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such a crucial point the motivation must be flawless, the 
decisive act inevi table; and it is (cf. Introd., p. xlii). 

A mooted question in respect to Act III is whether it 
follows close upon Act II on the same day or whether a 
night intervenes. Bellermann (1. 1 74 f.) , Düntzer and others 
assume the latter, Kettner {Schülerstudien, p. 34 f.) makes a 
strong argument for the former and his conclusion is ac- 
cepted by Erich Schmidt (Säkular- Ausgabe, III. Note to 
371.1). In either case Act III begins in the early afternoon 
and ends after nightfall, since five hours elapse between 
Miller's arrest (during Scene 2) and Wurm's arrival (75. 8). 
The fact that Luise goes with Wurm to make formal oath 
at the close of Scene 6 indicates an early hour in the eve- 
ning. It is, of course, the season of short days. 

The conversation with which Act III opens sounds as if 
the events at Miller's had just occurred, although nothing 
is said which makes this certain. It is unlikely that the 
President would let twenty-four hours pass before telling 
Wurm what has happened and taking counsel with him. 
His first words in Scene 1 seem to conclude his account, 
which it is unnecessary for the audience to hear. Wurm 
had doubtless already planned to excite Ferdinand's jeal- 
ousy, as the best means of gaining the common end, and 
with his usual resourcefulness grasps at once the oppor- 
tunity suggested by Miller's insult to the president. Von 
Kalb's interview and Miller's arrest would occur soon after 
two o'clock, which would leave time for the chamberlain's 
sixteen calls (even if we take him literally), after which he 
is to return to get the letter and his Instructions. The 
President teils von Kalb he must „bor Etöenb nodj ^erfomtnen/ 
which would have little point if it were still forenoon. 
Wurm's salutation at the beginning of Scene 6 is „Outen 
Sbenb," but this phrase is always somewhat indefinite and no 
serious contradiction is involved. It is true, as Bellermann 
maintains (I. 175), that the one day is crowded with inci- 
dents if we assume this to be the time covered by Acts I-III, 
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but the rapidity and concentration of the action make 
this possible and even highly probable. If a night inter- 
venes between Acts II and III an unexpected delay on 
Ferdinande part as well as on the president's must be as- 
sumed and, still more surprising, Lady Milford (after II. 3) 
would let the remainder of the first day and all of the second 
pass without taking any further steps. Moreover, if Acts 
II and III occur on the same day it will account for the 
president's apparent ignorance of what had happened be- 
tween Ferdinand and Milford. 

Two passages in Act III have been noted which seem to 
support contradictory conclusions (cf. 75. 13, 82. 6, and 
Notes). Even if the explanation offered of the second pas- 
sage is not accepted the contradiction is not significant as 
against these larger considerations, the more since Schiller 
is not always careful in such matters. 

ACT IV. SCENES I AND 2 

The time is about noon of the following (the second) day. 
Luise's letter has been dropped on the parade ground by von 
Kalb and found by Ferdinand. The latter enters in a tower- 
ing rage and demands that the chamberlain be summoned. 
Awaiting him, Ferdinand gives way alternately to grief and 
rage as he realizes Luise's seeming perfidy. He is loath to 
believe her guilty, but the handwriting is indubitably hers. 
Her refusal to flee with him is explained. — For the signifi- 
cance of this change of Situation in relation to the st'ructure 
of the drama, cf. Introd., p. xxx f. 

84. 6. fragen, for the plural verb, cf. N. 6. 14. 

10. fyf)atD,faro y a game at cards played for stakes; originally 
so called because one of the cards bore a figure representing 
Pharaoh. 

85. 2. roarum man fla) toiberfefc'te, the impersonal (used to 
express Ferdinand's present feeling toward Luise) will be 
best rendered by the passive construction, why the flight was 
. . . opposed. 

5. halb, balb ftottc . . . betrogen, the mask altnost, almöst 
succeeded in deceiving even tne. 
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6. Sdjmtttfe, 'rouge, face-paint'; hence, fig., disguise. 
9. SBebung, tremor. 

10. gBattung, ebullition, emotion. — 8n ber feinden . . . 
meine Seele 51t faffen, /0 divine my soul by the most delicate 
nuance (shade) of a tremulous whisper. 

12. gätyen, would now be written jttfjen, but initial ß is his- 
torically correct, j being a dialectic corruption; cf. Heyne's 
Deutsches Wörterbuch s.v. jäfy. 

15. ©rimaf'fe, 'grimace,' here mask. 

16. fjaltbar, durable,fast (of color). 

20. fdfjlug . . . $u SBoben, vanquished, nullt fied. 
86. 2. mnfpan'nen, compass. 



SCENE 3 

Von Kalb enters, and Ferdinand bids him prepare for a 
duel, to be fought forthwith and at such close ränge that 
both must die. The chamberlain is badly frightened and 
tries to run away. Ferdinand is disgusted at his cowardice 
and denounces him with scathing satire. Then he demands 
to know what von Kalb's relations with Luise have been. 
The quaking chamberlain is ready to confess everything and 
declares he has never even seen her, but Ferdinand will not 
believe him and shoves him out of the room. 

86. 9. fyaben . . . Miefen faffen, i.e. have expressed. 

17. mit ber 9ttmadjt, i.e. with Providence, for having let 
him (Ferdinand) find the letter. 

20. laff td) midfj befto beffer . . . an, I give promise of being 

the better . . . 

26. 3citatt0ttt/ cf- N. 22. 27. 

87. 1. SReljr aU $u tiitl, more than enough. 

6. übet bem ©djmtpftud), i.e. they will shoot, each holding 
a corner of the handkerchief. 

11. £tntfaften, colloq. for ©djftbel, Äopf. 

12. bafüt wirb gebeten fein, you'll be told (when) to do that, 
i.e. when to go. 

15. öor ben SBaff, outside the ramparts, the usual place for 
duels. 

18. fdjfag an, giere, take aim. 

23. mein ftttertoortreff lidrfter, my most excettent feUow. 
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26. toa bte SR e n f d) e tt fid) rar machen, too ftd) lein toafyxtx 
Sftenfdj brausen lögt. 

27. ftebenmal hirj . . . tote ber ©d)inetterftng . . ., i.e. to 
change his position at his master's bidding, as the impaled 
butterfly at the pleasure of its captor. 

30. SRietgaul, hack, drudge. — \<k fityre bidj, tote ein SRur* 
tncltier mit mir: Ferdinand will take von Kalb along (for in 
such a duel both must fall) to the next world as a sort of 
trick marmot. 

88. 2. assortieren, fetch and carry. 

7. bem fedjften ©$ftpfung£tag, the day on which, accord- 
ing to Genesis, chap. 1, God created man. 

8. ein Sübinger SBudftänbler, the printer Schramm, notori- 
ous for the publication of pirated editions. Boxberger quotes 
(DNL, 121, p. 66) from the Journal Deutsches Museum, 
I. 98 f. : 3»n iübtngen fyrt ftdj eine neue föotte gufammenöetan, bte 
beiben SBudjbrucfer ©c^ramnt unb granf, bte . . . burdj fdjänbltd&en 
Sftadjbrudf ifyren 9lebenmenf<fjen ben Sötffen au« bem Sflunbe fteblen. 
These editions, from which authors and their publishers alike 
suffered, were as a rule cheaply printed on inferior paper 
in order to undersell. Hence Ferdinande characterization of 
von Kalb as a botched, pirated copy of the Creator's original. 
— Lessing made a scathing arraignment of piracy in the last 
number of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. The first steps 
toward a Copyright law were taken in Prussia, 1 794. 

10. fo fd)led)t towfyert, 'earns such poor interest', i.e. is so 
unproductive, so useless. 
12. SBrud), fraction. 

14. föinem ßert, in apposition with btefent. 

15. tum ©ünben, sc. ber %itbt. 

19. tottt tljn gelten laffen, will let htm pass, i.e. will not de- 
stroy him. 

20. ber 9?aupe, gen., the usual construction with fronen in 
the i8th Century; now regularly acc. — jn gnte fotnmen, benefit. 

22. mit £rebern nnb SBobenfai?, with dregs (or husks) and 
lees. Xreber, grape-skins or brewer's grains (drajjf), the refuse 
or offal in the manufacture of wine or beer. 

23. bem Waben am $od)gerid)t ben £tfd) berft, prepares a 
table for the raven at the gallows. Cf. N. 47. 14. 

26. $0li$ei, management, regulations. 

27. SHinbfdjteidjen nnb £aran'teln, the blindworm and taran- 
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tula (or wolf-spider) were once supposed to have a venomous 
sting. See Century Dict. s.v. tarantida and tarantism. 

28. an meine SBlume fott . . . Ungeftiefer, i.e. the vermin, (von 
Kalb) shall not infest Luise. 

29. mir, ethical dat., / teil you. 

89. 2. 93ic£tre $u $arid, a hospital for the aged and the 
insane; at that time a refuge for the dregs of humanity. Cf. 
Boxberger, DNL, 121, p. 66. 

13. mit biefem äRäbdjen jubuljleti^^... nodj fo (imm* 
lifd) gu frfjto armen, /o fo /ä« girVs paramour than to revel . . . in 
the pur est ecstasies of (lawful) love. 

15. au£fd)toeifen, indulge in amours, be a wanton. 

17. öetfälfdjen, count erfeit, i.e. make licentiousness seem a 
vir tue. 

24. be£ £obe£, a dead man; cf. Wilhelm Teil, 1. 73, Nathan 
der Weise, 1. 2368. 

27. Sftr Steter — 3$r eigener . . ., von Kalb, of course, 
means the president, but Ferdinand Widerstands tyr SBoter, 
i.e. Luise's. 

29. toerfuWelt, bartered away, given as your mistress. 

90. 4. $u fatyft flc nie ufto., that Ferdinand ignores von 
Kalb's words, which he plainly hears, is at least improbable. 
Cf. Comment on IV. 1-5. 

SCENES 4 AND 5 

Left alone, Ferdinand resolves to take his life. Luise is 
his and must die with him. They will be united forever — in 
perdition. The president, duly apprised by von Kalb, comes 
to teil Ferdinand that he repents his harshness. Luise has 
gained his esteem and he consents to their marriage. Ferdi- 
nand is completely duped. 

90. 15. trat bir . . . ab, gave up, resigned, — in sacrificing 
his prospects; note that abtreten is here transitive. 

16. &er$idfjt tun auf, renounce, give up. 
22. geigen mit, covet. 

25- 0**6, arä&Kdjj. 

26. auf ein SRab geflochten, cf. N. 83. 14. 

91. 9. etttaä, ba£, now more correctly, ettoa«, toa«. 

25. ben 2Wenfdjen, i.e. mankind, collectively; inthis sense 
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btc SRenföen is more usual. Cf. Don Carlos, 1. 3340 (Philip to 
Posa) : 3ftr fcnnt ben Sttenfdjen, Sttarqut«. 

26. ÖCtfe^ltc be£ 28cge£, erred in the means. 

ft&. 10. 3cf> rechne tfjre Sugettb ufto., cf. 14. n f. 

22. $aS fehlte itod), lit. ' that was still lacking' (to complete 
my wretchedness), i.e. this is the last straw. 

Wurm's judgment proves to have been correct. Ferdi- 
nand is "as terrible in his jealousy as in his love." The 
Commenton thought of Luise's supposed hypocrisy goads 

IV. 1-5 him to fury. His grief at the shattering of his 
idol is outbalanced by indignation at the imposition of 
which he believes himself to be the victim. Not heroic, 
perhaps, but very human! If he were capable of sane re- 
flection he would realize the improbability of such a relation 
as the letter seems to indicate. Is his readiness to believe 
Luise guilty sumciently explained by his impulsiveness and 
by his previous pique at her seeming indiff erence ? Ferdi- 
nand had expected his father to make further efforts to 
part him from Luise; he knows the devious means by which 
the president is wont to gain his ends. Is it probable that 
no thought of trickery would occur to him, that verification 
of her handwriting (cf . V. 2) would satisfy him of her guilt ? 

Ferdinande first intention is to die with von Kalb, but 
the latter's pitiful cowardice excites his disgust and so aggra- 
vates his sense of injury that he determines to wreak ven- 
geance on Luise instead of on the despicable abettor of her 
perfidy. That he should wilfully ignore von Kalb's con- 
fession seems passing stränge. He thinks, of course, that 
the miserable creature is lying, in the hope of saving his 
life, but we should expect him to demand an explanation of 
the letter or at least to refute von Kalb's assertion with this 
evidence. It was, of course, necessary for the plot that 
Ferdinand^ blindness should continue, but the author 
makes him tax our patience sorely and comes dangerously 
near losing him our sympathy. If our patience is taxed by 
the outcome of Ferdinande interview with von Kalb it is 
utterly lost in the scene with his father. His credulity is 
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as unthinkable as it is intolerable. He has seen his father's 
subterfuge in offering him the hand of Friederike von 
Ostheim (27. 21 f.), his brutal insult alike to his own and 
Luise's honor, not to mention the heinous crimes which he 
has denounced so eloquently — and yet he takes his sudden, 
inexplicable (as it must be to him) transformation at face 
value. Why no question as to its cause? The ruse to 
heighten Ferdinande wrath is so naive as to be scarcely 
worthy of the President, even if the author does force Fer- 
dinand to justify it. This scene must be pronounced the 
weakest of the play. Fortunately for the author it is always 
omitted on the stage. 

Ferdinande claim to the right of life and death over Luise 
is true to his character. It is the expression of that im- 
periousness which he has in common with his father (cf . 
Introd., p. xliv). His resolve makes us await in the utmost 
suspense his meeting with Luise. At the same time it nulli- 
fies the success gained by Intrigue in the Climax and makes 
it certain that the ultimate aim of both the President and 
of Wurm will be frustrated. The former's purpose — which 
of course he now hopes to attain by Ferdinande voluntary 
acquiescence (knowing, perhaps, of Milford's prospect of 
conquest) — is definitively foiled by an event which inter- 
venes before Ferdinande next appearance. 



SCENES 6 AND 7 

Respecting the place of these scenes and the remainder of 
Act IV in the structure of the play, see Introd., p. xxxii. — 
The time is early afternoon of the same day. Lady Milford 
has sent for Luise. She awaits her magnificently gowned, 
wearing her costliest jewels, and attended by a horde of 
liveried servants — with the obvious purpose of overawing 
her humble visitor. She is nervous and petulant, partly be- 
cause of anxiety, partly because she is ashamed of the part 
which she is about to play. 

When Luise arrives Milford treats her with haughty con- 
descension and presently offers her a place as maid. Luise 
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respectfully declines, to the chagrin of Milford who reminds 
her of the good prospects of such a place. Luise retorts that 
she fears to expose her innocence to the perils of such an 
environment. She counsels the Lady, moreover, not to bür- 
den her conscience with the ever-present rebuke of a virtu- 
ous maid. Milford recognizes the source of the plebeian 
girl's sentiments and threatens her with dire consequences. 
Luise insinuates that Milford cannot coerce Ferdinande love. 
Then the Lady declares that she will conquer her passion 
but will destroy Luise's happiness as well. Suddenly she 
changes from threat to entreaty and offers to be Luise's 
friend, to give her everything she has, if she will but give up 
Ferdinand. Luise wonders if, after all, Milford has had no 
part in the cruel plot to deceive Ferdinand. She will "play 
the heroine and make a vir tue of necessity." With mock 
magnanimity she formally resigns Ferdinand to Lady Mil- 
ford, but teils her that the specter of a suicide will haunt 
their bridal. 

93. 4. w>(*> im £au3getoanb, i.e. in her morning dress. 

8. bie ©lüfftidje $u fefyen: Milford could not say this if she 
knew of Wurm's plot and its execution. 

9. tote nafym fte ftdj, how did she act, behave; fidjj benehmen 
is more usual in this sense. 

14. 3*)re $)ame befiehlt mir, toa§ W) . . . tooflte: it is diffi- 
cult to see why Luise should seek an interview with Lady 
Milford. Has she already determined to kill herseif, and 
does she hope that she can induce Milford, whom she be- 
lieves to be cognizant of Wurm's plot (cf. N. 101. 9), to un- 
deceive Ferdinand? Or does she mean to reproach Milford 
for the destruction of her happiness and her life? Is it possi- 
ble that her design is the same as Milford's, to beg that her 
rival renounce Ferdinand, just as Lotte, in Der deutsche 
Hausvater (IV. 7) goes to Countess Amaldi and implores her 
to give up Karl? The marked influence of Gemmingen's play 
on Kabale und Liebe (cf. Introd., p. lxxxvii f.) would support 
the last explanation, but in the present circumstances it is not 
plausible. Cf. Comment on IV. 6-9. 

27. baff ber rridjfte ©toff ufto., in contrast with the toilet 
in which she had received Ferdinand the day before; cf. 30. 3. 

28. tum geibuffen tohnmelt, swarms with footmen. $eibucf, 
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a Hungarian word, originally applied to a branch of the 
military service; then to a servant wearing a livery resem- 
bling the Hungarian uniform. 

94. 8. gitttoeg! 34 befeljF e$! her treatment of Sophie in 
this scene is very different from that in II. 1. The maid, in 
turn, would hardl'y be identified with the one of the earlier 
scene, whom the Lady had made her confidante. 

10. 9?ed)t gut, baff id) in SBattung (am! cf. Emilia Galotti, 

II. n:$(ppiani (after his quarrel with Marinelli). &a f bau 
fytt gut getan! SWetn iölut ift in ^Ballung gefomtnen. 34 füfcle 
mi4 anber« unb bcffcr. 

95. 1. Stur nät)er — nur gang naft', cf. Nathan der Weise, 

III. 5, Saladin, to Nathan: 

£rttt ntt&er, 3ube! 9M&er! — 9lur gona fer! — 
9hir o&ne gurd&t! 

3. 34 öcrac^tc ba£ Urteil bct Stenge: this can only mean 
that the Lady's reputation was such that the girl might well 
fear her. And Milford's words below (100. 7): 3>4 bin m ä 4 * 
1 1 g , Unglücflfofje, — für4tcrli4 — fo toafcr ®ott lebt! 5Du 
bift betloren! seem to justify the populär verdict. But this 
aecords ill with her exclamation, 36. 2, and with her words 
to Ferdinand, 43. 9 f., 21 f. As for Luise's ans wer it is quite 
in keeping with her character; cf. Bellermann, Schülers Dra- 
men, I. 219. 

5. £ro$topf, i.e. defiance. 

7. ©ie foE . . . ^u leben tauften, you are said . . . to be weU~ 
bred; a translation of the Fr. idiom, savoir vivre. 

9. einen fo tottraten . . . (trafen, doubt the word of so warm a 
Sponsor; einen Süßen ftrafen is lit. 'to charge one with falsehood, 
give one the lie,' ßügen being probably an old gen. sing. Cf. 
Paul's Deutsches Wörterbuch, s.v. 

13* gef4r aubt, pointedly. 

14. mir $u 1)04, beyond me. Is Luise really in the dark or 
does she understand the insinuation (einen fo toarmen SJür» 
fpre4er) and cleverly evade it? She could hardly heip think- 
ing of Ferdinand; and of course she knows why she has been 
summoned. Cf. 99. 27-30. 

15- 8Reljr ©4elmerei, als . . . vermuten lagt, more eunning 
than her frank ways would lead one to expect. Milford thinks 
she is shamming (cf. preceding note). 

19. ©e4$e^en, jeljen is an older form, now obsolete except in 
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ba« 3efant. Cf. N. 37. 8. — Mint ift'S (jetanS . . . WtdjtS ift 
toerfüfyrenber: this and part of what follows (Unb audfc er liebt 
311m erftenmal ufto.) is spoken aside, as the content indicates. 
Milford is explaining to herseif why Ferdinand prefers Luise's 
love to hers: No wonder! It is for each of them the first love. 
But it is only the sweet transient dream of youth (9ttdjt$, 
nidjtS als ufto.), it cannot outlast Luise's girlhood. 
22. iä) bin bir gut, I like you. 

96. 2. totffen fldj glütfltd), falten ftd& für glütflidfr. 
3. £errfd)aften ftnben, find employment. 

5. 3ftr offnen ©cflc^t, b. $. 3ftr btjjdjen ©djjönljett. — toor* 
auf, on the strength of which. — Lady Milford's talk has many 
points of resemblance to the warning which the Countess La 
Roche — in a very different spirit, although with a somewhat 
similar motive — gives to Marie Wesener in Lenz's Die Sol- 
daten, III. 10 (cf. Introd., p. xci): w @ut, liebe greunbln! aber 
fagen @ie mir, id|j bitte ©ie, tote Famen ©ie boc^ baju, über 3&ren 
©tanb fcerau« fidj nadj einem SDtann umjufeljen. 3före ©eftalt, back- 
ten (Sie, Wnnte ©te fd&on toeiter führen, als 3före ©efpielinncn; ad) 
liebe greunbin, eben ba« r)fttte <Sie f ollen borftdjtiger ma<$en. ©djön* 
^eit ift niemal« ein ÜKtttel, eine gute betrat ju fttften, unb niemanb 
fyd me&r Urfadje gu gittern, al* eirt fdgön ®efi<$t." DNL, vol. 80, 
p. 1 20. 5 f. Cf . Faust, 1. 4434. 

13. für tnaffiö verlauft, passes off as solid. 

14. angeflogener ©olbfctjaum, superficial tinsel. 

22. (üefdjineürigfeit, complaisance. Cf. fdjmteben, 'to smith' 
(metal) ; hence gef djjmetbig, pliant. 

24. rügt eine Blatternarbe, reproaches with a pock-mark; 
rügen has here something of its older meaning, 'to charge, ac- 
cuse of.' 

25. (Brübdjen, cf. graben, bie ©rube, etc. 
28. begaffen, gaze at. 

31. biefen töubtn', ber e$ ntä)t roiffen mufi ufn>.: Luise 
means that the Lady's splendid jewels belie her denunciation 
of vanity. 

97. 2. eifert, inveighs. 3. fteinen Seiteuftming (evasion), 
sc. madje ©ie. — Sofe, my pert miss. 

7. fid) entlebigen, los »erben. 
11. und . . . jujumutett, to expect (believe) anything dishonor- 
able of us. 

14. fage . • . gut (with dat.) für, Warrant against. 
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17. gretftätten her frediftett ©rgöijtidjfeU, re/wge* of the most 
shameless revels. Cf . Emilia Galotti, V. 5. O b r b (of Gri- 
maldi's house, whither Emilia is to be taken) . . . £)a£ $au£ 
eine* Äanjlera tft naturUdjertoeife eine Sreiftatt ber jtußcnb. Again 
in V. 7 : <S m i 1 i a . . . 3<$ fenne bo« $ou« ber ©rimalbi. <£* ift 
ba« £au« ber greube. 

20. bor . . . 51t f Räubern, /0 recoil from. 
27. gimmetöftridje, zraes. 

29. ©e!)en Sie fteft für: the present idiom is fic& (dat.) bor* 
fefyen, beware, take care; für was once used in the sense of 'be- 
fore,' now expressed by bor; cf. N. 11. 9. 

30. 9tfsd)tertil)eit, dbstinence (from dissipations). 

98. 15. 3ft? t>erftd)tltd)er gerfenftofe, the contemptuous kick 
of your heel. 

18. auf bem berüdjtigteit $tnltrftnf)l, awaiting an ignomini- 
ous death (on the scaffold), — i.e. in helpless despair such as 
overwhelms Luise herseif; but her assurance and sarcasm ill 
accord with such a mood. 

20. baft fclbft 5lufricr)tig!cit uftt)., i.e. the consequences of 
her reckless candor cannot be worse than what she has al- 
ready suffered. 

23. 5ergliebern, analyze t i.e.- seek to ex piain. 

31. SBenn fclbft bie ©oittyeit . . . f graufam*bannf)eräig fein, 
when even the deity veils its radiance from its creatures' sight, 
lest the archseraph recoil at his eclipse, why will human bring] 
be so cruel in their commiseration t i.e. flaunt their splendor be- 
fore their less fortunate fellows, whose wretchedness is there- 
by accentuated. Luise means that the Lady's ostensible 
desire (which she calls berbädjtig) to elevate her above her 
humble sphere is more cruel than merciful, since it reminds 
her of the gulf between her misery and Lady Milford's boasted 
happiness. — The idea that God's creatures cannot bear the 
sight of His radiance is biblical, 1 Timothy, vi. 16: . . . "dwell- 
ing in the light which no man can approach unto; whom no 
man hath seen, nor can see." It finds expression in Schil- 
lert Semele, 1. 325 ff.: 

SWenf (frlUfc Selber 
SDMteen nlc&t ertragen bie (äeaenmart 
2)e0, ber bie Donner toirftl 

The seraphs are the highest order of angels, but no differen- 
tiation of their rank is mentioned; cf. Isaiah, vi. 1-6. Hachez, 
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in a note on this passage (see his ed., p. 141), suggests that 
Schiller derived the idea of an oberfter ©eraplj f rom Klopstock's 
Messias, I. 290 ff.: 

©Ott nennt Ujn feinen beliebten; bec Fimmel (Sloa. 

Soor allen, 
Die @ott erf(fcuf, ift er grofj, her nttd&fte beut Unerföaffnen. 

(But in the Messias God's splendor is not always hidden, cf. 

I- 303-33S-) 
99« 4. baft 3f)r . . . ®lüd . . . um 9leib unb SBettmnbenmg 

anbettelt: a motive of which Milford is probably not guilty; 

her purpose was to overawe Luise with her magnificence. — 

gepriefene£, so-called, boasted. 

7. D Heber, probably equivalent to idj bitte, prithee, as un- 
derstood by Vollmer (Hist.-krit. Ausgabe, p. 464), Boxberger 
(DNL, 121, p. 73) and Hachez (cf. note, p. 142). The ex- 
pression is no longer used and was archaic in the eighteenth 
Century. It was common in early NHG, e.g. in the Lutheran 
Bible, 1 Mose (Genesis), xii. 13, xxxvii. 6. The King James 
version reads, "I pray you." Bellermann (Werke, II. 389, 
439) takes lieber as adverbial, equivalent to e$ tottre mir lieber, 
e$ tottre beffer. Heyne, Deutsches Wörterbuch, s.v., regards O 
Heber! as a stereotyped vocative, used without reference to 
gender or number — (perhaps like Eng. oh, dear!). The first 
ed. punetuates £) Heber! €>o gönnen ufto* So, too, the above- 
named editors (except Bellermann) and Erich Schmidt in the 
Säkular- Aus gäbe. Early reprints read: £)! fo gönnen ©ie mir 
bodj Heber eine SBHnbfyeit, showing that the expression was then 
unfamiliar. 

9. Sfttljlt <ld) bod) ba£ 3nfeft uftt)., like many of the youth- 
ful dramatist's metaphors, extravagant and inept. In a con- 
temporary review (Braun, I. 79) Moritz remarks: $r. ©djjtfler 
muß toobl $cmi eigene 3nfeften fennen, benen fidr) fo ettoaS erjagen 
läßt. (Of Luise's high-flown figure of God and his seraph, 
the same reviewer exclaims: "What galimathias!") Beller- 
mann comes to Schiller's rescue (I. 219) by explaining that 
Schiller used 3>nfeft for poetic reasons, well knowing, as Dr. 
Medicinae, that 3»nfufionStferc(jen (infusorian) was the correct 
scientific term. (As if Moritz's comment had reference only 
to the scientific verisimilitude of the figure !) 

20. a(£ meine SJhttter, clearly acc. in apposition with ©te; 
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i.e. if you were advising me as a mother her child. But see 
Müller's explanation, Studie, p. 96. 

23. fjaft bn nidjt auf bie Söelt gebraut, you were not born with. 

29. &onbitifltt, place (in service), Situation. Luise means 
that she had understood why Lady Milford desired to em- 
ploy her. 

100. 19. äRumie, pronounce Sftu'mfe. 

23. um bie . . . gebraut tyat, note the idiom, (einen) um (et« 
toa«) bringen, to deprive of. 

24. Softem, defame. 

26. terabfd)toören, ca// down, invoke. 

31. Söaä fab' id) inerten (äffen, wÄa* Aaw / betrayed, lit. 'Iet 
be noticed.' This use of (äffen with dependent active infini- 
tive having the force of a passive arose through the ellipsis of 
a noun or pronoun as subject of the dep. inf. and object of 
foffen; cf. Thomas's Gram., § 366. 1. a. For faffen as perf. 
ppl., cf. Thomas, § 188. 3. a. 

101. 3. auf ben $&nben tragen, a widely used idiom, with 
the figurative meaning of "treat with regard (or affection)/ 
care for. 

9. an ber barbarifdjen Zat, Wurm's dictation of the letter. 
Luise's surprise (bott ©efrembung, 1. 8) indicates that she had 
believed the Lady to be cognizant of the cruel plot, perhaps 
partly responsible for it. It has been objected (e.g., by Bel- 
lermann, I. 220) that this surprise is inconsistent with what 
Luise has just said in ans wer to Milford* s threat, ©eligfeit jer* 
frören ift audjj ©eligfeit Luise's words (@ine ©eligfeit, um bie 
man ©te fdjon gebracht l)at ufto.) plainly mean, says Beller- 
mann, that she holds Wurm and the president alone responsi- 
ble for the destruction of her happiness. The two utterances, 
however, are not necessarily irreconcilable. Luise's conduct 
throughout the scene shows that she fathoms Milford's de- 
sign. She may think that the latter's threat is made to dis- 
suade her from exposing the plot or in order to simulate 
ignorance of what has happened. If Luise thinks Milford is 
feigning, she is quite capable of playing the same game, to 
draw her out or to shame her. It is not until Milford makes 
her impassioned plea (O Suife, . . . £>ein fei alle« — aber entfag' 
tl)m!) that the girl is really (note the force of im (Sraft) con- 
vinced of her sincerity and hence of her innocence. 
11. meine Dtmmaü^i $u einem fterbienft auftragen, 'make my 
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passive helplessness look like a meritorious act,' i.e. make a 
virtue of ttecessity. The author is deservedly blamed for mak- 
ing Luise speak these words; cf. Comment on IV. 6-9. 

15. rref ah, resign. 

18. gefdjteift, destroyed, demolished, cf. N. 43. 6. 

20. tym nafje ging, was dear to Hirn. 

25. in feinen $änben, i.e. in his keeping. — \\t er Sftnen, the 
Latin dative of the possessor (tibi est), very rare in German. 

28. sttufdjen öftren SBrcmtfuft ufto., cf. Guido's words in 
Leise witz's Julius von Tarent, III. 4: SDfttten in euren llmar* 
mungen fotl plöfeftdj mein Sötlb in eurer ©eele aufzeigen ufto.; also 
Emilia Galotti, V. 2, cf. N. 136. 2. 



SCENES 8 AND 9 

Left alone Milford reflects in terrible agitation on Luise's 
last words. Neither her conscience nor her pride will allow 
her to accept such a sacrifice from such a quarter. She will 
not be outdone in magnanimity by a humble bourgeois girl. 
She, too, can and will renounce. Ferdinand and Luise can 
be saved only by her flight. Her resolve taken, she begins 
her farewell letter to the Duke. 

Von Kalb is announced (Scene 9). Milford does not notice 
him. When she has finished the letter he succeeds in attract- 
ing her attention. She gives him the letter and bids him 
read it and spread the news. She summons her servants 
and bids them a kindly farewell. The carriage drives up and 
she hurries out. In an hour she will have crossed the frontier. 

109. 7. Steröerötffeln, death-rattle. 

14. Mfi bu . . . über bie ©renken . . . toeggef abritten, she has 

overstepped the bounds of her sex in the power she has exer- 
cised over the Duke and the commanding position which she 
has attained; cf. II. 1 and 3. 

15. nm ben Flamen . . . buf)Ien, court } i.e. glory in the name. 

Cf. 40. 8 f., 46. 17, 105. 13. 

19. öef d)ämeu, by the reproach of Luise's virtue. 

20. aefdjintpfen, disgraced, by the acceptance of Luise's 
sacrifice. Emilie Milford seems to have been the name she 
took as the Duke's mistress. On leaving she resumes her 
family name, Johanna Norfolk (105. 16); cf. N. 42. 27. 
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26. Qreti ftnftmtd), b. f). auf gerbinanb. 

27. etlDfc^en, fo ejjaced; because she could not remain the 
Duke 's mistress (after his approaching marriage) unless she 
herseif were married. This, it will be remembered, was 
President von Walter* s reason for forcing a marriage (19. 18- 
29) with Ferdinand, while Milford had desired it for quite 
different reasons (33. 19-29). 

103. 9. gefd)ef)ett, getan toerben, as often. 
16. Stuf taumeln fritb fie, he will stagger to his feet. — $ral)t* 
puppt, cf. 31. 3. 

18. fo eine burdjlaud)iige £trnf tfyale auSeinanber $u treiben, to 
upset the nodale of such a Serene Highness. In the theater 
copy of the first edition (cf. N. 19. 25) the Lady's speech, to 
this point, is softened into: (5r hrirb auftaumeln. 

19. Seine £off fransen werben frfaroefti, his parasites will reel. 
IM. 8. 6erenif'fimu£, not a vocati ve but the beginning 

of von Kalb's message, which he finishes below, 1. 18. The 
word is su perl, of Lat. serenus and a Latinization of the Fr. 
epithet strlnissime; the Ger. equivalent is 3)urd}faud)t. 

9. inbent jie ©anb frreut, sand was formerly sprinkled over 
fresh writing to keep it from blotting. 

10. 34 toax eine gtofaffene ufft., cf. 41. 29-42. 19. 

16. biStrait (pron. dis-tray'), Fr., jerftreut. 

19. j&augfjatt, an open-air entertainment, or jtte champitre, 
so called from a once fashionable London resort, Vauxhall 
(pron. vaks-häl) Gardens, on the Thames above Lambeth 
(now a borough of London), where it was held. Vauxhall 
Gardens were opened 1661; finally closed 1859. Cf. Roger 
de Coverley's aecount of his visit there in Spectator, No. 383, 
May 20, 1672. Also Thackeray's description in Vanity Fair, 
chap. vi. In a letter to Zumsteeg from Mannheim, Jan. 19, 
1784, inviting him to come with his wife to the carnival, 
Schiller mentions among the inducements: Xanten Fannft £)u 
auf ben SBaurJ&attS nadj 8uft. Briefe, ed. Jonas, I. 175. 

24. anfpannen, sc. bte $ferbe. — ©arberobe, household, maids 
(primarily those in charge of the wardrobe); no longer used in 
this sense. Cf. 125. 17. 

26. aJftnbet, cf. N. 16. 4. 

28. edjaufftert (Fr.), ertytfct, i.e. flushed, excited. 

30. (Stat X&ttttt für Stüppla, omitted in the theater copy 
mentioned above; cf. N. 103. 18. 
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105. 6. ©ertrag . . . ©ebingung, cf. 43. 9 f., 21 f., 36. 2 f. 
10. ©unftbeseugungen, bie . . . triefen, cf. 34. 20 f. 

2i. jüdett, more correctly judfett, itch, for the executioner's 
sword, he means, so terrible would be the Duke's anger on 
the receipt of such a letter. 

22. ©albtnann, a term of endearmen t; here, of course, iron- 
ical: you precious creature. 

27. Ciel! (Fr., pron. syel'), ©immel! 

29. $i£grace (Fr., pron. -groß')/ Ungnabe. 

106. 12. ©djarufle, £ray £«rse. 

14. Sie reicht i&re $anbe fyin ufto.: a similar scene occurs in 
Maria Stuart, V. 6, 1. 3568, where the condemned queen says 
farewell to her maids of honor after promising that her be- 
longings shall be divided among them. Cf. Introd., p. liii. 

20. mit einem föeifteSbanierntt, 'with mental bankruptcy,' 
i.e. with a vacant stare. 

22. JjiMfyfteigenen, his most august. 

25. Soretto, since the thirteenth Century a famous place of 
pilgrimage in the province of Ancona, eastern Italy. 

At the close of the interview with Ferdinand (II. 3) Lady 
Milford had declared that she would leave no stone un- 
Comment on turned to force a marriage with the young man. 

IV. 6-9 she has until now done nothing, for there is 
no evidence to show her cognizance, much less her Sugges- 
tion, of Wurm's plot. Having failed to overcome Ferdi- 
nande scruples her next move would be to make Luise give 
him up. Milford's motive in sending for Luise is, accord- 
ingly, perfectly intelligible. Why Luise was about to ask 
an interview is, however, not clear. Probably not, as 
Müller (Studie, p. 71) thinks, with the same purpose that 
actuated Milford. She had definitely resigned Ferdinand, 
even before the compromising letter was written. Is it 
possible that she hoped in some way to let Ferdinand know, 
after her death, that she was not guilty of the perfidy of 
which the letter seemed to convict her (cf. N. 93. 14)? 
Believing Milford to be responsible for the letter (cf. 
N. 101. 9) she would beg her, as woman to woman, that 
her name be cleared. This would involve no violation of 
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her oath (if Milford knew the secret) and death would ab- 
solve her of the Obligation (cf. 108. 23 f., 133. 7). She gets 
no opportunity to make her plea, because Milford proves 
to be ignorant of what has happened. In lieu of this plea 
she writes a letter to Ferdinand (cf. 109. 5 f.), which will 
accomplish the same purpose. It seems likely that Luise's 
resolve to take her life was made before Coming to Lady 
Milford rather than as a result of the interview. — Or does 
she wish to Charge Milford with the misery she has wrought, 
to lay upon her conscience the responsibility for her in- 
tended suicide? This would be quite in keeping with 
Luise's character, in which a sentimental, conscious hero- 
ism is strongly marked. Her final sensational exit might 
well have been planned, although it seems to occur to her 
after she is convinced that the Lady is ignorant of the 
letter. 

Milford's röle in this scene is quite in keeping with her 
character. Her ofler to engage Luise as maid is merely a 
pretext for the interview, a means of drawing the girl out. 
Her sudden transition from threat to entreaty is perfectly 
consistent. She is extremely impetuous and emotional, 
just as in the scene with Ferdinand. And she is not incap- 
able of a better impulse. 

Luise's röle, on the other hand, is badly done. While 
the denunciation of Milford and the mock-heroic sacrifice, 
are — in her — not unnatural, though at best unlovely, her 
bearing and talk throughout this scene are impossible. It 
is inconceivable that a girl of Luise's origin and bringing-up 
should have the assurance to talk to Lady Milford in this 
fashion, even though conscious of her moral superiority. 
Her answers are given with a pertness that smacks of the 
Soubrette and ill accords with the passive resignation she 
had displayed toward Ferdinand. And how can she speak 
of enjoying ^eitere föu&e (98. 2) after the ordeal through 
which she has just passed? Her complacent parade of 
virtue robs it of charm. She might fed such consolation in 
the presence of her rival, but her cool analysis, her seif- 
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righteous homüy, her epigrammatic thrusts, delivered in 
language worthy of a prosecuting attorney, are intolerable. 
And when she seizes the opportunity to pose as a heroine, 
the climax is reached. Such words as these in the mouth 
of Luise Millerin are unthinkable. 

Considered merely in the light of stage-effect, the scene 
is strong. It shows the two rivals in telling contrast, a 
favorite Situation with Schiller (Fiesco, II. 2, Maria Stuart, 
III. 4; cf. Introd., p. lxxiv). Its dramatic purpose is to 
motivate Milford's renunciation and thereby ennoble her 
character. For Luise the meeting is without significance. 
Milford is not sufficiently calloused for the part she has 
essayed. And so the very sacrince which she had sum- 
moned Luise to make, becomes the cause of her own. 
Her departure, sensational to the last degree, is wholly in 
keeping with her character and previous career. We feel, 
too, that her feverish haste is necessary, lest she may repent 
her good resolve. 

While these scenes are without effect on the action, which 
is now beyond the control of the opposing force, Milford's 
renunciation and departure do serve very dennite ends: 

(1) What was originally the most serious obstacle to the 
union of Ferdinand and Luise is removed. The president's 
strongest motive for parting them can no longer exist and 
he has withdrawn — sincerely, it seemed to Ferdinand — 
his Opposition ön other grounds. There is now nothing to 
prevent the possibility of a happy outcome except Ferdi- 
nande jealousy and Luise's oath. This fact heightens 
greatly the tragic pathos of the closing scenes (cf. 115. 9-15). 

(2) The defeat of the president's intrigue to control the 
Duke and thereby perpetuate his baleful influence is as- 
sured. (3) Suitable disposition is made of a character too 
important to be ignored in the denouement of the play. 
(4) Lady Milford's vaunted ideal of virtue, hitherto merely 
asseverated and that sometimes with questionable motive, 
is put to the test, and the sympathy which she excited in 
Ferdinand, and in us, is in a measure justined. (5) Finally, 
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from the Standpoint of external technique, these scenes 
make an acceptable pause in the rapid progress toward the 
Catastrophe and complete the ever difncult Fourth Act. 
Although the main scene — effective as it may be in the 
splendid stage-setting and in the opportunity afforded the 
player of Milford's röle — is structurally superfluous and is 
decidedly unfortunate in its portrayal of the heroine, it is 
difncult to see how its important consequences, Milford's 
renunciation and departure, could have been equally well 
motivated by other means. 

ACT V. Scene i 

The time is early evening of the same (the second) day. 
The whole of this act plays at Miller's without a pause or a 
change of scene. — Miller had come home after his release 
from prison (with his wife, it may be assumed, cf. N. 123. 15) 
and found Luise gone. Fearing that she would härm herseif 
he went out to search for her. Meanwhile Luise has come 
back from Lady Milford's and has written a letter to Fer- 
dinand telling him they have been parted by trickery and 
that an oath compels her silence. She bids him join her in 
death that same night. When her father returns she asks 
him to deliver the letter. Miller opens it and finds his fears 
connrmed. He begs her to live for his sake and teils her that 
her hope of a happy union with Ferdinand hereafter through 
the sin of self-murder will vanish in the presence of a wrath- 
ful God. After a hard struggle of her conflicting impulses 
she promises to live and destroys the letter to Ferdinand. 
Miller is overcome with joy anc* willingly yields to her en- 
treaty that they shall go far away. 

107. 1. fttoifdjett £id)t, b. I). im ,3tt>teU$t. 
3. bett Stopf . . . gef unfett, the accusative absolute, often 
construed, as here, with a perfect participle; the acc. is used 
as if dependent on fyabenb, understood. 

8. auf aflen Xoxcn . . . gefragt, i.e. he had asked the sen- 
tries at the several gates whether they had seen Luise leave 
the city. 
11. gefdjtoommcn, floating. Note that with fommen and 
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gefjen the perf. ppl. is used in German where Eng. idiom re- 
quires the pres. ppl.; cf. Thomas's Gram., § 369. 5. 

12. SBenn tdj mein $er$ gu aogditifd) . . . ftittg, i.e. perhaps 
she has been taken from him as a punishment for his idola- 
trous love. 

108. 1. fdjmärmt, keeps vigü. 

6. einen garten Stampf . . . Ott meift e$, ®ater, the strug- 
gle it had cost her, in writing the compromising letter, to 
sacrince love and honor in order to save her parents. That 
Miller knew about it seems evident, for he makes no answer 
to her words, (Sr toetfe e$; cf. N. 70. 27 and 1. 22, below. 
9. serftredjftfft, fraü. 

n. ©ermefung, corruption (of the body), i.e. death. 
12. jur 9tad)ridjt, /0r your Information. 

15. gefielft, pret. subjunctive. 

16. tyn, b. &. ben Xtyrannen. 

18. ber SRann mit beut . . . Stent, ber $rttftbent. 

19. fle ftnb pfiffig . . . Serben bic SBödroitftter bumm, a strik- 
ing characterization of the intriguers' limitations and their 
consequent defeat. Cf . Introd., p. xlvii f. — SBförottfjter is 
now written $8öfetotd)te(r); cf. 89. 23, 135. 23. — anbinbenmit, 
try a contest with. 

23. im Xobt fdjmUät . . . SBanb, her words are verified 
133. 7, cf. N. 

30. SBcnn: for the interrogative when, modern idiom re- 
quires mann, but the two words were once interchangeable; 
cf. 119. 6. — How can she think of anyone eise than Ferdi- 
nand, when a Single thought of him already more than fills 
hör heart? 

109. 2. Hug roerben au&, make anything out of, under stand. 
4. Sugen, dzt., for eyes. 

9. einen britten Ort, another place, somewhere eise; brttt- 
has this indefinite meaning in various idioms, e.g. }ebe$ britte 
©ort, 'every other word.' Cf. Emilia Galotti, II. 10: äppiani 
(of Marineüi's suspicious protestations of friendship). greunb* 
fdjaft unb greunbfdjaft um ba« britte SBort! 

17. branfenb, tumultuous. 

19. fcrid) auf, start; she means that he shall die at the same 
time as she (not that he is to come and die with her), in Or- 
der that they may reach ben britten Ort together. 

20. Statmtli'ttttutm, Carmelite tower; the name of a church 
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or monastery. — gfattgt bit, impersonal, equiv. to ift (e$) bir 
bange. 

22. gu fdjanben gemalt, put to shame, with her superior 
courage. 

110. io. Qttrfanben, garlands. 

ii. bett $ob ein <$ertype freiten: this verb has the secondary 
meaning to call (by an inappropriate or uncomplimentary 
name, e.g. (gr fdjtlt midj einen Staren); cf. Heyne, Deutsches 
Wörterbuch t s.v. fdjeften. Luise's description of death as ein 
Ijolbet niebftdje? Sfriabe ufto. is obviously inspired by Les- 
sing's famous treatise, Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet (1769), 
which defended the thesis that ancient artists, following 
Homer (Iliad, XVI. 681-682), represented death as the twin- 
brother of sleep. Cf. Laokoon, XI, note to first paragraph; it 
was to defend the Statement here made (1766) against the 
criticism of Klotz that the subsequent treatise was written. 
— While it is improbable that Luise had read Lessing's 
learned antiquarian treatise (cf. Introd., p. xxxix), she might 
well be familiär with its central idea, which had created a 
profound impression even outside the world of scholars. — 
Schiller gave poetic expression to the idea in Die Götter Grie- 
chenlands (1788), strophe 9: 

Damal« trat fein arü&UdjeS ©eriw* 
JBor ba« ©ctt be* ©terbenben. (Ein Auf 
9tabm ba« lefete Seben üon ber 8tw>e, 
©eine $adel fenft ein ©eniu«. 

13. bienftbar, ministering. 

18. eigenmächtig, by your own will (power). 

111. 8. ©rube, here equiv. to ©rab; biblical and in elevated 
diction, cf. Iphigenie auf Tauris y 1. 1083. 

14. Don beinern Eigentum, beinern is emphatic; in taking her 
life she will be robbing him. 

16. tnelbet fid> aftgentad), nttbert ftex) atttn&btt<$. 

17. 5U ftatten lontmen, profit. 

18. anlegten, invested. — In Julie's letter, declaring that 
she will not leave her parents, quoted in Note 72. 14 (La 
nouvelle Htloise, II. 164), she uses an argument similar to 
Miller 's: "Moi, leur unique enfant, je les laisserois sans assis- 
tance dans la solitude et les ennuis de la vieillesse, quand il est 
temps de leur rendre les tendres soins qu'üs m'ont prodigiUsf 
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Je livrerois leurs derniers jours d la honte, aux regrets, aux 
pleurs?" Cf. N. 72. 14, 113. 6 and Introd., p. lxxx. 

27. baß id) flc nidjt mtf)t einholen fattn ufh>., he means that 
if she take her life he will not find her in Heaven. 

112. 6. SSßiflft bu e$ barouf anfommen (äffen, will you take 
the risk of finding your illusion (of forgiveness for the sin of 
suieide and reunion with Ferdinand) dispelled? 

9. $einettoegen, at Thy summons. 

11. Upe fterbttdje $uWe . . ., biefer aerbredjttdje ®ott, Ferdi- 
nand, who will belle (£ügen [traft ) her trust in him and let her 
fall back (toertoetft) on God's merey, which the wretch (ber 
(Slenbe), writhing before the footstool, will be imploring for him- 
seif (since he will also be guilty of self-murder). 

19. Stefet tueift id) stii^tö ineftr, sc. $u fagen, toa« fie überreben 
Fönntc. Cf. Die £ra«/ von Messina, I. 4, 1. 438-439. Isabella 
(af ter a powerf ul plea for the reconciliation of her sons) : 

3efet toelfc l<$ tilgt« tne&r. HiHgcleert (ob* ig 
$er «Borte Äöd&er unb erfööpft ber Sitten Äraft 

21. beinern fdjfanfen Jüngling, your young stripling. 

113. 6. $erbredjerin, ttu>f)in idj mtd) neige! Luise's tragic 
dilemma resembles closely that of Julie in Rousseau's La nou- 
velle Heloise, who must likewise choose between her lover 
and her father (although the final outcome is very different), 
cf. Introd., p. lxxxiii. Luise's exclamation echoes Julie's 
words in a letter to her cousin, Ciaire (Part II, Letter 4, ed. 
1788, vol. II, p. 147): "L'obSissance et Vamour m'imposent des 
devoirs opposto; veux-je suivre le penchant de mon cosur? qui 
pr öftrer d'un atnant ou d'un pere ? Haas/ en icoutant Vamour 
ou la nature (cf. K.u. L., 89. 29 i.),jene puis iviter de mettre 
Vun ou Vautre au disespoir; en me sacrifiant au devoir, je ne 
puis eviter de cotnmettre un crime; et, quelque parti que je 
prenne, il faut que je meure d la fois malheureuse et coupable" 
— Cf. N. 72. 14 and in. 18. 

12. ba£, acc. with toert, now a common construetion, but 
in Schiller's time the gen. was more usual. The use of the 
aecusative instead of the more correct genitive arose through 
mistaking e$ (the old gen. sing, of the neuter third personal 
pronoun), in such a construetion as 3»dj bin e$ toert, for an 
aecusative. Similarly with lo«, mübe, fort, gufrteben, etc. — The 
form baft of the first edition, retained by Witkowski, was of 
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course not meant for the conjunction, but was a way of 
writing the relative pron. before the conj. was orthographic- 
ally differentiated. Cf. Bellermann's note on this passage, 
Schülers Dramen, I. 220. 

19. meiner, gen. of idj. 

27. fefce . . . auf bie Saute, i.e. sei to music. This is a favor- 
ite motif of the Storm and Stress dramatists; in Leisewitz's 
Julius von Tarent, V. 7 (DNL, 79, p. 375) the Prince, be- 
wailing the fate of his two sons, says: „(Sin Sieb nritt idj au$ 
bem gangen Jammer madjen, unb ba« foll mir SBlanca um SWittcr* 
nad&t fingen»" For other examples, cf . Boxberger's note, DNL, 
121, p. 84, and Müller's Studie, p. 54. 



Scene 2 

As Ferdinand enters Luise cries in terror that he has come 
to murder her, and Ferdinand interprets this as a confession 
of her guilt. He declares that he brings joyful tidings; Mil- 
ford has fled, his father approves his choice and he has come 
to claim his bride. With bitter scorn he confronts her with 
the letter to von Kalb and demands to know whether it is in 
her handwriting. Her father, whom Ferdinand seems to re- 
gard as likewise deceived in Luise, wams her not to forget 
her oath and implores her to ans wer yes. Ferdinand will not 
belie ve her until she has twice reamrmed her confession. 
Deprived of the last straw of hope, he is overwhelmed with 
grief , — no longer with rage. Feigning composure he asks 
Luise to make him a glass of lemonade, — it will be his last 
request. 

114. 12. bie Folterung, i.e. of suspense. Her involuntary 
confession makes it unnecessary to seek other confirmation 
of her guilt. 

15. 8Ba£ foll, sc. bebeuten, a common ellipsis. 
18. ftd) an bie <$ett)id)te . . . I)ing, in order to make the hands 
move faster cf. 119. 22. — &berfd)fag, pulse-beat. 
24. mitgeben, pretend. 

115. 2. roüf)lett, probe. 
3. fdjfag, inflicted. 

7. fdjitnpft beine SBare, belies your words; colloq. for [traft 
beine 2öorte Sügen. 
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12. läfft iwdj, Ä^5 ceased. 

18. fte^t, becomes. — an . . . SBerbredjeit, b. f). on bcm Opfer 
feine« 2$erbred)en$. 

22. tote fie tyre (Hbe (heilig fttlt), unconscious irony, for he 
little knows what oath she is keeping. In the closing scenes 
Schiller makes frequent and effective use of irony, i.e. of 
utterances which convey to the audience a different mean- 
ing from that understood by the listener on the stage (or 
perhaps by the Speaker, as here and 129. 14); cf. 118. 23 (eine 
Söitte, bie lefcte), 120. 5, 121. 16, 21-27, 122. 16, 123. 20, 30, 

129. s, 14-16. 

29. fcfylagt ouäeinanber, unfolds. 

116. 6. 2eidjengefid)t, corpse-like face. 

7. SSeltgeriftyt, Last Judgment, because she looks as if 
dying. — bett f$irni£ ftreift, strips the varnish. His words are 
to have a fearful confirmation (133. 12 f.). 

8. %at bie ©tfymmfe toerblafen, has blown away the veneer. 
16. fdjaffen, do, a weak verb, not to be confounded with 

fd^affen, fdjuf, gefdjaffen, 'create.' 

19. 83uf)lfd)aften, amours. 

23. in betn Taumel etttf Olafen, die in the delusion. 

30. SBergift ttic^t! the oath which she had sworn and the 
promise just made to him. These words (as also below, 
117. 8) Miller speaks aside to Luise. But her answer Ferdi- 
nand hears, as is evident from his interruption. Had he let 
her finish, she might have said something that would have 
given him a hint of her innocence. 

117. 2. mit, ethical dat., loosely interjeeted to indicate the 
speaker's lively interest in the matter; best rendered by / say. 

3. Hugelttbe ®enmnft, quibbling reason. 

4- 3 u ftK/ f*0* i$? ufto., cf. Orsina's words in Emilia 
Galotti, IV. 3 : — 3ufall? (Sin 3ufatt tottr' e«, ba& ber ^ring nid&t 
baran gebad&t, mid) ^ier gu fpredjen, unb midj bodj fyier fpredjen mujj? 
(gm 3ufaH? — ©lauben eie mir, SWarinetti: ba« ©ort ^ufaH ift 
©otteäföfterung. 9ttd&tS unter ber (Sonne ift «3ufatt; — am toentg* 
ften ba«, toooon bie äbfidjt fo flar in bie $ugen teuftet. 

11. Sufrig! &ufrig! 9(udj ber ©ater betrogen! Ferdinande 
words are unintelligible if we suppose that he has heard what 
Miller has just said to his daughter, for the old man's warn- 
ing and his urgent admonition to answer yes make it piain 
that he knows about the letter. Ferdinand would either see 
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that Miller knew something which had been concealed from 
him or would conclude that he had abetted his daughter's 
infidelity. In the former case his suspicion would have been 
excited; in the latter, he would have roundly denounced 
Miller as a pander. That he believes the f ather to have been, 
like himself, basely deceived in Luise is evident, not only 
from his exclamation but from his treatment of Miller in 
the following scenes. It must therefore be assumed that 
Ferdinand does not hear Miller's words, and this is, in fact, 
plainly indicated by the stage directions. The first time he 
speaks warningly to Luise (116. 29), his words not being 
meant for Ferdinand's ears. Why eise w ju Suiten"? In a 
previous speech (115. 16 f.) there is no specification, althongh 
part is addressed to Luise, part to Ferdinand. The second 
time he speaks aside to her, entreatingly (117. 8), which leaves 
no room for doubt. Ferdinand sees the look of anxiety and 
entreaty and thinks it a grim joke that the honest old father 
should have been hoodwinked too. He is not standing near 
Luise, as appears from a previous stage direction (116. n), 
while Miller is right beside her 116. 1, 3; cf. 116. 12). 

Bellermann, I. 221, seems to have overlooked these sig- 
nificant stage directions, for he finds that Ferdinande words 
"can hardly be reconciled with the Situation," taking it for 
granted that he hears what Miller says. Düntzer (p. 215) 
thinks, strangely enough, that Miller's admonition (€)tanb* 
fytft! ufto.) confirms Ferdinand in his belief that the father 
is ignorant of the letter (as, indeed, this commentator main- 
tains); cf. N. 79. 28. 

14. auffünfeigt, refuses; auffünbigen means, properly, 'to give 
notice of the termination of a contract or business relation,' 
e.g. of an employä, ben $)tenfi auffünbtgen. 

29. <gine Söge, ßuife — eine ßüge! cf. Emüia Galotti, IV. 5. 
Orsina (to whom the Prince has just made what she thinks is 
a conventional excuse for not receiving her) . . . 3ft ba6 bte 
Qrnrfd&ulbtgung ganj, bte tdj h>ert bin? . . . gttr nttdj feine einige 
8üge mef)r? . . . kommen (Sie, SWarinellt; au« $arml)er|igfett, lieber 
Sftarinetti! Sttgen ©ie mir eine« auf eigene 9?e$nung bor . . • 

118. 11. Oljmnöglid), cf. N. 77. 4. 

14. umtoanbern, compass. — gBeltftyfteme, universes. 

15. ©afjueu, orbits, 

23. eine Sitte, bie lefcte, cf. N. 115. 23. 
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SCENES 3 AND 4 

Left alone with Miller, Ferdinand recalls his first visit and 
its consequences. He asks if Luise is his only child and the 
old man replies that she is his all. Miller goes out to see 
about the lemonade. Ferdinand reflects on what Luise's 
death will mean for her father. His conscience reproaches 
him, not for the deed he is about to do, but for the cruel 
theft from Miller. His pity, however, cannot overcome his 
resolution. 

119. 6. mann, would now be incorrect, condition being 
expressed by ttenn; cf. N. 109. 30. 

7. Saff Ott e3 gut fein, neuer mind that. 

14. atfircbierten, agreed on, bargained for. 

21. ftn bannen unmerf baren ©eilen ufto., by slender, impet- 
ceptible cords hang . . . weights; i.e. on trivial incidents (such as 
his Coming to Miller for flute-lessons) may depend moment- 
ous consequences. The ngure of clock-work machinery oc- 
curs 114. 18. 

23. Söüfete ber 3Renf4, baft er . . . ben $ob effen fottie, if one 
but knew that THIS apple would prove his death; i.e. if one knew 
in advance what particular indulgence would prove fatal. 
The question, SSüfete er ba£? implies an ellipsis, tourbe er 
anberS fymbeln? 

1^0. 5. 5uma( . . . ttiftyt, grimly significant, in view of his 
purpose. 

6. 3ft finife Seine ein&ige Xo^ttt? Not an unnatural 
question considering Ferdinand's state of mind; and there 
might be older children no longer living at home. 

10. einfielen, take possession of. 

n. t)ab f meine SBarfityafi ftugefefet, have spent my störe. 

19. fRofyfenning, savings. Pfenning is archaic for Pfennig; 
now obsolete. Cf. Heyne, Deut. Wtb., s.v. 

20. bcm Sahnten would, of course, precede üor bte güjje in 
correct prose order. 

21. ©ruft, $er$. 

25. rnntroittig is to be taken as adverb with gertreten. — un* 
fiberfdjtoengftdj, surpassing t franscendeni. Literally, toaS nictjt 
überfdjtoungen, übertroffen toerben fann; hence, more correctly, 
Utlüberfc&ttrtngUdj, the form used by Lessing. To-day übei 
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fd&iDenßltdj, without the negative prefix, is used. Cf. Beller- 
mann, Schillers Dramen , I. 222. 

27. tytn bie gange Sttarur . . . anhält, all nature holds her 
breath in sympathy. 

121. 7. flippen, playthings. 

0. ttfj toerbiene $anf . . . et)e flc ben ©ater öerromtbet: note 
the tragic irony; it was to save her father that she suffered. 
— Perdinand's words recall Othello's conviction that it is 
his duty to rid the world of Desdemona (though he would 
fain not mar her beauty): 

" Yet I'll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

[Takes of his sword.] 
Yet she must die, eise she'll betray more men." 

Act V. Sc. 2. 

SCENES 5 AND 6 

Miller returns from the kitchen and Ferdinand gives him 
his purse containing a large sum in gold (received for his 
valuables, cf. 72. 19). Life is uncertain; he would not die in 
Miller's debt. He wams him not to set too much störe by 
Luise; she is mortal. Miller cannot believe his eyes as the 
gold coins roll from the purse. Ferdinand assures him that 
he comes by the money honestly; it is not for the flute-les- 
sons, but for the happy dream of the past three months. 
The money is valueless in the country whither Ferdinand is 
going. Miller is beside himself with delight and plans what 
to do with his wealth. Above all he will lavish it on his 
daughter. Ferdinand begs him to be still, only for to-day; 
he asks no other thanks. 

Luise brings the lemonade. Ferdinand asks Miller to take 
a message to his father, who will be expecting him at table. 
Will he also take a letter that had come enclosed to Ferdi- 
nand? It may be urgent. Miller is only too ready to oblige 
his generous patron and refuses to let Luise go in his stead. 
She vainly tries to escape being left alone with Ferdinand. 
As she lights her father out the door, Ferdinand drops poison 
into the lemonade. 

121. 16. fc>oi)I, roenn'S tut* grasten roären, tragic irony, for 
he will put poison in the glass; cf. N. 115. 22, 
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19. <$ef)en ©ie mir, go along with you (colloq.). 

24. für getieft nnb Sterben, b. \). für alle Solle, a stereotyped 
formula, meaning, "to provide for all contingencies." Cf. 
Um £eben« ober sterben« toitten, Faust, 17 14. Cf. N. 115. aa. 

25. 5luf b e tt Satt, ba& <Ste fterben. 

27. fragte, pret. subjunctive,=h>ttrbe toagen. 
188. 3. SBuwt, figuratively, as in English, of worry, re- 
morse, etc. 

10. SBagfyatö, foolhardy (person). 

22. ba£ nenn' id) mir, JÄa/'j what I call. 

26. ©a'tanaS, a variant form of ©atan. 

27. Sitten ober bleuen, b. b. alten ober neuen 8Bein. 

123. 6. anf paimen, induce, gel (one) to do; colloq. in this 
sense. 

15. Söeib: if she were in the house she would surely appear 
in the last scene. Miller, in his excitement may forget her 
absence. According to Act III (70. 21, 76. 25) she was taken 
to the workhouse, but we must suppose that she was liberated 
with her husband. The fact seems to be that Schiller deliber- 
ately ignored her (cf. N. 72. 18 and Introd., p. xxxviii). — It 
is characteristic of the dramas of this class that the heroine's 
father exerts a stronger and more wholesome influence than 
her mother. The typical mother courts disaster through am- 
bition for her daughter's future, as in Emilia Galotti, or by 
foolish indulgence, as in Die Kindermörderin. Or the röle is 
omitted entirely, as in Der deutsche Hausvater. Cf. Introd., 
p. lxxvi ff. 

17. grauf am, colloq. and rare, of something big, without 
reference to the proper meaning; cf. use of 'awful, terrible,' 
etc. 

21. ben breinumatfangen £raum: as Luise says in II. 6 
(53. 2) that Ferdinand has visited her since November, the 
action of the play takes place in February. Cf. N. 65. 9. 

24. fd)ted)t, here=fc$Ud)t (cf. 1. 5, above), to which compara- 
tively new word the original meanings of fdjledjt (eben, glatt, 
einfadj, as here) have been transferred. Cf. Heyne or Kluge 
and N. 6. 22. 

28. ba£ gange <$aubium toieber fyeraudbtetifien, ba« fdjöne (Mb 
nrieber ^crauöbegaf)Ien. Latin gaudium is frequently used in 
familiär speech (especially by students) for the equivalent 
greube, Vergnügen, (Srgöfeung. 
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31. gelten . . . ttidfjt, i.e. the coins are not current, do not pass 
as money, irrespective of their intrinsic value. 
124t. 4. bie Warfen öotf nehmen, praßten, grogtun, put on airs. 

5. auf bem tiJlatlt . . . geben, i.e. in the best business-quarter. 

6. 9lumero fünfe 2>reifönig, said to have been a choiee 
brand of tobaeco, numbered aecording to grade up to five (as 
certain brands of flour are designated by X, XX, etc.). 

7. 2>reiba4?euplafe, the cheapest seats in the theater. The 
Batze{n) was a ioui-Kreuzer piece, worth about three cents 
U. S.; no longer coined. (Note Miller's bad grammar.) 

19. befotnmen, benefit; in this sense intransitive (aux. fein). 

25. $ibebarri, corruption of Fr. eul de Paris, 'hüstle,' an im- 
portant article of fashionable women's attire in those days 
(and later). 

125. 17. ©arberobe, cloak-room, anter 00m; cf. 'wardrobe.' 
Like the Eng. word (both are Fr. derivatives), also applied to 
clothing; cf. 64. 14, 101. 6. For another use cf. 104. 24 and N. 

23. ein JBrtef an . . . fßattt, the letter is in reality Ferdi- 
nande and declares his purpose, cf. 134. 22. 

25. @£ gefyt . . ♦ l)in, it can be delivered at the samt Urne (as 
the message, 1. 16). 

126. 5. ©te foü bran, b. f). f ott fterben. 



Scene 7 

Alone with Ferdinand, Luise tries in vain to relieve the 
awkward Situation. He finally answers her with derisive 
comments on the f Utility of love and virtue. Goaded to 
frenzy by her gentle reproach, he denounces her perfidy, 
drinks of the lemonade and commands her to do likewise. 
Hurt by a cruel epithet she rushes into his arms. He pushes 
her away, lest her beautiful face make him forget her faith- 
less heart. Overcome by the old love he clasps her in his 
arms and gives way to his grief. At last she teils him that 
her lips are sealed; she must suffer in silence. He asks her if 
she has loved von Kalb; she will not answer. Only when he 
teils her that she is near death and she begins to feel the 
effect of the poison does she break her oath. When Ferdi- 
nand learns the truth about the letter, his first thought is to 
take swift vengeance on his father before he shall suecumb 
to the poison, which as yet has not affected him. With her 
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last breath Luise begs him to desist. He drinks again of the 
poison, determined not to survive her. 

126. 12. toerftofylen . . . (eritberfdjietenb, looking over . . . für- 
tively with a sidelong glance. 

16. fo 11X001' id) einen <$<tng, I will try to play something. 

17. $antalon, more correctly (ba«) Stontaleon, pantal'eon. 
Originally a large, stringed instrument developed from the 
dulcimer, the strings being sounded by hammers held in the 
player's hands; later applied to a pianoforte, especially to 
one in which the hammers Struck the strings from above. 
The instrument is said to have been invented early in the 
eighteenth Century by Pantaleon Hebenstreit, for whom it 
was named. Cf. Boxberger's note, DNL, vol. 121, p. 94, and 
Century Dict., s.v. 

19. ftetoandje, pron. Sfctoan'fdje (n as in Fr.). 

20. Partie', game; for another meaning, cf. 19. 25. 

22. bte Srieftafdje, bie id) . . . toerfprDdjen: suggested, per- 
haps, by the long unfinished portfolio which Margarete 
Schwan, in Mannheim, had promised to Schiller, and which 
she is said to have completed without delay after hearing 
him read this passage to her father (the publisher of the play). 

127. 3. toa£ fannft tot für, how can you help? 
16. fiuftbarfeii, jollification. 

20. um bie ftnaoen . . . $u japen, so as to make the boys cotne 
chasing after me . . . ; i.e. his merry humor will draw a crowd 
such as foilows a clown. 

24. totberftefjt, becomes disgusting. 

25. $oW, cf. N. 5. 2. — Jgd) bin babet, Vm in for iL 

26. toalften und . . . au 'Bdilamm, wallowfrom one miry depth 
to another. 

28. fldj finben lägt, the reflexive with laffcn is equivalent to 
the passive with fönnen and is to be rendered accordingly; cf. 
Thomas's Gram., § 199 (3). — SBorbett', brothel, house of Ulf ante. 

31. baff totr un£ ba . . . triebet erlernten, perhaps we shall 
there recognize each other again . . . by the common family like- 
ness which no child of this mother (i.e. no devotee of vice) ever 
fails to betray. 

128. 3. toeranftaften, ejfect, bring dbout. 

6. totflft bu e£ aud) nodj toerbienen, Ferdinand is now 
undeservedly wretched, but such a career as he has just de- 
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scribed would make him deservedly so. He does not under- 
stand her words and thinks that she is mocking his misery. 

16. beköstigen, ettoa« $äfjÜdje« (©d&Icd&tc«) als fdjön barftcücn, 
extenuate, palliate. 

1£9. 6. toärett »tr fertig, dubitative subjunc, / guess we 
have done. Cf. N. 115. 22. 

10. ©ute 9iad)t, $errettbiettft! As he speaks he is throwing 
aside the insignia of the Prince's service. 

18. mit betn trotten &udbrucf ber Siebe, Ferdinand is so blinded 
by jealousy that even this has no effect; cf. Introd., p. xlvi. 

24. bäume beine Sätfrbel, rear thy (serpent) coils. 

29. $iefe£ fd)irae SSerf, ufh).; with the thought in this and 
in Ferdinand's next speech, the disparity between Luise's 
beauty and her faithless heart, cf . the similar theme in Othel- 
lo's words, as he looks on Desdemona, of whose faithlessness 
he is convinced (cf. Introd., p. xciv) : 

"0, thou weed! 
Who art so lovely fair, and smelPst so swee{, 
That the sense acnes at thee, would thou hadst ne'er been borni 

Desdemona. Alas! what ignorant sin have I committed? 

Othello. Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon? What committed? 
Committed! — O, thou public commoner! 
I should make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to anders burn up modesty, 
Did I but speak thy deeds. — " Act IV. Sc. 2. 

Again, as he looks upon Desdemona asleep and prepares to 
kill her (following the lines quoted in N. 121. 9): 

"Put out the light, and then — Put out the light! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me; — but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume. When I have pluck'd thy rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs must wither: — I'll smell it on the tree. — [Kissing her 
O, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! — One more, one more. — 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. — One more, and this the last: 
So sweet was ne'er so fatal." Act V. Sc. a. 
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130. 2. Staun ba£ Safter fortfommen, can vice thrive? 

io. ©(fyäferftunbe, a translation of the Fr. heure du berger, 
'swain's hour,' i.e. happy, idyllic moment; bic <5tunbe, in ber 
er mit Siebe bilbet (Hachez). Ferdinande exclamation ac- 
cordingly means: Everywhere proofs that this creature was a 
labor of divine love. 

i3- fottte QbM ftd> vergriffen fyaben, can God have made a mis- 
iake? 

16. Iwlf biefetn Srrtutn in ber (Site ... ab, hasUly made good 
this mistake; i.e. her angelic beauty was duly offset by a heart 
so much the viler. — With Ferdinande reflection on woman 
as the masterpiece of creation, cf. Odoardo's words (Etnilia 
Galotti, V. 7) : ba« SBeib wollte bte Watur |u iljrem SWeifterftüdfe 
ma^en. Sber fie üergriff fid& im £one, fie nabm iljn gu fein. 

18. O be$ fretoetyaften <$igenfinn3! the genitive indicating 
the occasion of the interjeetion; used in poetry and elevated 
diction, but now rare even there. Cf. 133. 24. 

131. 1. Ujre tränen, b. b. tränen ber SBefmtut. 

8. fo mutwillig um . . . fonttnt, is so wantonly robbed of. 

10. Sffor, b. b- Trauerflor, crape, mourning. 

11. betreten fein, marvel, be dumfounded. 

16. 3dj ftabe ©eelenftarfe fo out wie eine, cf. Emilia Galotti, 
V. 7. (Smtlia: 3dj tyxbt 93lut, mein SBater, fo iußenbttdje«, fo fear* 
med al« eine* — auf eine . . . $robe fonttnen, be puttoa... test. 

27. mit biefer Säge, b. b- mit ben SBorten: £)ürft' id& ben 9Jhmb 
auftun uftt). Just as in IV. 3, when von Kalb confesses the 
truth, Ferdinand is deaf to the signincance of Luise's words. 
Had they been spoken in V. 2, (after his plea 117. 1 8-1 18. 5) 
when it was not yet too late, he might have heeded them. 

29. 91 ein! Wein! 3u fatamfdj wäre biefe [Rage ufro.: with 
this passage (1. 24 ff.) cf. Othello's warning to Desdemona, 
who wakes just after he speaks the words quoted in 
N. 129. 29. 

"Othello. Have you pray'd to-night, Desdemona? 

Desdemona. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconcird as yet to Heaven and grace, 
Solidt for it straight. 

Des. Alas, my lord! what may you mean by that? 

Oth. Well, do it and be brief; I will walk by: 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit; 
No, — Heaven forfend! — I would not kill thy soul." . . . 
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"Oth. That handkerchief, which I so lov'd and gave thee, 
Thou gav'st to Cassio. 

Des. No, by my life and soull 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury; thou art on thy death-bed. 

Des. Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth. Yes, presently: 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin; 
For to deny each artide with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choke, the strong conception, 
That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Des. Then, Lord, have mercy on me! 

Oth. I say, amen." 

Act V. Sc. 2. 

132. 3. 34 antworte ttidjtö meljr, she feels that she has 
already said more than her oath would permit. 

15. fjolt . . . feft, feftfyxlten, with the dat., is equivalent to 
ftanbljalten, nriberftc&en; a rare construction. 
17. Ärfe'nif, note the accent. 

133. 18. giä)terifä)=rrampf&aft, convulsively. Cf. Lessing's 
description of Madame Hensel's portrayal of Sara's death 
{Miss Sara Sampson, V. 10), Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 
Dreizehntes Stück, last paragraph. 

29. reifet best 2>egen (erau£, but he had thrown it aside, 1 29. 10. 

134. 2. ättörbertmter, b. % 2ftörber feine« ©o&ne«. 
5. Ujn, beinen SBater. 

7. in ©djmera aufgelöft, giving way to kis grief. 
13. $er . . . SBürger ging fäfonenb . . . (in, the death-angel 
passed gently . . . With this passage cf . Romeo's words (after 
the death of Paris) as he looks on Juliet whom he wrongly 
believes to be dead: 

"Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer'd; beauty 's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy Ups and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there." Act V. Sc. 3. 

Last Scene 

The president enters, aecompanied by Wurm and his es- 
cort. Ferdinand's letter had told him what would happen. 
Miller rushes in and throws himself down beside his daugh- 
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ter's body. Ferdinand reproaches his father for the ruin he 
has wrought and solemnly lays the guilt of Luise's murder at 
his door. The president disclaims responsibility and tries to 
place it on Wurm. The latter declares that he will reveal 
secrets which will take them to the scaffold together. The 
President is dumfounded. Recovering, he begs his son to 
forgive him. As he breathes his last, Ferdinand gives his 
hand to the president, who thereupon surrenders to the offi- 
cers of the law. 

135. 3. JJintc, trick, intrigue. 

6. briite fjtfaerne tynppt, b. $. bie gürte. Cf. Luise's words, 
108. 17 f. 

n. für f i e muff ein anbetet tedjten, for her another must get 
justice, her cause another must plead; another- (God?), because 
his own moments are numbered. Thus Odoardo leaves to 
God the avenging of Appiani's murder (Emilia Galotti, V. 2): 
3)eine ©ac$e hrirb ein ganj anbetet gu feinet madjen. 

24. auf © i e fall' e$ nid)t, i.e. may he not have to answer 
for his son's suicide. 

28. to&l$' id) bit . . . $tt, / lay at your door. 

31. auf biefeS ©cflc^t ift mit SBet^ettungen . . . gef ^rieben: 
this seems to contradict Ferdinande words at the close of 
the last scene: gBie retgenb unb fdjön aud) im ?eidjnam! ufro. 

136. 2. <$ine ©eftalt tote biefe jie^e ben JBorfjang *on bei' 
nem SBette, ufh>., cf. Odoardo's soliloquy, Etnilia Galotti, V. 2; 
. . . 3n jebem Xtaume fü^te bet blutige SBtttutigam (Appiani) i&m 
(the Prince) bie ©taut bot ba« SBette ufto. 

14. JBeranttoortung, SBetanttoottltdjfett, responsibility. 

17. auf waS %tt, now one must say auf toa« füt eine Krt or 
auf toeldje fixt; roa$ can be used only pronominally, never ad- 
jectively. 

23. SRotb and ©eljeimniffe (1. 25) refer to the president 's 
crime in removing his predecessor. 

137. 9. berjmeifclt, is desperate (and may härm him- 
self). 

10. <$tfenntfid)feii, acknowledgment. — Suife — id) lommt, cf . 
Juliet's words, "Romeo, I come!" as she drinks the potion 
which is to put her in a trance, from which Romeo shall 
waken her (Act IV. Sc. 3). 

19. &u meinet legten Gtquufung, as a last consolation. 
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From the final rise of the curtain, with the long silence 
that follows, the impending Catastrophe is constantly feit. 
Commenton With characteristic skill Schiller creates a 

Act V. < Stimmung ' analogous to that produced by the 
orchestral prelude before the last act of a Wagnerian music- 
tragedy. Throughout the opening scene the suspense is 
intensified by the expectation of Ferdinande entrance. As 
earlier in the play, preparation for a crucial scene to follow 
is most effectively employed. A Suggestion of possible es- 
cape for Luise appears, for if Ferdinand receives her letter 
his eyes will be opened. In this scene Luise has her hardest 
struggle, not excepting even the writing of the letter to von 
Kalb. Then she acted under inexorable compulsion; now 
she must choose. Yet there is for her no choice. Her 
father's piteous appeal and solemn warning must prevail 
(i 1 2. 29 f.) . Miller himself had told Wurm what love should 
be able to do (10. 22 f.) and a critic has remarked that Luise 
should have acted accordingly ( fr 3>&r eigener SSater Ijtttte es tfjr 
beffer fagen f Annen"). But it would have been as impossi- 
ble for this daughter to follow such counsel as for the 
father to have given it. Whichever way she deeides she 
is guilty („SBerbredjerin too&tn tdj mtdj neige!"). Luise believes 
she has renounced death with Ferdinand, or at least 
death with the consolation that he will know her innocence, 
for Hfe without him. In reality her decision will bring the 
ultimate result which she meant the letter to aecomplish, — 
their union in death. We know, however, that the letter 
would have had the opposite result. For her father's sake 
she tears up her pardon, as for his sake she had written her 
death-warrant. The contrast of Miller's hysterical joy and 
Luise's pitiful despair is unspeakably pathetic. The father's 
great love is seen in his mingled laughter and tears and in 
his quick response to her entreaty that he take her away. 
We have scarcely realized this new and momentary chance 
of her escape when we are startled by Ferdinande sudden 
entrance. Luise's cry of terror echoes our feelings. There 
is nothing inconsistent in her fear. Death by her own 
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hand, or rather the thought of it, was very different from 
being murdered. 

When Ferdinand confronts Luise with the letter and 
demands an answer to his question our suspense reaches the 
highest pitch. Luise is now doubly bound, by her oath and 
by the solemn promise just made to her father. But may 
she not, without breaking either, contrive to let Ferdinand 
know enough to" excite his doubt of her guilt ? One sentence 
from the letter which she has destroyed, such as „£)u btft 
betraten, gerbmanb!" or „(gin fdjredltd&er <ö<$tour fyxt meine 
3unge ßebunben!" will suffice. Is her will strong enough to 
check what must needs be a most powerf ul impulse ? That 
she convicts herseif and drives Ferdinand to hopeless de- 
spair has seemed to some beyond the bounds of human 
nature. If this be so there is a grave flaw in the dramatic 
workmanship, for upon her conduet here depends the final 
outcome. In weighing this question all that has gone before, 
all that we have seen of Luise's character and of Ferdinande, 
must be considered (cf. Introd., p. xl-xlv, Comment on IL 
4-7 and III. 4-6). There can be little doubt that Luise's 
avowal of the letter, without hint of her innocence, is due to 
her father's presence. He dominates her will as in the pre- 
ceding scene and by word and look overpowers what is 
plainly her first and natural impulse. The terrible soul- 
conflict of a few moments before is repeated. Alone with 
Ferdinand she would not, at this point, have stood this test 
of filial obedience. When the fatal avowal has been made 
and unninchingly reaffirmed she exhibits a composure which 
is terrible in its significance. Her struggle is over. Nothing 
now can shake her decision until she is face to face with 
death. 

That Ferdinand should ask only the one question seems 
purposely designed to make Luise's escape more hopeless. 
Would he be likely to seek no further explanation? And 
would Luise answer any further question that might un- 
deeeive him (cf. 132. 6-8) ? It is evident (117. 26) that he 
hoped to prove the letter to von Kalb a forgery. If she 
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wrote it she is ipso facto faithless (cf. Introd., p. xlvi). De- 
spite a feeling of impatience with Ferdinande blindness to 
the palpable improbability of Luise's liaison with von Kalb, 
his character gains immensely by this scene. With masterly 
effect Schiller has brought out Ferdinande changing emo- 
tions — his terrible irony, his cruel scorn, then his agonized 
plea that Luise deny the letter, his sorrowiul reproach for 
her supposed perfidy. It is necessary that our sympathy 
for Ferdinand be excited, in order that his subsequent deed 
may not appear revolting. 

Scenes 3 and 4 have the effect of a momentary pause, the 
Final Suspense, created by Ferdinande feeling of pity for 
Miller, but it is so weakly marked that no hope of changing 
the threatened outcome actually appears. 

Scenes 5 and 6 are preparatory to the Catastrophe. Fer- 
dinand puts Miller in good humor and thus makes it easier 
to get rid of him. This, however, is not Ferdinande pur- 
pose in giving Miller all that he has; it is in order to make a 
quasi reparation for the great loss which he is about to 
inflict upon him (cf. 137. 10). Nevertheless for the author 
the gift has the appearance of motivating Miller's ready 
compliance with Ferdinande request and from that point 
of view makes an unfortunate impression. The pathos of 
the scene is undeniable; the contrast between Millere joy 
and Ferdinande anguish is effective, but the dissonance is 
too harsh. The character of Miller does not sufler, for our 
pity makes us forgive his untimely exultation, the more be- 
cause it is mainly for Luisee sake (cf. Introd., p. xxxvii). It 
may well be questioned, however, whether Miller would be 
capable of such an outburst so soon af ter the ordeal through 
which he himself has passed and the suffering which he has 
seen Luise endure. Even now (121. 13) he teils Ferdinand 
that she is crying herseif to death. Perhaps the tension to 
which he has been subjected makes the reaction explicable, 
as a little while before when Luise had promised to live for 
his sake (113. 9 f.). Miller is a man of rugged character 
when his moral or religious principles are involved, but he 
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is governed by elemental passions. In view of Miller's 
present mood it is perhaps not surprising that he has no 
misgivings about leaving Luise alone with Ferdinand despite 
her evident dread and despite what has lately happened 
(Scene 2). If he had known the actual content of the letter 
he might well have wondered why Ferdinand should be will- 
ing to remain with her. Ferdinande manner would have 
excited suspicion in one less naive than Miller. Still less 
apparent to the old music master, although strongly marked, 
is the irony of Ferdinande utterances (121. 16, 24, 123. 30; 
cf. N. 115. 22). 

The Catastrophe has been well prepared. Ferdinand is 
under intense strain and will surely carry out his resolve. 
His grim mockery makes us fear momentarily an angry 
outburst. Unless Luise undeceives him quickly they will 
be doomed. It is the fancied proof that she has deliber- 
ately wrecked his happiness which impels him to the final 
act. The inevitableness of this act has been questioned. 
Would Luise, left alone with Ferdinand, have resisted the 
natural impulse to clear her name ? Could she not have done 
this without breaking her oath ? Does Ferdinande conduct 
when she gives — too late — a hint that she is innocent 
(131. 19 ff.) indicate that such a hint would have availed if 
spoken sooner ? As soon as he asks a direct question which 
involves her oath she refuses to answer. Would she have 
done the same earlier in the scene ? Since the Catastrophe 
depends at last wholly upon the lovers themselves the dis- 
cussion as to its inevitableness is reduced to two questions 
of characterization: Would such a girl as Luise have kept 
her oath in this fashion ? Would such a youth as Ferdinand 
have been convinced of her guilt in the circumstances given ? 
(Cf. Introd., p. xlii-xliii, xlv f.) The fact that thetragedy 
seems to hang by such a slender thread made some of the 
earliest critics demand a happy ending (cf. p. cii). Nothing 
could be further from the import and the whole course of the 
drama. Not only did Schiller conceive it as a tragedy, but 
there is nowhere any sign that it can end otherwise. 
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Granted that Ferdinand could be deceived by the letter and 
that Luise could be bound by her oath, the Situation makes 
the tragic outcome inevitable. That he learns of her inno- 
cence only a few minutes too late is without significance. 
Luise cannot clear herseif until it is too late. Apart from 
the f ate of the lovers as individuals the larger import of the 
work as a drama of social confüct is to be reckoned with. 
The desire to absolve Ferdinand of the murder of Luise led 
Dumas, in his adaptation, to modify the ending so that her 
death is voluntary (cf. Appendix B). 

That the wicked are brought to book before the curtain 
falls affords a certain degree of satisfaction and points to 
ultimate retribution for the wrongs which the virtuous have 
suffered, but this is without bearing upon the tragedy of 
Luise Miller. What signifies is, that the lovers have been 
reconciled and that the ultimate ends of the president and 
Wurm have been defeated; not that the former are dead and 
that the latter are to receive merited punishment. "Love 
lives, although the lovers perish" (Schlegel, of Romeo and 
Jidiet). The closing words of Schiller's Braut von Messina 
are a fitting commentary: 

B !Ca« &ben ift ber ©ttter bfo&fte« nlc&t, 
$er Übel größte« aber ift bte BdtvJJb." 

The punishment of the wicked is assured by somewhat 
questionable means. That the president should try to 
shift the bürden of guilt to Wurm is natural enough, but 
that the latter should forthwith resolve to turn state's 
evidence is not in keeping with his character (cf. Introd., 
p. 1). His horror at the sight before him hardly motivates 
his act. He might, to be sure, hope to save himself by 
exposing the president, but the circumstances are not such 
as to make this course necessary. The president has not 
ordered Wurm's arrest and the latter would not be alarmed 
by the Charge of moral responsibility. 

The private tragedy of Luise and Ferdinand might well 
have ended with Ferdinand's words charging his father with 
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the guilt of Luise's death (135. 30 f.), leaving him to the 
torments of his conscience and the Divine Judgment which 
Ferdinand calls down upon him (136. 2-7), as Odoardo 
Galotti will await the Prince's Coming before the Universal 
Judge. Wurm's punishment would have been included, as 
the less is included in the greater. The röle played by 
von Kalb throughout the drama made it impossible to 
bring him on the stage in this final scene, but his undoing is 
nevertheless assured. While, therefore, the arrest of the 
President and Wurm is unessential to the ending of the 
private tragedy, and may even diminish its artistic effect, 
it was not insignificant in the larger contemporary import 
(cf. Introd., p. xcviii). The prospect of just requital in this 
world portended the establishment of an earthly tribunal 
ruled by justice, which should no longer be blinded by gold 
or mocked by the crimes of the mighty. 
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I. ARCHAIC AND DIALECTIC FORMS 



afcnben, Sfönbung, 16. 4, 76. 9. 
als «alle«, 4. s; — immer, 4. 

26. 
Snfoberuna,, 20. 4. 
SBebingnt«, 63. 5. 
«Wetter, 4. 25. 
biffet, ba« — , 13. n. 
#ög.en, 31. 27. 
SBö«h>id&t, 78. 18. 
bann =* beim, 21. 23. 
ba(j, rd, pron., 113. 12. 
«Dinte, 48. 14. 
$)urdjleud)t, 21. 23. 
<g$en, gen. $«*£., 43- 4. 
(5r, £r<w. of address, 12. 15. 
erfölappen, 43- 22. 
5&0nbrtdj, 25. 6. 
flofc, 41. 24. 
fobem, 20. 4. 

für, confused with bor, 11. 9. 
attf), 85. 12. 
Juden, 105. 2z. 
fneipen = fneifen, 7. 26. 
fuefen, 4. 17. 
lieber, £) — ! 99. 7. 
2Rabel, 3. 12. 



2ttauren=3flauern, 74. 3. 
mefjreften, bte — , 36. 18. 
SWucfen, 5. 15. 
Obern, 74. 28. 
ofmöefäfjr, 70. 2. 
o&nmög,ftdj, 77. 4. 
Pfenning, 120. 19. 
<Pfan, pL $lane, 55. 12. 
raten, er ratet, 79. 12. 
fdjlagen, man f$lagt, 4. 29. 
f($rea)t=fa)tid&t, 6. 22. 
©ofa, ber — , 30. 18. 
©pton, pl. ©pionen, 66. 23. 
ftunb, pret. of fte&en, 42. 2. 
©tuttierter, ein — , 69. 18. 
teutf$, £eutfdjlanb, 4. 17. 
unüberf<fjh>engUd&, 120. 25. 
SBoHauf = gütte, 32. 2. 
bor, confused with für, 11. \ 
$orfidjt=SBorfe&ung, 76. 29. 
toann=toenn, 119. 6. 
toenn—toatm, 108. 30. 
©ilbbret, 9. 24. 
ge^en, 37. 8. 

Leitung =9to($ri(ijt, 22. 27. 
gtoo, 51. 31. 



2. FOREIGN WORDS 



Hbagio, 54. x8. 
Alfanzerei, 5. 15. 
Jfatidjambre, 22. x6. 
barrbu (partout), 8. 14. 
bafta, 6. 24. 



SBefletriften, 5. 12. 
©ieätre, 89. 2. 
SBiüetbour, 62. 7. 
$ttfam, 21. 16. 
©läfier (plaisir), 7. 9 . 
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SBonmot, 69. 20. 

53 ou teilte, 9. 20. 

(Scmaiffe, 17. 22. 

(Saniere, 22. 14. 

(SfyapeaubaS, 21. 15. 

Ciel, 105. 27. 

Settfateffe, 64. 16. 

£)effin, 126. 24. 

SHSgrace, 105. 29. 

biSgufdjtüren, 6. 13. 

biötrait, 104. 16. 

Domino, 67. 4. 

Eau de mille fleurs, 66. 14. 

cd&oufftert, 104. 28. 

exequieren, 31. 31. 

güet, 31. 4. 

fingieren, 22. 12. 

fixieren, 65. 21. 

Fortune, neut., 66. 5. 

grtfur, 67. 30. 

Herisson, ä la — ,21. 15. 

$otnbre, 30. 18. 

3fabot, 8. n. 

Äabate, as title of the play, 

33. 24; 51. 4. 
Äibebarri (eul de Park), 124. 

25. 
Äommera, 3. 24. 



Äonfena, 9. 28. 
foram, 3. 14. 
Seber, 21. 23. 
Sttafronen, 5. n. 
äflafljeur, 22. 2. 
Merde d'Oye, 22. 25. 
Mort de ma vie, 70. 6. 
SJhiäje (Monsieur), 4. 3. 
Dpertnent, 11. 4. 
fyantalon, 126. 17. 
Carole, 29. 3. 
par terre, 4. 18. 
<ßiquet, 66. 30. 
Portepee, 58. 3. 
pouffieren, 65. 15. 
$räfent, pl. $räfenter, 5. 29. 
pur, 4. 28. 

föeboutenfaal, 67. n. 
refommenbieren, 48. 4. 
föebandje, 126. 19. 
©d&ofor, 3. 21. 
©erentfftmu«, 104. 8. 
ffrupulö«, 64. 18. 
©onanaboben, 6. 3. 
Xobat, 6. 5. 
topp, 5. 2. 
SBaurbatt, 104. 17. 
SBifitenbittet, 21. 21. 



3. IDIOMS AND COLLOQUIAUSMS 



alt, (ertft) bereite, n. 21. 
anber«, toenn — , 25. 12. 
auSftedjen, 18. 27. 
balb = beinahe, 85. 5. 
93erg, au — e fließen, 78. 31. 
SBeutel, in feinen — lügen, 18. 12. 
bfanf, 48. 2. 
bringen, einen um ettoa« — , 

100. 23. 
bürgerlich, 7. 13. 



britt-, ein — er Ort, 109. 9. 
(Si, ber Teufel legt einem ein 

in bie SBtrtfdjaft, 47. 28. 
(Sib, förperlid&er — , 63. 19. 
falfdj = böfe, 8. 1. 
grauenaintmer, 18. 6. 
©aubiunt, 123. 28. 
fielt, 4- 2. 
graufam, 123. 17. 
tyrtt, 8. 14. 
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$anb, auf ben ©ttnben tragen, 

IOI. 3. 

©afe, bcr — im Pfeffer, 6. 15. 
Soffen, tdj ttritf nidjt — , 7. 15. 
Carolin, bie — frifcö befommen, 

19. 8. 
Äarte, btc — n oergeben, 61. 13. 
Kompliment, oljne — e, 26. 4. 
fonft$$iert, n. s. 
forant, — nehmen, 3. 14. 
Äorb, ben — etnfteden, 9. 19. 
Äugeln, — fdjleifen, 20. 20. 
Äuppefyela, 49- 1* 
leben, gu — toiffen, 95. 7. 
Seber, einem auf« — fd&reiben, 

48. 18. 
Süge, einen — n ftrafen, 95. 9. 
Sfline, — n fprengen, 46. 26. 
9tobelö&r, burdj ein — jagen, 

62. 27. 



na&e, einem — geljen, 101. 20. 
haftete, bie — mu& auf ben ©erb, 

5- 25. 
^ßfofc, auf bem — bleiben, 45. 31. 
€>atte, gelinbere — n aufaieljen, 

63. 28. 
freiten, 54. 9, 110. u. 
f djunpfen, 115. 7. 
©djjlaraffentoelt, 5. 20. 
fdjleifen, 43. 6. 
f($mecfen, 6. 10, 9. 22. 
©d&ranfe, in bie — treten, 40. 

21. 
©d&u&, einem in ben — laufen, 

48. 14. 
fifeen, — bleiben, 4. n. 
£obe$, be« — fein, 89. 24. 
Xür, mit ber — in« ©au«, 6. u. 
toafdjen, 70. 6. 
SBifdjer, 3. 17. 



4. GRAMMATICAL 



aecusative, absolute, 107. 3. 
adjeetive, strong inflection, 

4. 25. 
beulen, with direct pers. objeet, 

33- s; — auf, 23. 26. 
«Dero, 6. 21. 

gr, in direct address, 12. 15. 
e«, gen. sing.j 70. 13. 
future tense, ' presumptive ' 

13. 14. 
genitive, in exclamations, 130. 

18; of weak fem. nouns, 43. 

4. 
genug, with partitive gen., 

79. 18. 
Reifen, with acc. case, 32. 2. 
imperative, Omission of €>te, 8. 

27; perfect ppl. as — , 73. n. 



laffen, with reflexive, 127. 27. 
plural verb with sing, subjeet, 

5.7. 

raten, er ratet, 79. 12. 

fdjonen, with gen. case, 88. 
20. 

fein, with dative of possession, 
101. 25. 

fpredjen, with direct pers. ob- 
jeet, 54. 16. 

verbs: archaic pret., 41. 24, 
42. 2; ppl. as imperative, 
73. 11; Omission of umlaut, 
4. 29, 79. 12; perfect ppl. 
with fommen and geljen, 107. 
11. 

toa«, use as adj., 136. 17. 

ttmrbe, ablaut form, 41. 24. 
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APPENDIX 

A. — THE TEXT OF KABALE UND LIEBE 

Of the many editions of Kabale und Liebe printed during 
Schiller's life only the first is authentic. For the others the 
author had no responsibility and likewise received no hono- 
rarium. 1 The errors of the earlier reprints, particulary that of 
1 786, were perpetuated, and they increased with each succeeding 
issue. At the time of Schiller 's death a five-volume edition of 
his dramas with the title Schillers Theater was being published 
by Cotta, but the revision of Kabale und Liebe (for vol. II) had 
not been done. The author seems to have possessed no copy 
of the first edition and after his death a reprint of 1802 was 
used as a basis for the text of the new edition, which in the 
absence of competent supervision was still further corrupted. 
In the first complete edition of Schiller's Works, undertaken by 
his friend Körner in 1812, the text of Kabale und Liebe follows, 
in the main, that of the Theater just mentioned, with occa- 
sional emendations and some arbitrary changes. It was not 
until Prof. Joachim Meyer, of Nürnberg, undertook his thorough 
study of Schiller's texts (1844 ff.) that any scholarly attempt 
was made to restore the original readings of Kabale und Liebe 
by going back in every instance to the editio princeps. Meyer's 
work was continued in the great Historisch-Kritische Ausgabe 
of Karl Goedeke and his associate editors (1 868-1 876), which 
is provided with an elaborate critical apparatus, enabling the 
Student to trace the history of the text through the various 
stages of corruption and restoration. It is upon this edition 
regularly cited as SS (©tttmntUdje ©djriften) that later Standard 
editions have been based (cf. Note, Appendix C). 

In the case of Kabale und Liebe we depend for the original 
text upon the editio princeps published by Schwan at Mann- 

1 For a brief account of the several editions, cf. Vollmer, Kabale und Liebe 
(1880), pp. xii-xiv, whose remarks are here summarized. 
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heim, 1784 (for facsimile of title-page, see p. 1 of this edition), 1 
no portion of Schiller's manuscript, other than the leaf des- 
cribed in the Introduction, p. xxii, being preserved. We do 
not know, moreover, whether the. final ' copy ' for the printer 
was in Schiller's own handwriting, either wholly or in part, for 
the Bauerbach versiön underwent extensive changes (cf . Introd., 
pp. xix, xxi ff.). Streicher teils (Schillers Flucht, p. 163 f., 
Repr., p. in f.) of his attempt to dictate the revision of Fiesco 
in November, 1783, to a quartermaster stationed at Mannheim 
whose penmanship was faultless but whose orthography drove 
Schiller to desperation, so that he finally made the ' clean copy ' 
himself . While in respect of diction the text of the editio prin- 
ceps is doubtless printed essentially as Schiller wrote it, except 
for occasional typographical errors, 2 the orthography is uncer- 
tain. Schiller spoke the dialect of Swabia,* even long after he 
had left that district, 4 and in his early works the effect upon 
his orthography as well as upon his diction is strongly marked. 
Swabian characteristics appear in spellings like SDinte, ßäf), 
fneipt, fucft (cf. N. 4. 17), teutfdj, JBMlbbret; in the transliteration 
of French words, such as partout (8. 14) and plaisir (7. o); in 
unumlauted forms, such as ÜERuden, $lane, (man) fdjfoßt. Swa- 
bian or South German is the use of al£ for afleS (4.4), of ljalt, 
of fdpnecfen in the sense öf rieben, etc. There was a strong 
tendency to preserve in Swabian archaic forms which, even in 
Schiller's time, had largely disappeared in other dialects. 
Thus Schiller prefers atynben (in the sense of a$nen), fobern, 
Stauten (for dauern), ofmgefaf)r, $ef)en, 3)00, forms that are now 
wholly obsolete; he retains the strong adjective inflection 
where the weak had come to be the recognized usage, or an 
old strong preterit like ftunb (cf. N. 42. 2). He also confuses 

1 The present editor has used the copy owned by the New York Public 
Library. 

* In Vollmer's reprint, upon which the text of this edition is based (cf. 
Introd., p. v), such errors are corrected, although in SS they are retained in 
order to give a verbatim reprint of the editio princeps. For example, in- 
stead of 3abot, 8. u, the original reading is (Sfripeau, but the stage direction 
7. 13 makes the error clear, apart from the context. Such an error would be 
easy in dictation, the two words being pronounced identically in Schiller's 
dialect (cf. N. 4. 17) but could not be made bythe printer in reading copy. 

* That section of Germany which includes part of Württemberg and Ba- 
den and southwestern Bavaria; in the Middle Ages one of the great duchies 
of the Empire, with much wider limits. 

* Cf. Albert Ludwig, Schiller. Sein Leben und Schafen» pp. 256, 378. 
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certain words of related or identical origin, such as für and 
üor (cf. N. n. 9), toenn and toann (cf. N. 21. 23), which were 
still used interchangeably in populär speech but were already 
carefully distinguished by the grammarians. 1 How far the 
use of archaic, dialectic and of actually incorrect forms is 
identical with the author's own practice, how far it is due to 
a conscious effort to make the characters speak the language of 
their Station, cannot always be determined. The few examples 
of Schiller's handwriting preserved from that period (cf . Pflei- 
derer, p. 279) prove that some of the irregulär forms coincided 
with his own usage. A few may be due to the printer. This 
would seem to be true of some inconsistencies of orthography 
in close sequence, such as £)urti)leuä)t and $)urdjlaudjt, used by 
the same character in the same scene (cf. N. 21. 24); possibly 
also m the confusion of für fidj and bor fttf) (cf. N. xx. 9)» It is 
not likely that Schiller wrote beutfti) in the dramatis personae 
while throughout the play, as invariably in his letters of that 
period, he writes teutfd) (cf. N. 10. 12). It is, of course, possible 
that he wrote beutfti) in the single instance where the word was 
not to be spoken, elsewhere teutfdj, to imitate the pronuncia- 
tion of the subjects of the 'German Prince' in question, for 
the benefit, namely, of actors who did not use the Swabian dia- 
lect (as in Maria Stuart he writes 'Leicester' in stage direc- 
tions, but 'Lester' when the name is spoken). In this edition 
the orthography has been normalized, and likewise modernized, 
throughout when the original forms have no significance other 
than Orthographie, as explained in the Preface, p. v. 

The abundant use of foreign words in Kabale und Liebe may 
likewise be variously aecounted for. They were current in 
the speech which Schiller heard and used and were especially 

1 The foregoing examples and others have heen explained in the Notes; 
they may be located by reference to Index i, following the Notes and Com- 
ment. — The subjeet of Schiller's language in his earliest works is treated 
in a scholarly study by W. Pfleiderer, Die Sprache des jungen Schiller in 
ihrem Verhältnis zur NHD Schriftsprache, published in [Paul und Braunes] 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, vol. 28 (1903), 
pp. 273-424. Cited N. 4. 17 and frequently thereafter. Although Pflei- 
derer's study includes only Die Räuber and Fiesco (of the dramas), the 
material and the deduetions are equally valuable for Kabale und Liebe 
because of the intimate connection of this drama with those that pre- 
ceded, especially with Fiesco. There is also a doctoral dissertation by 
Fr. M. E. Kasch, Mundartliches in der Sprache des jungen Schüler (1900) 
which contains useful word-lists. 
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characteristic of court and military circles. Their effect is 
partly to reproduce the natural speech of his characters, partly 
to satirize the mimicry of aristocracy by bourgeoisie (cf. N.3. 21). 
Schiller's punctuation was arbitrary and erratic and modern 
editors normalize it extensively. He used the dash very freely, 
sometimes as a Substitute for the comma, often it seems to 
guide the actor in delivering his lines. 

Apart from these peculiarities of orthography and vocabu- 
lary the language of Kabale und Liebe is characterized by many 
homely phrases and idioms which are sometimes more natu- 
ral than elegant; at other times it is highly poetic, occasionally 
bombastic (cf. Introd., p. xcii). A feature of the text is the 
detail and vividness of the stage directions which everywhere 
emphasize that the parts are to be acted as well as spoken. 
Examples of the many are the directions given to Miller in 
I. 2 (such as fnetpt feine grau in bie Ofyren, 7. 26, feiner grau bor 
ben ©intern ftofeenb, 8. 5) and II. 6 (tritt Verbot in SBetoeßung, 
toedjfefotoeif für «But mit ben ija&nen fnirfäenb unb für Sngft bamit 
ffawiernb, 54. 6 f.), or to Ferdinand in III. 4 (ba« ©efidjt berjerrt 
unb an ber Unterlippe naßenb, 73. g, et 23 f.)- Sometimes the 
author's instruetions are naive in their realism, as when von 
Kalb is asked to spread an odor of musk over the whole parterre 
(54. 6 f.), or when Ferdinand is required to turn fdpteebfafj 
(28. 27) and when Lady Milford reeeives Ferdinand unter nterf* 
barem $er&ftopfen (38. 4). 

B. — TRANSLATIONS — FOREIGN STAGE VERSIONS 

Kabale und Liebe was soon translated into English (1795), 
French (1799) and Spanish (1800); later into Italian (181 7) — 
again, in 1842 — Swedish (1833), Hungarian (1827), Czech 
(1859), Polisn (1883) and Modern Greek (1890). It was pro- 
duced in Paris, 1801, but was reeeived very unfavorably. 
Twenty-five years later three French adaptations were played 
almost simultaneously in Paris with considerable success. 1 
Another French translation appeared 1857. The most im- 
portant French version is that of Alexandre Dumas (p&re), 
1847, w *th the title Intrigue et Amour. 2 Dumas has taken 

1 As noted by Goethe in a review of French translations of German 
drama; Werke, Hempel edition, vol. 29, p. 680. Cf. Minor, II. 214. 
* Cf. Thtätre Camplet de Alex. Dumas, Paris, 188g. Vol. x., pp. 189-306. 
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some liberties with the text, as might be expected of so prac- 
tical and experienced a dramatist, but the rendering is on the 
whole spirited and fairly close to the original. The question 
as to how the president could commit the blunder of making 
Ferdinand the confidant of his crime against his predecessor 
is obviated by assuming that Ferdinand, unbeknown to his 
father, had witnessed it (cf. N. 61. 2). At the end of III. 4 in- 
stead of the ugly words, „©djlanße, bu lüßft!" Ferdinand says: 
* ' Luise, beware 1 I might well belie ve that something eise keeps 
you here!" And for his accusation, „(Sin Stebfcabcr feffclt bidj," 
Dumas Substitutes: "Luise, I give you until to-morrow to 
choose. To-morrow I will know the true reason of your 
refusal." Scene 5 of Act V (except Miller's first speech) is 
omitted. The most important change is in the closing scenes. 
Ferdinand's pity for old Miller makes him resolve (V. 4) to 
spare Luise and to die alone. After Miller leaves them together 
(V. 7) he drinks of the lemonade and when he teils Luise that 
it is poisoned she seizes the glass and drains it before he can 
prevent her — a questionable means of relieving Ferdinand of 
the guilt of her murder. The final scene is very brief . Ferdi- 
nand with a last eff ort grasps his sword and wounds Wurm. 
He dies without giving his father a sign of forgiveness. The 
President curses Wurm, who declares that he had poisoned the 
former president with von Walter's aid, whereupon the latter 
says, "This man teils the truth " and surrenders. Wurm's 
confession, which is none too well motivated in Schiller, is here 
absolutely without justification, a blunder which leaves an 
unfortunate final impression. In general, Dumas has toned 
down the language, eliminating, especially, many of Millers 
violent utterances. Of his occasional interpolations one, at 
least, deserves to be noted: In I. 1. Miller says to his wife: 
"Oh yes, of course! These love-affairs all begin innocently 
enough, but they finish like Margaret's in Faust." (The Frag- 
ment of Goethe's Faust, Part I, appeared in 1790!) 1 — In 1849 
Verdi composed a grand opera, Luise Miller, with the Italian 
text of Commarano. 
A very poor adaptation of Schiller's tragedy was made by 

1 In the critical analysis of Kabale und Liebe given by Albert Kontz, in 
his excellent book, Les Drames de la Jeunesse de Schiller (Paris, 1899), 
pp. 358-3881 are noted most of the important changes in Dumas' adapta- 
tion. 
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the Spanish dramatist Manuel Tamayo y Baus in 1852. 1 The 
author has borrowed certain röles and situations, but all that 
is characteristic in Kabale und Liebe is missing in Angela. The 
character of Miller, for example, has no counterpart and the 
heroine's mother is a commonplace woman of the bourgeoisie. 
The Countess Adelaida is a most exemplary person and is ill 
suited to certain features of the röle which she has inherited 
from Lady Milford. The counterparts of the president and 
von Kalb are sufficiently wicked, but are successfully baffled. 
A villainous physician, Araldi, substituted for Wurm, prepares 
a poisoned draft for Angela which neither she nor anyone eise 
drinks. Everything that savors of coarseness or virility is care- 
fully eliminated. Tamayo's play as a whole is so f aintly remini- 
scent of Kabale und Liebe that the expectations aroused by the 
author's specific avowal of "imitation" are sadly disappointed. 
The first English translation (1795) was published anony- 
mously, with the title Cabal and Love y by J. J. C. Timaeus.* 
Schillert text is so hopelessly mutilated as to make it well- 
nigh unrecognizable in this rendering, which "the translator 
ventures to lay before the public with the utmost diffidence, 
conscious of the great defalcation of that spirit which animates 
each page of the glowing original." Whether his wretched 
Performance is due to ignorance of the German language or to 
a well-intentioned attempt to "improve" the original for his 
English readers, is hard to determine. Even plot and cha- 
racters are handled very freely. Miller was "formerly a 
merchant; but by repeated losses had been obliged to give up 
trade, and to become Music-master." The röle of Miller's 
wife is eliminated. The president's name is Faulkener, von 
Kalb is called Mindheim. 

1 For information respecting Tamayo's Angela I am indebted to an un- 
published paper presented by my colleague Dr. Juliana Haskeil, at a meet- 
ing of the Germanic Club of Columbia University. 

1 According to Goedeke, who gives his initials, incorrectly, as J. J. R. 
— H. G. Bohn, in the preface to his translation (1849) attributes this Ver- 
sion to Peter Colombine. Possibly the translation of 1796 mentioned in 
the catalogue of the British Museum was the one known to Bohn, although 
he gives its date as 1795. He describes it as omitting wholly the first three 
scenes, while the translation attributed to Timaeus omits only the first /wo. 
The editor has not seen the translation of 1796 and its relation to that of 
1795 is not certain from the Statement of the catalogue, which calls it "an« 
other edition," published at "London and Leipzig." It has izo pages, the 
edition of 1795, 119 pages. 
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Two years later Matthew G. Lewis, author of a very populär 
romance The Monk, published a translation of Kabale und 
Liebe which he entitled The Minister. 1 Lewis states that he 
has "thought it right to change the names both of the charac- 
ters and of the play itself," lest his work should be mistaken 
for the former "extremely ill-executed version." The Presi- 
dent is called Count Rosenberg; his son, Casimir. Kalb be- 
comes Ingelheim, Wurm is named Warbeck. The heroine is 
called Julia; her father is Munster, her mother receives the 
name of Elizabeth. Lady Milford appears as Baroness Au- 
gusta, the old Kammerdiener as Walter. The translator vol- 
unteers the Information that "the scene lies in Brunswic" and 
that "the action is supposed to pass about the year 1580." 
The early date, however, does not interfere with the departure 
for America of "seven thousand childrenof the land" (IL 2). 
Aside from the change of names the translator has " endeavored 
to keep strictly to the Original.' ' He has nevertheless allowed 
himself considerable liberty in the way of Omission and para- 
phrase, and even of addition, while much of his dialogue is 
either so banal or so stilted as to convey but little of the spirit 
of the original. 2 In spite its many shortcomings, however, 
Lewis's Minister does reproduce the essential content of Schil- 
lert tragedy. Nothing in the plot is altered or suppressed 
and the meaning of the telling passages is not hidden, even if 
awkwardly expressed. The first adequate translation was 

1 The Minister. A Tragedy. Translated from the German of Schiller 
by M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. London, 1797. 

* As an example may be taken Miller's lines in Li, beginning, „£aÄ 
2Rttbe( fefct fidj alle« SeufeMfieseug in ben Äopf" (5. 18 ff). Lewis renders, to 
the end of Miller's speech, as follows: "After all her wandering in the para- 
dise of fools, in vain will tbe girl endeavor to regain her proper Station: 
she will no longer remember, or only remember with blushes, that her 
father is a poor, unknown musician: she will look with contempt on the bless- 
ings within her reach; she will sigh after rank and splendour; and when I 
shall propose to her an husband, worthy of her favor and in possession of 
mine, she will reject the offer with aversion and contempt. Yet thus it 
shall not be, by heavenl I will instantly to the Baron; I will speak to him 
with all the openness of indignant honesty; I will throw myself at his feet; 
I will gall him with reproaches; I will soften him with my tears; and if his heart 
be not more impenetrable than marble, he must yield to the remonstrances 
of an anxious, a doting father." In his nezt speech Miller admonishes his 
wife to quit her coffee and snuff (6. 6 f.). Lewis makes Munster say: "Fye 
fye, Elizabeth! Relinquish your pcrfumed chocolate, your luxurious feed- 
ing, your rieh and glittering attire." 
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that of H. G. Bohrt 1 (1849), mentioned above. The English 
of this version is fairly satisfactory and follows the original 
as closely, perhaps, as the translator's considerations of idiom 
and propriety would permit. The modincations affect only 
single words and phrases; actual errors 2 are infrequent. The 
latest translation is that of T. C. Wilkinson (London, 1884), 
said to be "by far the best," reproducing in readable English, 
"the exact meaning of the most difficult and abstruse pass- 
ages."* A manuscript translation dated 1848 and attributed 
to John Howard Payne, is said to be in the Congressional 
Library at Washington. 4 

Kabale und Liebe had its first stage production in English at 
the Park Street Theater, New York, May 10, 1799, under the 
management of William Dunlap, 5 who had given Don Carlos 
four days earlier. He later produced Fiesco, Wallenstein and 
William Teil. The first American Performance of Schiller on 
record is that of The Robbers, in New York, May 14, 1795.* 
Since Kabale und Liebe was played as The Minister, Lewis* Ver- 
sion was evidently used. This was also the basis of the pro- 
duction at Covent Garden Theater, London, May 4, 1803, 
apparently the first Performance in England. The play was 
now entitled The Harper's Daughter, or Love and Ambition. 
This adaptation was produced at the Chestnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia, December 13, 18 13, and was subsequently re- 
peated in that city and in Baltimore. 7 As given here (and 
probably in New York as well), the play was extensively cut. 
We learn that "it was found necessary to omit the whole 
character of Augusta (Lady Milford)." The language was 
moderated, most of the references to the Deity and the ex- 
amples of tyranny and oppression were omitted. Lewis' 

1 Reprinted in the Bohn Library edition of Sehiller's Works, vol. 4. 
London, 1886. Also in Sehiller's Complete Works, ed. by Charles J. Hempel, 
Philadelphia, 1860. 

* Such as the rendering of „erfd&lappte," i.e. erfdjlaffte (43. «) by ' slumbered. ' 

* According to Thomas Rea, Sehiller's Dramas and Poems in England 
(London, 1906), p. 39. The present editor has not been able to obtain it. 

4 Early Influence of German Literature in America. Frederick H. WH- 
kens. Americana Germanica, vol. III., No. 2, p. 124. 

» Cf. William Dunlap, A History of the American Theatre. New York, 
1832. 

6 Wilkens, ibid., p. in. 

' Schiller on the Philadelphia Stage. Charles F. Brede. German Ameri- 
can Annais, vol. III., No. 6 (Schiller Number), 1905, p. 254 ff. 
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translation was badly reprinted at Baltimore in 1802, again 
with the title of The Harper's Daughter, .in 1813, at Philadel- 
phia. The London version of 1795, Cabal and Love, was 
reprinted at Baltimore in 1803. A wretchedly garbled adap- 
tation, entitled Power and Principle, was performed at the 
New Strand Theater, London, in 1850. 



C. — BIBLIOGRAPHY 

With very few exceptions only the works consulted in the 
preparation of this edition of Kabale und Liebe are here in- 
cluded. Journals cited in the footnotes are omitted. A 
(practically) complete bibliography to 1893 of Schiller's life 
and works is contained in Karl Goedeke's Grundriss zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, vol. v., pp. 97-237 (of K. u. 
L.y pp. 172-174). For annual bibliography, since 1890, see 
the Jahresberichte für neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte. The 
most important editions and critical works are enumerated 
in Adolf Bartels' very useful Handbuch zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur (2. Auflage, Leipzig, 1909), pp. 312-335. 
A very brief selected bibliography, with prices, in John S. 
Nollen's Chronology and Practical Bibliography of Modern Ger- 
man Liter ature. Chicago, 1903. 

The principal modern editions of Schiller's complete works 
are as follows: 

Sämmtliche Schriften. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. 
15 Bände. Stuttgart, 1868-76. General editor, Karl 
Goedeke. — The Standard text (cf . Appendix A) ; pro vided 
with complete, critical apparatus and brief introductions. 
(Abbrev. SS.) 

Deutsche National-Litteratür. 12 Theile in 16 Bänden. 
Berlin u. Stuttgart [1882-89]. Edited by Boxberger 
and Birlinger. — Introductions and explanatory notes. 
(Abbrev. DNL.) 

Bibliographisches Institut. 14 Bände. Leipzig u. Wien 
[1895-96]. Edited by Ludwig Bellermann. — Brief criti- 
cal apparatus, introductions and explanatory notes. The 
best working edition; used in this edition of Kabale und Liebe 
for citations from Schiller's other works {Werke, ed. Beller- 
mann). 
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Säkular-Ausgabe. 16 Bände. Stuttgart u. Berlin [1904- 
05]. General editor, Eduard v. d. Hellen. — Introduc- 
tions and explantory notes. Published as " Sämtliche 
Werke/ 1 but does not include variant redactions, such as 
the stage version of Die Räuber or the earlier text of Don 
Carlos (contained in DNL and Bellermann). 

Historisch- Kritische Ausgabe. 20 Bände. Leipzig [19 11]. 
Edited by Otto Günther and Georg Witkowski. — Selec- 
ted variants in vol. 20. Brief introductions and notes. 
(Cf. infra, under Editions of Kabale und Liebe.) 

I. BIOGRAPH Y AND GENERAL CRITICISM INCLUSIVE 

OF KABALE UND LIEBE 

The most important first-hand source of Information is 
Schiller 's corespondence: 

Schillers Briefe. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, herausgege- 
ben und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Fritz Jonas. 
7 Bände. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Stuttgart, Leipzig, 
Berlin, Wien [1892-96]. Cited as Briefe. 

Briefe an Schiller. Herausgegeben von L. Urlichs. 
Stuttgart, 1877. 

There is a good selection from Schiller's letters by Eugen 
Kühnemann, Ausgewählte Briefe (2 small volumes in the 
"Hausbücherei" series). Hamburg, 1905. The most impor- 
tant letters to 1789, with some letters to Schiller, are published 
under the title Feuertrunken in the "Bücher der Rose" series: 
Schillers Briefe bis zu seiner Verlobung. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Brandenburg. Ebenhausen bei München, 1909. These 
selections are well adapted to the student's use and provide 
valuable collateral reading. 

Additional first-hand information is found in the account 
by Andreas Streicher, mentioned in the Introduction, 
page xi, footnote. Similar material is contained in the biog- 
raphy by Schiller's sister-in-law, Karoline von Wolzogen, 
in Schillers Gespräche and in Schillers Persönlichkeit, included 
in the list that follows. 

Of the recent critical biographies in German the most valu- 
able for the study of the four early dramas, including Kabale 
und Liebe, is that by Minor (incomplete, ending with Don 
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Carlos). The best complete work is that of Karl Berger. 
A very useful chronological survey of Schiller's life and writ- 
ings, inclusive of his letters (according to Jonas* edition), is 
provided by Ernst Müller's Schiller-Regesten. The Standard 
critical biography in English is by Calvin Thomas. This con- 
tains a " Survey of Schiller Literature," to which the Student is 
referred for information as to other important works included 
in this bibliography. Two works of particular value for the 
study of the plays are Bellermann's Schillers Dramen and 
Weitbrecht's Schiller in seinen Dramen, Bellermann's criti- 
cism deals with the characters and dramatic structure, dis- 
cussing mooted questions and adding specific comment on 
troublesome passages. This work Supplements admirably the 
author's edition of Schillers Werke (see above) and is indis- 
pensable to the advanced Student and the teacher. Little at- 
tention is given to the genesis of the plays and none to 
literary sources and influences, topics which are treated very 
f ully by Minor. To these two works are to be added, for Kabale 
und Liebe, the valuable "Studie" by Ernst Müller, in- 
cluded among the commentaries named below (2), and for 
the four early plays, the "fitude historique et critique" of 
Albert Kontz. 

Bellermann, Ludwig. Schillers Dramen. Beiträge zu 
ihrem Verständnis. 3 Bände. 3. Auflage. Berlin, 1905. 
(4. Auflage, 1908.) 

Berger, Karl. Schiller. Sein Leben und seine Werke. 

2 Bände. München, 191 o, 1911. 

Boyesen, Hjalmar H. Goethe and Schiller. Their Lives and 

Works. 7th edition. New York, 1894. 
Brahm, Otto. Schiller. Bd. I. Bd. II. 1. Hälfte. Berlin, 

1888, 1892. (Incomplete, to 1794.) 
Braun, Julius W. Schiller im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen. 

3 Bände. Leipzig, 1882. (Extracts from contemporary 
reviews.) 

Bulthaupt, Heinrich. Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. 

Band I. 9. Auflage. Oldenburg u. Leipzig, 1902. (Schiller, 

pp. 237-465.) 
Carlyle, Thomas. The Life of Friedrich Schiller. London, 

1825. (The first biography in English. Reprinted in 

LovelPs Literature Series and in many other editions.) 
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Deetgen, Werner. Die Schüler-Feier der Bühnen im Jahre 

1905. Leipzig, 1905. 
Eckermann, Johann Peter. Gespräche mit Goethe in 

den letzten Jahren seines Lebens. Herausgegeben von 

A. v. d. Linden. 3 Bände. Leipzig, 1895. 
Fischer, Kuno. Schiller als Komiker. Leipzig, 1868. Re- 

printed in Schiller-Schriften. Heidelberg [1890]. 
Freytag, Gustav. Die Technik des Dramas. Leipzig, 1863. 

9. Auflage, 1910. (Translated by MacEwan, Chicago, 1895.) 
Harnack, Otto. Schiller. Berlin, 1898. 
HiNRiCHS, H. F. W. Schillers Dichtungen, nach ihren histo- 
rischen Beziehungen und ihrem inneren Zusammenhange. 

2 Bände. Leipzig, 1838. 
Hoffmeister, Karl. Schillers Leben, Geistesentwickelung 

und Werke. 3 Bände. Stuttgart, 1838-42. 
Kettner, Gustav. Schiller-Studien. Beilage zum Jahres- 
bericht der Königlichen Landesschule Pforta. Naumburg, 

1894. 
Kontz, Albert. Les Drames de la Jeunesse de Schiller. 

£tude historique et critique. Paris, 1899. 
Kühnemann, Eugen. Schiller. München, 1905. 
Ludwig, Albert. Schiller und die deutsche Nachwelt. 

Berlin, 1909. (An exhaustive study of Schiller criticism 

in the nineteenth Century.) 

Schiller. Sein Leben und Schaffen. Berlin, Wien, 

1912. 

M arb acher Schiller-Buch. Herausgegeben von Otto 

Güntter. Bd. I, 1905. II. 1907. III. 1909. Stuttgart. 
Martersteig, Max. Die Protokolle des Mannheimer Na- 

tional-Theaters. Mannheim, 1890. 
Minor, Jakob. Schiller. Sein Leben und seine Werke. 

Bd. I und II. Berlin, 1890. (Incomplete, through Don 

Carlos.) 
Müller, Ernst. Schillers Jugenddichtung und Jugendleben. 

Stuttgart, 1890. 

Schiller- Regesten. Leipzig, 1890. — See also under 

(2). 
Nevtnson, Henry W. Life of Friedrich Schiller. "Great 

Writers" series. London, 1889. 
Palleske, Emil. Schillers Leben und Werke. 2 Bände. 

Berlin, 1858-59. 15. Auflage, 1900. 
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Petsch, Robert. Freiheit und Notwendigkeit in Schillers 
Dramen. München, 1905. 

Rea, Thomas. Schillers Dramas and Poems in England. 
London, 1906. 

Rubensohn, Max. Das wiedergefundene Bildnis des jungen 
Schiller. Westermanns Monatshefte, vol. 109 (Oct. 19 10). 

Schillers Gespräche. Berichte seiner Zeitgenossen über 
ihn, herausgegeben von Julius Petersen. Leipzig, 191 1. 

Schillers Persönlichkeit. Urteile der Zeitgenossen und 
Dokumente. 3 Bände. Weimar, 1904-09. 

Schmidt, Johannes. Schiller und Rousseau. Sammlung 
gemeinverständlicher wissenschaftlicher Vorträge, herausge- 
geben von Rudolf Virchow und Fr. von Heltzendorff. 
XL Serie. Berlin, 1876. 

Schreyer, Hermann. Die dramatische Kunst Schillers in 
seinen Jugendwerken. Beilage zum Jahresbericht der 
Königlichen Landesschule Pforta. Naumburg, 1897. 

1 [Streicher, Andreas.] Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart und 
Aufenthalt in Mannheim, von 1782 bis 1785. Stuttgart u. 
Augsburg, 1836. Reprinted in Cotta y sche Handbibliothek 
and several other editions (including that in Deutsche Litera- 
turdenkmale, Nr. 134). 

Thomas, Calvin. The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. 
New York, 1901. 

Tieck, (Johann) Ludwig. Kritische Schriften. 4 Bände. 
Leipzig, 1848-52. {Kabale und Liebe, Bd. 4.) 

Unbescheid, Hermann. Beitrag zur Behandlung der drama- 
tischen Lektüre. Berlin, 1891. (Consists of critical analy- 
ses of Schillert plays.) 

Volkelt, Johannes. Aesthetik des Tragischen. 2. Auflage. 
München, 1906. 

Weitbrecht, Karl. Schiller in seinen Dramen. 2. Auflage. 
Stuttgart, 1907. 

Weltrich, Richard. Geschichte seines Lebens und Charak- 
teristik seiner Werke. Bd. I. Stuttgart, 1899. (The most 
exhaustive treatment undertaken thus far. Covers only 
the period to Schillert flight from Stuttgart.) 

[Wolzogen, Karoline von.] Schillers Leben, verfasst aus 
Erinnerungen der Familie, seinen eigenen Briefen and den 
Nachrichten seines Freundes Körner. Stuttgart u. Tübin- 
1 Names and dates enclosed in I ] do not appear in the original edition. 
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gen, 1830. Reprinted in Cottatsche Bibliothek der Weltlite- 
ratur [1884]. 

Woodbridge, Elisabeth. The Drama. Its Law and its 
Technique. Boston and Chicago [1898]. 

Wychgram, Jakob. Schiller, dem deutschen Volke darge- 
stellt. Bielefeld u. Leipzig, 1893. 4. Auflage, 1901. (Con- 
tains a large number of authentic illustrations.) 

Ziegler, Theobald. Schiller. Leipzig, 1905. In the Teub- 
ner series, Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 

2. KABALE UND LIEBE 
Editions. English Translations. Commentary. 

The principal modern editions are contained in the respec- 
tive volumes of Schiller's complete works, enumerated above 
(1). Only English translations are included here. They are 
briefly characterized in Appendix B, where mention is made of 
some of the translations and adaptations in other languages, 
particularly of that by Alexandre Dumas. For additional 
foreign versions, see Goedeke's Grundriss, v. 173-174, and Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, s. v. Schiller (London, 1896). 

Principal Editions 

Kabale und Liebe — ein bürgerliches Trauerspiel in fünf 
Aufzügen von Friedrich Schiller. Mannheim, in der Schwa- 
bischen Hofbuchhandlung. 1784. {Editio princeps. Fac- 
simile of title on page 1 of this edition.) 

Bellermann, Ludwig. Schillers Werke. [1895-96.] Zwei- 
ter Band {Die Räuber, Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe). 

Boxberger, R. Schillers Werke. [1882-89.] Vierter Teil 
{Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos). 

Schmidt, Erich. Schillers sämtliche Werke. Säkular- 
Ausgabe. [1905.] Dritter Band {Die Räuber, Fiesco , 
Kabale und Liebe). 

Vollmer, Wilhelm. Schillers sämmtliche Schriften. Histo- 
risch-kritische Ausgabe. Dritter Theil {Fiesco, Kabale und 
Liebe, Rheinische Thalia). 1868. 

Kabale und Liebe. Ein bürgerliches Trauerspiel 

von Schiller. Mit einer Einleitung und mit kritischen Noten. 
Stuttgart, 1880. 
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Witkowski, Georg. Kabale und Liebe. Ein bürgerliches 
Trauerspiel in fünf Aufzügen von Schiller. Mit Einleitung 
und Anmerkungen. Leipzig. (Die Meisterwerke der deut- 
schen Bühne, Nr. 22.) 

Schillers sämtliche Werke [191 1]. Vierter Band 

(Die Räuber, Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe). 1 

German School Editions 

Hachez, Karl. Kabale und Liebe. Für den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben. Leipzig, 1895. (Freytags Schulausgaben.) 

Lichtenheld, Adolf. Kabale und Liebe. Mit Einleitung 
und Anmerkungen versehen. Wien. (Graesers Schulausga- 
ben.) 

English Translations 

[? Colombine, Peter.] Cabal and Love, a tragedy. Transla- 
ted from the German of Frederick Schiller. London, 1795. 
— Reprinted, Baltimore, 1803. 

[? Timaeus, J. J. C] Cabal and Love. London and Leipzig, 
1796. 2 

Lewis, Matthew G. The Minister. A Tragedy. Transla- 
ted from the German of Schiller by M. G. Lewis, Esq., M. P. 
London, 1797. — Reprinted, Baltimore, 1802. With the 
title "The Harper's Daughter." Philadelphia, 1813. 

Bohn, Henry G. Love and Intrigue. Translated from the 
German of Friedrich Schiller. London, 1849. — Reprinted 
in Schiller' f Complete Works, vol. 1, edited by Charles J. 
Hempel. Philadelphia, 1860. Also in the Bohn Library 
edition of Schülers Works, vol. 4. London, 1886. 

Wilkinson, T. C. Cabal and Love. Translated from the 
German of Friedrich Schiller. London, 1884. 

» Although called a „$lftorif$-frittf<$c «uSflabe - the tezt of Kabale und 
Liebe seems to be based upon that of the editor's earlier publication and 
some of the errors remain (e.g, toacft, 378. 1 and 49. 14, resp.; so, too, er, 
333. aa and 12. 38, resp.), others having been corrected. In the reprinted 
»fönleititno," p. 312, the names of Montmartin and Rieger are confused as 
before (p. viii), Rieger being made, in effect, to displace "his predecessor 
Montmartin." 

* The authorahip and the relatkm of these two translations is uncertain. 
Cf. Appendix B. 
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Commentaries and Critical Studies 

Bellermann, Ludwig. Schillers Dramen (cf. supra). Vol. 
I. pp. 168-228. 

Bischoff, Erich. Erläuterungen zu Schillers Kabale und 
Liebe. Königs Erläuterungen zu den Klassikern, 31. Bänd- 
chen. Leipzig. 

Düntzer, Heinrich. Schillers Kabale und Liebe. Erläu- 
terungen zu den deutschen Klassikern, Bd. 15, 16. Leipzig, 
1878. 

Frick, O. Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schuldramen. 
Zweite Abteilung. Schillers Dramen, I. Gera und Leipzig, 
1901. {Kabale und Liebe, pp. 90-130.) 

Kettner, Gustav. Die Composition von Kabale und Liebe. 
In Schiller-Studien (cf. supra), pp. 32-50. 

Müller, Ernst. Schillers Kabale und Liebe. Eine Studie. 
Tübingen, 1892. (Cited as Müller, Studie.) 

Rudolph, L. und Goldbeck, K. Schiller-Lexikon. 2 Bde. 
Berlin, 1869. 2. Ausgabe. 1890. 

Unbescheid, Hermann. (Critical analysis of dramatic 
structure.) See above, under (1). 

Historical Background 

Kapp, Friedrich. Der Soldatenhandel deutscher Fürsten 

nach Amerika. 2. Auflage. Berlin, 1874. 
Pahl, Joh. Gottfried. Geschichte von Wirtemberg, für das 

wirtembergische Volk. 6 Bändchen. Stuttgart, 1827-31. 
Spittler, Ludwig Timotheus. Sämmtliche Werke. 15 

Bände. Stuttgart und Tübingen, 1837. 
Stalin, Christoph Friedrich. (Article on) Karl Eugen, 

Herzog von Württemberg. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 

15. Band. 
Vely, L. Herzog Karl von Württemberg und Franziska von 

Hohenheim. Stuttgart, 1876. 

3. LINGUISTIC AND GRAMM ATICAL 

Borchardt, Wilhelm. Die sprichwörtlichen Redensarten 
im deutschen Volksmunde. 2. Auflage, herausgegeben von 
Gustav Wustmann. Leipzig, 1894. 

Hetze l. S. Wie der Deutsche spricht. Leipzig, 1896. 
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Heyne, Moritz. Deutsches Wörterbuch. 3 Bände. Leip- 
zig, 1890-95. 2. Auflage, 1906. (There is a one-volume 
abridgment, well suited to the needs of students.) 

Kasch, Friedrich, M. £. Mundartliches in der Sprache des 
jungen Schiller. Greifs wald, 1900. (Dissertation.) 

Kluge, Friedrich. Etymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache. 7. Auflage. Strassburg, 1905. 

Paul, Hermann. Deutsches Wörterbuch. Halle, 1897. 
(Explains many idioms and archaisms.) 

Pfleiderer, W. Die Sprache des jungen Schiller in ihrem Ver- 
hältnis zur NHD Schriftsprache. [Paul und Braunes] Bei* 
träge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur. 
xxviii. Band. Halle, 1903. Pp. 273-424. 

Richter, Albert. Deutsche Redensarten. 2. Auflage. 
Leipzig. 

Schrader, H. Der Bilderschmuck der deutschen Sprache. 
6. Auflage. Berlin, 1901. 

Thomas, Calvin. A Practical German Grammar. 4Ü1 ed. 
New York, 1900. 

4. RELATED WRITINGS AND CRITICISM 

Deutsche National-Litteratur, herausgegeben von Joseph 
Kürschner. 222 Bände. Berlin und Stuttgart [1882-89]. 
(Abbrev. DNL.) 

Diderot, Denis. Le pere de famille. Translated into Ger- 
man by G. E. LessiNG: Der Hausvater. Das Theater des 
Herrn Diderot. 1760. DNL, Bd. 65 (Lessings Werke, 8), 
herausgeg. von R. Boxberger. 

Eloesser, A. Das bürgerliche Drama. Seine Geschichte im 
18. und 19. Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1898. 

Flaischlen, Cesar. Otto Heinrich von Gemmingen; mit 
einer Vorstudie über Diderot als Dramatiker. Stuttgart, 
1890. 

Ojsicmingen, Otto Heinrich von. Der teutsche Hausvater. 
17&0. DNL, Bd. 139. i, herausgeg. von Adolf Hauffen. 

1 [Goethe, J. WJ Götz von Berlichingen mit der eisernen 

1 The DNL edition of Goethes Werke, by Düntzer, Schröer and others, 
is complete in 36 vols. (40 Theile). The Standard critical edition is the 
Weimarer Ausgabe, in four divisions: I. Literary works, 52 vols. iL Scientific 
Works, 13 vols. m. Annais, 13 vols. IV. Letters, 50 vols. Weimar, 1887- 
191 2. 
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Hand. Ein Schauspiel. 1773. DNL, Bd. 89 (Goethes 
Werke, 8, pp. 1 15-233), herausgeg. von Karl J. Schröer. 

[ J Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. Erster Theil. — 

Zweyter Theil. Leipzig, 1774. DNL, Bd. 94 (Goethes 
Werke, 13, pp. 1-134), herausgeg. von Heinrich Düntzer. 

Clavigo. Ein Trauerspiel von Goethe. Leipzig, 

1774. DNL, Bd. 89 (Goethes Werke, 8, pp. 357-410), her- 
ausgeg. von Karl J. Schröer. 

Hess, Joseph. Otto Ludwig und Schiller. Cöln, 1902. 

(Dissertation.) 
Hettner, Hermann. Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten 

Jahrhunderts. In 3 Theilen. Braunschweig, 1894. — Th. I. 

Gesch. der englischen Lit. 1660-1770. 5. Auflage. Th. II. 

Gesch. der französischen Lit. im 18. Jahrh. 5. Auflage. 

Th. III. Gesch. der deutschen Lit. im 18. Jahrh. 3 Bände. 

4. Auflage. 
Kettner, Gustav. Lessings Dramen im Lichte ihrer und 

unserer Zeit. Berlin, 1904. 
Küchler, Kurt. Friedrich Hebbel. Sein Leben und sein 

Werk. Jena, 19 10. 
Leisewitz, Joh. Anton. Julius von Tarent. Ein Trauer- 
spiel. 1776. DNL, Bd. 79, herausgeg. von A. Sauer. 
[Lenz, J. M. R.] Die Soldaten. Eine Komödie. Leipzig, 

1776. DNL, Bd. 80, herausgeg. von A. Sauer. 
1 Lessing, G. E. Miss Sara Sampson. Ein Trauerspiel. 

Berlin, 1755. DNL, Bd. 59 (Lessings Werke, 2), pp. 167-253. 

Minna von Barnhelm oder das Soldatenglück. Ein 

Lustspiel. Berlin, 1767. DNL, Bd. 59 (Lessings Werke, 2), 
pp. 279-371. 

Emilia Galotti. Ein Trauerspiel. Berlin, 1772. 



DNL, Bd. 59 (Lessings Werke, 2), pp. 373-447. 

Nathan der Weise. Ein dramatisches Gedicht. 



Berlin, 1779. DNL, Bd. 60 (Lessings Werke, 3), pp. 1-189. 
Lillo, George. The London Merchant or the Histocy bf 

George Barnwell. London, 1731.- — Edited witl** notes 

and introduction by Adolphus William Ward. Boston and 

London, 1906. 
Ludwig, Otto. Shakespeare-Studien. Leipzig, 187 1. 

> The DNL edition of Lessings Werke, by Boxberger und Blümner, is 
complete in 18 vols. (14 Theile). The Standard critkal edition is the Lachmann 
Muncker. 31 vols. Berlin, 1891-1907. 
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Miller, Joh. Martin. Siegwart. Eine Klostergeschichte. 

Leipzig, 1776. Repr. 3 Bde. Stuttgart, 1844. 
Richardson, Samuel. Clarissa or the History of a Young 

Lady. 8 vols. London, 1748. — Condensed by Charles 

M. Jones. New York. 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Lettres de deux amants, habi- 

tants d'une petite ville aux pieds des Alpes; Julie ou la 

nouvelle Heloise. 6 Tomes. 1761. — GEuvres completes 

(39 vols.), 1788. Tomes 1-4. 
Sauer, August. Stürmer und Dränger. DNL, Bd. 79-81. 

Stuttgart u. Berlin [1882-89]. 
Schmidt, Erich. Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe. Jena, 

i87S. 
Heinrich Leopold Wagner, Goethes Jugendgenosse. 

2. Auflage. Jena, 1879. 

Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet. Othello. Works, edited 
by H. N. Hudson. 11 vols. Boston, 1851-59. Vol. 4. 

Sime, James. Lessing. 2 vols. 2d ed. London, 1879. 

[Wagner, Heinrich Leopold.] Die Kindermörderin. Ein 
Trauerspiel. Leipzig, 1776. DNL, Bd. 80, herausgeg. von 
A. Sauer. 

Witkowski, Georg. Das deutsche Drama des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts. Leipzig, 1904. In Teubner's series, Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt, 
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